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CECILIA. 
Chapter tr 


A MURMURING. 


NABLE to telieve herself fiom this perplexity, 
| Cecilia, to divert her chagrin, again visited Miss 
i Belfield. She had then the pleasure to hear 
that her brother was much recovered, and had been 
‘able, the preceding day, to take an ailing, which he had 
iborne so well that Mr Rupil had charged him to use 
‘the same exercise every moining. 

“ And will he?” said Cecilia. 

“No, madam, I am sadly afraid not,” she answered, 
for coach hire is very expensive, and we are willing, 
how, to save all we can in order to help fitting him out 
for going abroad.” 

Cecilia then earnestly entreated her to accept some 
assistance ; but she assured her she did not dare with. 
yut the consent of her mother, which, however, she 
indeitook to obtain. 

The next day, when Cecilia called to hear her suc» 
.e88, Mrs Belfield, who hitheito had kept out of sight, 
bade her appearance. She found her, alike in person, 
aanners and conversavion, a- coarse and ordinary 
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woman, not more unlike her son in talents and acquired 
accomplishments, than dissimilar to her daughter in 
softness and natural delicacy. 

The moment Cecilia was seated, she began, without 
waiting for any ceremony, or 1equining any solicitation, 
abruptly to talk of her affairs, and 1epiningly to relate 
her misfo; tunes. 

“T find, madam,” she said, “ you have been so kind 
as to visit my daughter Henny a gieat many times, but 
as I have no time for company, I have always kept out 
of the way, having other things to do than sit still to 
talk. I have had a sad time of it here, ma’am, with 
my poor son’s illness, having no conveniencies about 
me, and much ado to make him mind me; for he’s all 
for having his own way, poor dear soul, and I’m sure I 
don’t know who could contiadict him, for it’s what I 
never had the heat to do. But then, ma’am, what 
is to come of it? You see how bad things go! for 
though I have got a very good income, it won’t do for 
every thing. And if it was as much again, I should 
want to save it all now. For here my poor son, you 
see, is reduced all in a minute, as one may say, from 
oeing one of the first gentlemen in the town, to a mere 
poo object, without a farthing in the world!” 

“He is, howeve1, I hope now much better in his 
health ?”? said Cecilia. 

“Yes, madam, thank heaven, for if he was worse, 
those might tell of it that would, for I’m sure I should 
never live to hear of it. He has been the best son in the 
would, madam, and used [to] nothing but the best com~ 
sany, for I spared neither pains nor cost to bring him 
ap genteely, and I believe there’s not a nobleman in the 
‘and that looks more the gentleman. However, there’s 
rome no good of it, for though his acquaintances was 
ul among the first quality, he never received the value 
of a penny from the best af them. So I have no great 
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need to be proud. But I meant for the best, though T 
have often enough wished I had not meddled in the 
matter, but left him to be brought up in the shop, as his 
father was before him.” 

« Fis present plan, however,” said Cecilia, “ will I 
hope make you ample amends both for your sufferings 
and your tendeiness.”’ 

« What, madam, when he’s going to legve me, and 
settle in foreign pats? If you was a mother yourself, 
madam, you would not think that such good amends.” 

“Settle?” said Cecilia, No, he only goes for a 
year ar two.” 

“‘That’s more than I can say, madam, or any body 
else ; and nobody knows what may happen in that time. 
And how I shall keep myself up when he’s beyond 
seas, I am suie I don’t know, for he has always been 
the piide of my life, and every peany I saved for him, 
T thought to have been paid in pounds.” 

“You will still have your daughter, and she seems so 
amiable, that I am sure you can want no consolation 
she will not endeavour to give you.” 

“But what is a daughter, madam, to such a son as 
mine? a son that I thought to have seen living like a 
piince, and sending his own coach for me to dine with 
him! And now he’s goi..g to be taken away from me, 
and nobody knows if I shall live till he comes back. 
But £ may thank myself, for if I had but been content- 
to see him brought up in the shop yet all the 
world would have cried shame upon it, for when he 
was quite a child in arma, the people used all to say he 
was born to be a gentleman, and would live to make 
many a fine lady’s heavt ache.” 

«If he can but make your heart easy,’ said Cecilia, 
smiling, “we will not giieve that the fine ladies should 
escape the prophecy.” 

«O, ma’am, I don’t mean by that to say he has been 
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over gay among the ladies, for it’s a thing I never heard 
of him; and I dare say if any lady was to take a fancy 
to him, she’d find there was not a modester young man 
in the world. But you must needs think what a hard- 
ship it is to me to have him turn out so unlucky, after 
all I have done for him, when I thought to have seen 
him at the top of the tree, as one may say! ”’ 

* Fle will yet, I hope,” said Cecilia, “make you 
rejoice in all your kindness to him: his health is 
already 1etuining, and his affairs wear again a more 
prosperous aspect.” 

** But do you suppose, ma’am, that having him sent 
two or three hundred miles away from me, with some 
young master to take care of, is the way to make up to 
me what I have gone through for him? why I used to 
deny myself every thing in the world, in order to 
save money to buy him smart cloaths, and let him 
go to the Opera, and Ranelagh, and such soit of 
places, that he might keep himself in fortune’s way ! 
and now you see the end of it! here he is, in a 
little shabby room up two pairs of stairs, with not 
one of the great folks coming near him, to sce if he’s 
so much as dead or alive.” . 

«TJ do not wondei,”’ said Cecilia, “that you resent 
their shewing so little gratitude for the pleasme and 
entertainment they have formerly received from him: 
but comfort yourself that it will at least secure you 
from any similar disappointment, as Mr Belfield will, 
in future, be guarded from forming such precarious 
expectations.” 

“ But what good will that do me, ma’am, for all the 
money he has been throwing after them all this while? 
do you think I would have scraped it up for him, and 
gone without every thing in the world, to see it all end 
in this manner? why he might as well have been 
brought tp the commonest journeyman, for any comfort 
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I shall have of him at this rate, And suppose he 
should be drowned in going beyond seas? what am I to 
do then ?”? 

“ You must not,’ said Cecilia, “indulge such fears ; 
I doubt not but your son will return well, and return all 
that you wish.” 

“Nobody knows that, ma’am; and the only way 
to be certam is for him not to go at all; and I’m 
surplised, ma’am, you can wish him to make such a 
jouney to nobody knows where, with nothing but 
a young master that he must as good as teach his 
A. B. C. all the way they go! ” 

“Certainly,” said Cecilia, amazed at this accusation, 
“ T should not wish him to go abroad, if any thing more 
eligible could be done by his remaining in England: 
but as no prospect of that sort scems before him, you 
must endeavour to reconcile yourself to parting with 
him.” 1 

“Yes, but how am I » do that, when 1 don’t 
know if ever T shall see him again? Who could 
have thought of his living so among the great folks, 
and then coming to want! I’m sure I thought they'd 
have provided for him like a son of their own, for 
he used to go about to all the public places just as 
they did themselves. Day after day I used to be 
counting for when he would come to tell me he’d 
got a place at comt, or something of that sort, for 
I never could tell what it would be: and then the 
next news I heard, was that he was shut up in this 
poor bit of place, with nobody troubling their heads 
about him! however, I?ll never be persuaded but 
he might have done better, if he would but have spoke 
a good word for himself, or else have let me done 
it for him: instead of which, he never would so 
much as Ict me see any of his grand fiends, though 
I would not have made the least scruple in the world 
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to have asked them for any thing he had a mind 
to. 

Cecilia again endeavoured to give her comfort; but 
finding her only satisfaction was to express her dis~ 
content, she aiose to take leave. But, turning first to 
Miss Belfield, contrived to make a private enquiry 
whether she might repeat her offer of assistance. A 
downcast and dejected look answering in the affirmative, 
she put into her hand a ten pound bank note, and 
wishing them good moining, hurried out of the room. 

Miss Belfield was iunning after her, but stopt by 
he: mother, who called out, “ What is it ?——-How much 
is it?Let me look at gt!’?—-And then, following 
Cecilia herself, she thanked her aloud all the way 
down stairs for her geuteelness, assuring her she would 
not fail making it known to her son. 

Cecilia at this declaration turned back, and exhorted 
hei by no means to mention it; after which she got 
into her chair, and ieturned home; pitying Miss 
Belfield for the unjust partiality shewn to her brother, 
and excusing the proud shame he had manifested of 
his‘ relations, fiom the vulgarity and selfishness of her 
who was at the head of them. 

Almost a fortmght had now elapsed since her 
explanation with young Delvile, yet not once had he 
been in Poitman-square, though in the fortnight which 
had preceded, scarce a day had passed which had not 
afforded him some pretence for calling there. 

At length a note arrived from Mrs Delvile. It 
contained the most flattering reproaches for her long 
absence, and a pressing invitation that she would dine 
and spend the next day with her. 

Cecilia, who had merely denied herself the pleasure 
of this visit fiom an apprehension of seeming too 
desirous of keeping up the connection, now, from the 
same sense of propiety, determined upon making it, 
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wishing equally to avoid all appearance of conacious- 
ness, either by seeking or avoiding the intimacy of the 
family. . 

Not’a little was her anxiety to know in what manner 
young Delvile would receive her, whether he would be 
grave or gay, agitated, as during their last conversation, 
or easy, as in the meetings which had. preceded it. 

She found Mis Delvile, however, alone; and, ex~- 
tremely kind to her, yet much surprised, and half 
displeased, that she had so Jong been absent. Cecilia, 
though somewhat distressed what excuses to offer, was 
happy to find herself so highly in favour, and not very 
reluctant to promise moie ficquent visits in future. 

They were then summoned to dinner; but still no 
young Delvile was visible: they were joined only 
by his father, and she found that no one elsc was 
expected. 

Her astonishment now was greater than ever, and 
she could account by no possible conjecture for a 
conduct so extraoidinary. Hitherto, whenever she had 
visited in St James’s-square by appointment, the air 
with which he had received her, constantly announced 
that he had impatiently waited her arrival; he had 
given up other engagements to stay with her, he had 
openly expressed his hopes that she would never be long 
absent, and seemed to take a pleasure in her society to 
which every other was inferior, And now, how strik« 
ing the difference! he forbore all visits at the house 
wheie she resided, he even flew from his own when he 
knew she was approaching it! 

Nor was this the only vexation of which this day was 
productive; Mr Delvile, when the servants weie with. 
drawn after dinner, expressed some concern that he had 
been called from her during their last conversation, and 
added that he would take the present opportunity to 
talk with her upon some matters of importance. 
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He then began the usual parading prelude, which, 
upon all occasions, he thought necessary, in order to 
enhance the value of his interposition, remind her of 
her inferiority, and impress her with a deeper sense of 
the honour which his guardianship conferred upon her: 
after which, he proceeded to make a formal enquiry 
whether she had positively dismissed Sir Robert 
Ployer? 

She assured him she had. 

“T understood my Lord Ernolf,’ said he, « that 
you had totally discouraged the addresses of his son ?”? 

“Yes, Sir,” answered Cecilia, “ for I never mean to 
receive them.” 

“Elave you, then, any other engagement?” 

“No, Sir,’’ cried she, colouring between shame and, 
displeasure, ‘none at all.’’ 

“This is a very extraordinary circumstance!’ re- 
plied he: “the son of an earl to be rejected by a 
young woman of no family, and yet no reason assigned 
for it! ”? 

This contemptuous speech 8o cruelly shocked Cecilia, 
that though he continued to harangue her for a great 
part of the afternoon, she only answered him when 
compelled by some question, and was so evidently 
discomposed, that Mrs Delvile, who perceived her 
uneasiness with much concern, redoubled her civilitiee 
and. caresses, and used every method in her power to 
oblige and enliven her. 

Cecilia was not ungrateful for her care, and shewed 
her sense of it by added respect and attention ; but her 
mind was disturbed, and she quitted the house as soon 
as she was able, 

Mr Dedlvile’s speech, from her previous knowledge of 
the extreme haughtiness of his character, would not 
have occasioned her the smallest emotion, had it merely 
related to him or to herself: but as it concerned Lord 
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Ernolf, she regarded it as also concerning his son, and 
she found that, far from trying to promote the union 
Mr Monckton had told her he had planned, he did not 
seem even to think of it, but, on the contrary, proposed 
and seconded. with all his interest another alliance. 

. This, added to the behaviour of young Delvile, made 
her suspect that some engagement was in agitation on 
his own part, and that while she thought him so 
sedulous only to avoid her, he was simply occupied in 
seeking another. ‘This painful suggestion, which every 
thing seemed to confirm, again overset al] her schemes, 
and destroyed all her visionary happiness. Yet how to 
reconcile it’ with what had passed at their last meeting 
she knew not; she had then every reason to believe 
that his heart was in her power, and that courage, or 
an opportunity more seasonable, was all he wanted to 
make known his devotion to her; why, then, shun if 
he loved her? why, if he loved her not, seem so per- 
turbed at the explanation of her independence ? 

A. very little time, however, she hoped would unravel 
this mystery ; in two days, the entertainment which Mr 
areel had planned, to deceive the world by an appear- 
ance of affluence to which he had fost all title, was to 
take place ; young Delvile, in common with every other 
person who had ever been.seen at the house, had carly 
received an invitation, which he had readily promised 
to accept some time before the conversation that seemed 
the period of their acquaintance had passed. Should 
he, after being so long engaged, fail to keep his appoint- 
ment, she could no longer have any doubt of the justice 
of her conjecture ; should he, on the contrary, again 
appear, from his behaviour and his looks she might 
pethaps be able to gather why he had so long been 
absent. 


BOOK V, 





Chapter j. 


A ROUT. 


HE day at length aiived of which the evening 
and the entiance of company wee, for the frist 
time, as eagerly wished by Cecilia as by hei 

dissipated host and hostess. No expence and no pains 
had been spaied to 1endei this long projected entertain~ 
ment splendid and elegant; it was to begin with a 
conceit, which was to be followed by a ball, and 
succeeded by a supper. 

Cecilia, though unusually anxious about her own 
affairs, was not so engrossed by them as to behold 
with indifference a scene of such unjustifiable extiava~ 
gance ; it contibuted to render her thoughtful and uneasy, 
and to deprive he: of all mental power of participating 
in the gaiety of the assembly. Mr Arnott was yet more 
deeply affected by the mad folly of the scheme, and 
received from the whole evening no othe satisfaction 
than that which a look of sympathetic concein fiom 
Cecilia occasionally afforded him. 

Till nine o’clock no company appeared, except Sir 
Robeit Floyei, who stayed fiom dione: time, and Mi 
Moince, who having received an invitation for the 
evening, was so much delighted with the permission 
to again enter the house, that he made use of it 
between six and seven o’clock, and before the family 
had left the dining parlour. He apologized with the 
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utmost humility to Cecilia for the unfortunate accident 
at the Pantheon ; but as to her it had been productive 
of nothing but pleasure, by exciting in young Delvile 
the most flattering alarm for her safety, she found no 
great difficulty in according him her pardon. 

Among those who came in the first crowd was Mr 
Monckton, who, had he been equally unconscious of 
sinister views, would in following his own inclination, 
have been as early in his attendance as Mr Morrice ; 
but who, to obviate all suspicious remarks, conformed 
to the fashionable tardiness of the times. 

Cecilia’s chief apprehension for the evening was that 
Sir Robert Floyer would ask her to dance with him, 
which she could not refuse without sitting still during the 
ball, nor accept, after the reports she knew to be spread, 
without seeming to give a public sanction to them. To 
Mr Monckton therefore, innocently considering him as a 
married man and her old friend, she frankly told her 
distress, adding, by way of excuse for the hint, that the 
puttiters were to be changed every two dances. 

Mr Monckton, though his principal study was care- 
fully to avoid all public gallantry or assiduity towards 
Cecilia, had not the forbearance to resist this intimation, 
and therefore ghe had the pleasure of telling Sir Robert, 
when he asked the honour of her hand for the two first 
dances, that she was already engaged. 

She then expected that he would immediately secure 
her for the two following; but, to her great joy, he 
was so much piqued by the evident pleasure with whicli 
she announced her engagement, that he proudly walked 
away without adding another word. 

Much satisfied with this arrangement, and not with- 
out hopes that, if she was at liberty when he arrived, 
she might be applied to by young Delvile, she now 
endeavoured to procure herself a.place in the music 
room. 
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This, with some difficulty, she effected ; but though 
there was an excellent concert, in which several capital 
performers played and sung, she found it impossible to 
hear a note, as she chanced to be seated just by Miss 
Leeson, and two’ other young ladies, who were paying 
one another compliments upon thei dress and their 
looks, settling to dance in the same cotillon, guessing who 

«would begin the minuets, and wondering there were not 
more gentlemen. Yet, in the midst of this unmeaning 
conversation, of which she remarked that Miss Lecson 
bore the principal part, not one of them failed, from 
time to time, to exclaim with great rapture “ What 
sweet music !—”? “Ob how charming!” Did you 
ever hear any thing so delightful ?—” 

“Ah,” said Cecilia to Mr Gosport, who now 
approached her, “but for your explanatory observa- 
tions, how much would the sudden loquacity of this 
supercilious lady, whom I had imagined all but dumb, 
have perplext me! ’? - 

“Those who are most silent to strangers,’ answered 
Mr Gosport, “commonly talk most fluently to their 
intimates, for they arc deeply in arrears, and eager to 
pay off their debts. Miss Leeson now is in her proper 
set, and therefore appears in her natural character: and 
the poor girl’s joy in being able to utter all the nothings 
she has painfully hoarded while separated from her 
coterie, gives to her now the wild transport of a bird 
just let loose from a cage. I rejoice to see the little 
creature at liberty, for what. can be so melancholy as a 
forced appearance of thinking, where there are no 
materials for such an occupation ?”? 

Soon after, Miss Larolles, who was laughing im~ 
moderately, contrived to crowd herself into their party, 
calling out to them, “ O you have had the greatest. loss 
in the world! if you had but been in the next room 
just now !—there’s the drollest figure there you can 
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conceive: enough to frighten one to look at him.” 
And presently she added “ O Lord, if you stoop a little 
this way, you may see him!” 

Then followed a general tittering, accompanied with 
exclamations of “ Lord, what a fright!” “It’s enough 
to kill one with laughing to look at him!” «Did you 
ever see such a hoirid creature in your life??? And 
soon after, one of them screamed out “ O Lord, see ! 
~—he’s grinning at Miss Beverley!” 

Cecilia then turned her head towards the door, and 
there, to her own as well as her neighbours’ amazement, 
she perceived Mr Briggs! who, in o1de: to look about 
him at his ease, was standing upon a chair, from which, 
having singled her out, he was regarding her with a 
facetious smirk, which, when it caught her eye, was 
converted into a familiar nod. 

She returned his salutation, but was not much 
charmed to observe, that presently descending from his 
exalted post, which had moved the wonder and risibility 
of all the company, he made a motion to approach her ; 
for which purpose, regardless of either ladies or gentle- 
men in his way, he sturdily pushed forward, with the 
same unconcerned hardiness he would have forced him- 
self through a ciowd in the street; and taking not the 
smallest notice of their frowns, supplications that he 
would stand still, and exclamations of “ Pray, Sir! ”— 
« Lord, how troublesome! ” and “ Sir, I do assure you 
here’s no room! ”’ he fairly and adroitly elbowed them 
from him till he 1eached her seat: and then, with a 
wiggish grin, he looked round, to shew he had got the 
better, and to see whom he had discomposed. 

‘When he had enjoyed this triumph, he turned to 
Cecilia, and chucking her under the chin, said “Well, 
my little duck, how goes it? got to you at last; 
squeezed my way; would not be nicked ; warrant I'l] 
mob with the best of them! Look here! all in a 
heat !—-hot as the dog days.” 
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And then, to the utter consternation of the company, 
he took off his wig to wipe his head! which occasioned 
such universal horror, that all who were near the door 
escaped into other apartments, while those who were 
too much enclosed. for flight, with one accord turned 
away their heads. 

Captain Aresby, being applied to by some of the 
ladies to remonstrate upon this unexampled behaviour, 
advanced to him, and said, “I am quite abimé, Sir, to 
incommode you, but the commands of the ladies are 
insuperable. Give me leave, Sir, to entreat that you 
would put on your wig.” 

“ My wig?” cried he, “ay, ay, shall in a moment, 
only want to wipe my head first.’’ 

TF am quite assommé, Sir,” returned the Captain, * to 
disturb you, but I must really hint you don’t compre- 
hend me: the ladies are extremely inconvenienced by 
these sort of sights, and we make it a principle they 
should never be accadlées with them.” 

“ Anan!*? cried Mr Briggs, staring. 

“TY say, Sir,” replied the Captain, “the ladies are 
quite an desespoir that you will not cover your head.” 

«© What for?’? cried he, * what’s the matter with 
my head? ne’er a man here got a better! very good 
stuff in it : won’t change it with ne’er a one of you | ” 

And then, half unconscious of the offence he had 
given, and half angry at the rebuke he had received, he 
leisurely compleated his design, and again put on his wig, 
settling it to his face with as much composure as if he 
had performed the operation in his own dressing-room. 

‘The Captain, having gained his point, walked away, 
making, however, various grimaces of disgust, and. whis- 
pering from side to side “ he’s the most petrifying fellow 
E ever was obsedé by |” 

Mr Briggs then, with much derision, and sundry dis- 
tortions of countenance, listened to an Italian song; 
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after which, he bustled back to the outer apartment, in 
search of Cecilia, who, ashamed of seeming a party in 
the disturbance he had excited, had taken the opportunity 
of his dispute with the Captain, to run into the next 
room 3 where, however, he presently found her, while 
she was giving an account to Mr Gosport of her con- 
nection with him, to which Morrice, ever cuiioug and 
eager to know what was going forward, was also 
listening. 

“ Ah, little chick!” cried he, “got to you again! 
soon out-jostle those jemmy sparks! But where’s the 
supper ? see nothing of the supper! Time to go to bed, 
—suppose there is none ; all a take in; nothing but a 
little piping.” 

“Supper, Sir?” ciied Cecilia; “the Concert is 
not over yet. Was supper mentioncd in your card of 
invitation ?”? 

“ Ay, to be sure, should not have come else. Don’t 
visit often ; always costs money. Wish I had not come 
now; wore a hole in my shoe; hardly a crack in it 
before.” 

“Why you did not walk, Sir?” 

“Did, did; why not? Might as well have stayed 
away though ; daubed my best coat, like to have spoilt 
it. 

“So much the better for the taylors, Sir,’ said 
Morrice, pertly, «for then you must have another.” , 

“ Another! what for? ha’n’t had this seven years ; 
just as good as new.” 

“TI hope,’’ said Cecilia, “ you had not another fall?” 

“ Worse, worse ; like to have lost my bundle.’ 

«What bundle, Sir?” 

“ Best coat and waistcoat ; brought ’em in my hand- 
kerchief, purpose to save them. When will Master 
Harrel do as much ? ” 

But had you no apprehensions, Sir,” said Mr Gos- 
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port drily, “that the handkerchief would be the sooner 
worn out for having a knot tied in it?” 

«Took care of that, tied it slack, Met an unlucky 
boy; little dog gave it a pluck; knot slipt; coat and 
waistcoat popt out.” 

“« But what became of the boy, Sir?” cried Morrice, 
« T hope he got off ?”” 

* Could not run for laughing; caught him in a 
minute; gave him something to laugh for; drabbed 
him soundly.” 

“ O poor fellow!” cried Morrice with a loud hal- 
low, “I am really sorry for him. But pray, Sir, what 
became of your best coat and waistcoat while you gave 
him this drubbing? did you leave them in the 
dirt?” 

“No, Mr Nincompoop,” answered Buiggs angrily, 
“J put them on a stall.” 

“That was a perilous expedient, Sir,’’ said Mr Gos- 
port, “and I should fear might be attended with ill 
consequences, for the owner of the stall would be apt 
a eet some little douseur, How did you manage, 

ir? 

“ Bought a halfpenny woith of apples. Serve for 
supper to-morrow night.”” 

“ But how, Sir, did you get your cloaths died, or 
cleaned ?”? 

« Went to an alehouse ; cost me half a pint.” 

“ And pray, Sir,” cried Morice, “where, at last, 
did you make your toilette ?”” 

Sha’n’t tell, sha’n’t tell; ask no more questions. 
What signifies where a man slips on a coat and waist- 
coat? ’? 

“Why, Sir, this will prove an expensive expedition 
to you,” said Mr Gosport, very gravely ; “Have you 
cast up what it may cost you?” 

* More than it’s worth, more than it’s worth, answered 
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he pettishly ; “ha’n’t laid out so much in pleasure these 
five years.”? 

“Ha! ha!” cried Morrice, hallowing aloud, “ why 
it can’t be more than sixpence in all! ”? 

“ Sixpence?” repeated he scornfully, “if you don’t 
know the value of sixpence, you'll never be worth five- 
pence three farthings. How do think got rich, hay? 
—by wearing fine coats, and frizzling my pate? No, 
no; Master Harrel for that! ask him if he'll cast an 
account with me!—never knew a man worth a penny 
with such a coat as that on.” 

Monice again laughed, and again Mr Briggs re- 
proved him; and Cecilia, taking advantage of the 
squabble, stole back to the music-room. 

Here, in a few minutes, Mrs Panton, a lady who 
frequently visited at the house, approached Cecilia, fol- 
lowed by a gentleman, whom she had never before seen, 
but who was so evidently charmed with her, that he had 
looked at no other object since his entrance into the house. 

Mrs Panton, presenting him to her by the name of 
Mr Marriot, told her he had begged her intercession 
for the honour of her hand in the two firet dances: and 
the moment she answered that she was alieady engaged, 
the same request was made for the two following. 
Cecilia had then no excuse, and was therefore obliged 
to accept him. 

The hope she had entertained in the early part of the 
evening, was already almost wholly extinguished; Del- . 
vile appeared not! though her eye watched the entrance 
of every new visitor, and her yexation made her believe 
that he alone, of all the town, was absent. 

When the Concert was over, the company joined 
promiscuously for chat and refreshments before the 
ball; and Mr Gosport advanced to Cecilia, to relate 
a ridiculous dispute which had just passed between Mr 
Briggs and Monrice. 
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“You, Mr Gosport,” said Cecilia, “who secm to 
make the minutie of absurd characters your study, can 
explain to me, perhaps, why Mr Briggs seems to have 
as much pleasure in proclaiming his meanness, as in 
boasting his wealth ??? 

« Because,” answered Mr Gosport, “he knows them, 
in his own affains, to be so nearly allied, that but for 
practising the one, he had never possessed the other ; 
ignoiant, therefore, of all disciimination, — except, 
indeed, of pounds, shillings and pence!—he supposes 
them necessaily inseparable, because with him they 
were united. What you, however, call meanness, he 
thinks wisdom, and recollects, therefore, not with shame 
but with triumph, the various little arts and subterfuges 
by which his coffers have been filled.” 

Here Lord Ernolf, concluding Cecilia still disengaged 
from seeing her only discouise with Mr Gosport and Mr 
Monckton, one of whom was old enough to be her 
father, and the other was a married man, advanced, and 
plesenting to her Lord Derfoid, his son, a youth not 
yet of age, solicited for him the honour of her hand as 
his partner. 

ecilia, having a double excuse, easily declined thi 
proposal; Lord Ernolf, however, was too earnest to be 
repulsed, and told her he should again try hia interest 
when her two present engagements were fulfilled. 
Hopeless, now, of young Delvile, she heard this intima- 
tion with indifference; and was accompanying Mr 
Monckton into the ball-room, when Miss Larolles, 
flying towards her with an air of infinite eagerness, 
caught her hand, and said in a whispér “pray Jet me 
wish you joy!” 

“ Certainly ! ” said Cecilia, but pray let me ask you 
of what?” 

“OQ Lord, now,” answered she, “I am sure you 
know what I mean; but you must know J have a pro- 
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digious monstrous great favour to beg of you: tow pray 
don’t refuse me; I assure you if you do, I shall be go 
mortified you’ve no notion.” 

«Well, what is it??? 

« Nothing but to Ict me be one of your bride maids. 
I assure you I shall take it as the greatest favour in the 
world.” 

«“ My bride maid! ” cried Cecilia; “but do you not 
think the bridegroom himself will be rather offended to 
find a bridemaid appointed, before he is even thought 
of?” 

“ O pray, now,”? cried she, “don’t be ill-natured, for 
if you ate, you've no idea how I shall be disappointed. 
Only conceive what happened to me three weeks ago ! 
you must know I was invited to Miss Clinton’s wedding, 
and so I-made up a new dress on purpose, in a very 
particular soit of shape, quite of my own invention, and 
it had the sweetest effect you can conceive; well, and 
when the time came, do you know her mother happened 
todie! Never any thing was so excessive unlucky, for 
now she won’t be married this half year, and my dress 
will be quite old and yellow; for it’s all white, and 
the most beautiful thing you ever saw in your life,”’ 

“Upon my word you are very obliging!” cried 
Cecilia laughing; “and pray do you make interest 
regularly round with all your female acquaintance to be 
married upon this occasion, or am I the only ane you 
think this distress will work upon?” 

“« Now how excessive teazing ! ”? cried Miss Larolles, 
“when you know so well what I mean, and when all 
the town knows as well as myself.”’ 

Cecilia then seriously enquired whether she had really 
any meaning at all. 

“ Lord yes,”’ answered she, “ you know I mean about 
Sir Robert Floyer: for I’m told you’ve quite refused 
Lord Derford.” 
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«© And are you also told that I have accepted Sir 
Robert Floye: ?”’ 

“© dear yes!—the jewels are bought, and the 
equipages are built; it’s quite a settled thing, I know 
very well.” 

Cecilia then very gravely began an attempt to un~ 
deceive her; but the dancing beginning also at the seme 
time, she stayed not to hear her, hurrying, with a beat- 
ing heart, to the place of action. Mr Monckton and 
his fair partner then followed, mutually exclaiming 
against Mr Harrel’s impenetrable conduct; of which 
Cecilia, however, in a short time ceased wholly to 
think, for as soon as the first cotillon was over, she 
perceived young Delvile just walking into the room. 

Surprise, pleasure and confusion assailed her all at 
once; she had entirely given up her expectation of 
seeing him, and an absence so determined had led her to 
conclude he had pursuits which ought to make her join 
in wishing it lengthened; but now he appeared, that 
conclusion, with the fears that gave rise to it, vanished ; 
and she regretted nothing but the unfortunate succession 
of engagements which would prevent her dancing with 
him at all, and probably keep off all conversation with 
him till supper time. 

She soon, however, perceived a change in his air and 
behaviour that extremely astonished her: he looked 
grave and thoughtful, saluted her at a distance, shewed 
no sign of any intention to approach her, regarded the 
dancing and dancers as a public spectacle in which he 
had no chance of personal interest, and seemed. wholly 
altered, not merely with respect to her, but to himeclf, 
as his former eagerness for her society was not more 
abated than [his’] former general gaiety. 

She had no time, however, for comments, as she 
was presently called to the secand cotillon; but the 
confused and unpleasant ideas which, without waiting 
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for time or reflection, crowded upon her imagination on 
observing his behaviour, were not more depressing to 
herself, than obvious to her partner; Mr Monckton by 
the change in her countenance first perceived the entrance 
of young Delvile, and by her apparent emotion and un- 
easiness, readily penetrated into the state of her mind; 
he was confirmed that her affections were engaged; he 
saw, too, that she was doubtful with what return. 

The grief with which he made the first discovery, 
was somewhat lessened by the hopes he conceived from 
the second ; yet the evening was to him as painful as to 
Cecilia, since -he now knew that whatever prospetity 
might ultimately attend his address and assiduity, her 
heart was not her own to bestow; and that even were 
he sure of young Delvile’s indifference, and actually at 
liberty to make proposals for himself, the time of being 
first in her esteem was at an end, and the long-earned 
good opinion which he had hoped would have ripened 
into affection, might now be wholly undermined by the 
sudden impression of a lively stranger, without trouble 
to himself, and perhaps without pleasure ! 

Reflections such as these wholly embittered the 
delight he had promised himself from dancing with her, 
and took from him all power to combat the anxiety 
with which she was seized ; when the second cotillon, 
therefore, was over, instead of following her to a seat, 
or taking the privilege of his present situation to con- 
verse with her, the jealousy rising in his breast robbed 
him of all satisfaction, and gave to him no other desire 
than to judge its justice by watching her motions at a 
distance. 

Mean while Cecilia, inattentive whether he accom- 
panied or quitted her proceeded to the first vacant seat. 
Young Delvile was standing near it, and, in a short time, 
but rather as if he could not avoid than as if he wished 
it, he came to enquire how she did. 
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The simplest question, in the then situation of her 
mind, was sufficient to confuse her, and though she 
answered, she hardly knew what he had asked. A 
minute’s recollection, however, restored an apparent 
composure, and she talked to him of Mrs Delvile, with 
her usual partial regard for that lady, and with an 
earnest endeavour to seem unconscious of any alteration 
in his behaviour. 

Yet, to him, even this trifling and general conversation 
was evidently painful, and he looked relieved by the 
appioach of Sir Robert Floyer, who soon after joined 
them. 

At this time a young lady who was sitting by 
Cecilia, called to a servant who was passing, for a glass 
of lemonade: Cecilia desired he would bring her one 

» also; but Delvile, not sorry to break off the discourse, 
said he would himself be her cup-bearer, and for that 
purpose went away. 

A&A moment after, the servant returned with some 
lemonade to Cecilia’s neighbour, and Sir Robert, taking 
a glass from him, brought it to Cecilia at the very ingtant 
young Delvile came with another. 

“I think I am before hand with you, Sir,’ said the 
insolent Baronet. 

“No, Sir,’ answered young Delvile, “I think we 
were both in together: Miss Beverley, however, is 
steward of the iace, and we must submit to her 
decision.” 

« Well, madam,” cried Sir Robert, “ here we stand, 
waiting your pleasure. Which is to be the happy 
man! ” 

“Hach, I hope,” answered Cecilia, with admirable 
presence of mind, “since I expect no less than that 
you will both do me the honour of drinking my 
health.”” 

This little contrivance, which saved her alike from 
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shewing favour or giving offence, could not but be ap- 
plauded by both parties: and while they obeyed her 
orders, she took a third glass herself from the servant. 

While this was passing, Mr Briggs, again perceiving 
her, stumpt hastily towards her, calling out “Ah ha! 
my duck! what’s that? got something nice? Come 
here, my lad, taste it myself.”’ 

He then took a glass, but having only put it to his 
mouth, made a wry face, and returned it, saying “ Bad! 
bad! poor punch indeed !—not a drop of rum in it!” 

“So much the better, Sir,’? cried Morrice, who 
diverted himself by following him, “for then you see 
the master of the house spares in something, and you 
said he spared in nothing.” 

* Don’t spare in fools!” returned Mr Briggs, 
“keeps them in plenty.” 

No, Sir, nor in any out of the way characters,” 
answered Morrice. 

“ So much the worse,” ciied Briggs, “so much the 
worse! Eat him out of house and home; won’t 
leave him a rag to his back nor a penny in his pocket. 
Never mind ’em, my little duck; mind none of your 
guardians but me: t’other two a’n’t worth a rush.” 

Cecilia, somewhat ashamed of this spcech, looked 
towards young Delvile, in whom it occasioned the first 
smile she had seen that evening. 

* Been looking about for you!” continued Briggs, 
nodding sagaciously ; ‘ believe I’ve found one will do. 
Guess what T mean ;—£100,000—hay ?—~what say 
to that? any thing better at the west end of the 
town 2”? 

£100,900!” cried Morrice, “and pray, Sir, who 
may this be ?”? 

“Not you, Mr jackanapes! sure of that. A’n’t 
quite positive he’ll have you, neither. Think he will, 
though.” 
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« Pray, Sir, what age is he ?”” cried the never daunted 


Morrice. 

«¢ Why about—let’s see—don’t know, never heard,— 
what signifies ?’” 

* But, Sir, he’s an old man, I suppose, by being so 
rich ?”? 

“Qld? no, no such thing; about my own 
standing.”” 

¢ What, Sir, and do you propose him for an husband 
to Miss Beverley ?” 

“Why not? know ever a one warmer? think Master 
Harrel will get her a better? or t’other old Don, in the 
grand square?” 

“ If you please, Sir,” cried Cecilia hastily, “ we will 
talk of this matter another time.’’ 

“No, pray,” cried young Delvile, who could not 
forbear laughing, “Jet it be discussed now.” 

“Hate ’em,” continued Mr Briggs, “hate ’em 
both ! one spending more than he’s worth, cheated and 
over-reached by fools, running into gaol to please a 
parcel of knaves; t’other counting nothing but uncles 
and grandfathers, dealing out fine names instead of cash, 
casting up more cousins than guineas—” 

Again Cecilia endeavoured to silence him, but, only 
chucking her under the chin, he went on, “ Ay, ay, my 
little duck, never mind ’em ; one of ’em i’n’t worth a 
penny, and t’other has nothing in his pockets but lista of 
the defunct. What good will come of that ? would not 
give twopence a dozen for ’em! A poor set of 
grandees, with nothing but a tie-wig for their 
portions |”? 

Cecilia, unable to bear this harangue in the presence 
of young Delvile, who, however, laughed it off with a 
very good grace, arose with an intention to retreat, 
which being perceived by Sir Robert Floyer, who had 
attended to this dialogue with haughty contempt, he 
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came forward, and said, “now then, madam, may | 
have the honour of your hand?” 

“No, Sir,” answered Cecilia, “I am engaged.” 

“Engaged again?”? cried he, with the air of a man 
who thought himself much injured. 

“Glad of it, glad of it!” said Mr Briggs; 
“served very right! have nothing to say to him, my 
chick! ” 

“Why not, Sir?”? cried Sir Robert, with an im- 
perious look. 

“Sha’n’t have her, sha’n’t have her! can tell you 
that ; won’t consent ; know you of old.” 

“ And what do you know of me, pray Sir??? 

* No good, no good; nothing to say to you; found 
fault with my nose! ha’n’t forgot it.” 

At this moment Mr Marriot came to claim his 
partner, who, very willing to quit this scene of wrang- 
ling and vulgarity, immediately attended him. 

Miss Lavolles, again flying up to her, said “O my 
dear, we are all expiring to know who that creature is ! 
T never saw such a horrid fright in my life!” 

Cecilia was beginning to satisfy her, but some more 
young ladies coming up to join in the request, she 
endeavoured. to pass on ; * O but,”’ cried Miss Larolles, 
detaining her, “do pray stop, for I’ve something to tell 
you that’s so monstrous you’ve no idea. Do you know 
Mr Meadows has not danced at all! and he’s been 
standing with Mr Sawyer, and looking on all the time, 
and whispering and laughing so you’ve no notion, 
However, I assure you, I’m excessive glad he did not 
ask me, for all I have been sitting still all this time, for 
I had a great deal rather sit still, I assure you : only 
T’m sorry I put on this dress, for any thing would have 
done just to look on in that stupid manner.” 

Here Mr Meadows sauntered towards them ; and all 
the young ladies began playing with their fana, and 
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turning their heads another way, to disguise the expecta- 
tions his approach awakened; and Miss Larolles, in 
a hasty whisper to Cecilia, cried, “Pray don’t take any 
notice of what I said, for if he should happen to ask me, 
I can’t well refuse him, you know, for if I do, he’ll be 
so excessive affronted you can’t think.” 

Mr Meadows then, mixing in the little group, began, 
with sundry grimaces, to exclaim “ how intollerably hot 
itis! there’s no such thing as Breathing. How can 
any body think of dancing! Iam amazed Mr Harrel 
has not a ventilator in this room. Don’t you think it 
would be a great improvement ?”? 

This speech, though particularly addressed to no one, 
received immediately an assenting answer from all the 
young ladies. 

Then, turning to Miss Larolles, “Don’t you 
dance ?” he said. 

“Me?” cried she, embarrassed, * yes, I believe 
80,—really I don’t know,—I a’n’t quite determined.” 

«“O, do dance!’ cried he, stretching himeelf 
and yawning, “it always gives me spirits to see 

ou.” 

Then, turning suddenly to Cecilia, without any 
sek ceremony of renewing his acquaintance, cither 

y speaking or bowing, he abruptly said “Do you love 
dancing, ma’am ?”” 

“Yes, Sir, extremely well.’ 

“T’m very glad to hear it. You'have one thing, 
then, to soften existence.” 

Do you dislike it yourself?” 

«What dancing? Oh dreadful! how it was ever, 
adopted in a civilized country I cannot find ont; tis 
certainly a Barbarian exercise, and of savage origin. 
Don’t you think so, Miss Larolles?” 

“Tord no,” cried Miss Larolles, «I assure you [ 
like it better than any thing; I know nothing so de~ 
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lightful, I declare I dare say T could not live without 
- its I should be so stupid you can’t conceive.” 

“Why I remember,” said Mr Marriot, “when Mr 
Meadows was always dancing himself lave you for- 
got, Sir, when you used to wish the night would last 
for ever, that you might dance without ceasing?” 

Mr Meadows, who was now intently surveying a 
painting that was over the chimney-piece, seemed not 
to hear this question, but presently called out «I am 
amazed Mr Piaoe! can suffer such a picture as this to 
be in his house. I hate a portrait, ’tis so wearisome 
looking at a thing that is doing nothing!” 

“Do you like historical pictures, Sir, any better??? 

“QO no, I detest them! views of battles, murders, 
and death! Shocking! shocking!—I shrink from 
them with horror |”? ‘ 

* Perhaps you are fond of landscapes ?”” 

“By no means! Green trees and fat cows! what 
do they tell one? I hate every thing that is insipid.” 

Your toleration, then,’ said Cecilia, will not be 
very extensive.” 

“No,” said he, yawning, “one can tolerate nothing ! 
one’s patience is wholly exhausted by the total tedious- 
ness of évery thing one sees, and every body one talka 
with. Don’t you find it so, ma’am?”’ 

“ Sometimes /*? said Cecilia, rather archly. 

«You are right, ma’am, extremely right; one does 
not know what in the world to do with one’s self. At 
home, one is killed with meditation, abroad, one is 
overpowered by ceremony ; no possibility of finding ease 
or comfort. You never go into public, I think, ma’am?”’ 

« Why not to be much marked, I find!’ said Cecilia, 
laughing. 

OQ, I beg your pardon! I believe I saw you one 
evening at Almack’s: I really beg your pardon, but I 
had quite forgot it.” 
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* Lord, Mr Meadows,” said Miss Larolles, don’t 
you know you are meaning the Pantheon? only con~ 
ceive how you forget things! ’’ 

« The Pantheon, wag it? I never know one of those 
places from another. I heartily wish they were all 
abolished ; I hate public places. Tis terrible to be 
under the same roof with a set of people who would 
care nothing if they saw one expiring! ”” 

“ You are, at least, then, fond of the society of your 
friends?” 

“© no! to be worn out by seeing always the same 
faces !—one is sick to death of friends ; nothing makes 
one so melancholy.” 

Cecilia now went to join the dancers, and Mr 
Meadows, turning to Miss Larolles, said “ Pray don’t 
let me keep you from dancing; I am afraid you'll lose 
your place.” 

* No,” cried she, bridling, “I sha’n’t dance at 
all.’ 

“ How cruel!?’ cried he, yawning, “when you 
know how it exhilarates me to see you! Don’t 
you think this room is very close? JI must go and try 
another atmosphere,—But I hope you will relent, 
and dance?” 

And then, stretching his arms as if half asleep, he 
sauntered into the next room, where he flung himself 
upon a sofa till the ball was over. 

The new partner of Cecilia, who was a wealthy, but 
very simple young man, used his utmost efforts to 
entertain and oblige her, and, flattered by the warmth 
of his own desire, he fancied that he succeeded ; 
though, in a state of such suspence and anxicty, a man 
of brighter talents had failed, 

At the end of the two dances, Lord Ernolf again 
attempted to engage her for his son, but she now ex- 
cused herself from dancing any more, and sat quictly as 
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a spectatiess till the 1est of the company gave over. Mr 
Maniot, however, would not quit her, and she was 
compelled to suppoit with him a trifling conveisation, 
which, though irksome to heiself, to him, who had not 
seen her in her happier hour, was delightful. 

She expected every instant to be again joined by 
young Delvile, but the expectation was disappointed ; 
he came not; she concluded he was in another apart- 
ment; the company was summoned to supper, she then 
thought it impossible to miss him; but, after waiting 
and looking for him in vain, she found he had already 
left the house. 

The 1est of the evening she scarce knew what passed, 
for she attended to nothing; Mr Monckton might 
watch, and Mr Briggs might exhoit hel, Sir Robeit 
might display his insolence, 0: Mi Marriot his gallantiy, 
—all was equally indifferent, and equally unheeded, and 
before half the company left the house, she retired to 
her own room. 

She spent the night in the utmost disturbance ; the 
occurrences of the evening with respect to young Delvile 
she looked upon as decisive: if his absence had cha- 
giined her, his presence had still moie shocked her, since, 
while she was left to conjecture, though she had fears 
she had hopes, and though all she saw was gloomy, all 
she expected was pleasant ; but they had now met, and 
those expectations proved fallacious. She knew not, 
indeed, how to account for the strangeness of his con 
duct; but in seeing it was strange, she was convinced it 
was unfavourable: he had evidently avoided her while 
it was in his power, and when, at last, he was obliged 
to meet her, he was formal, distant, and reserved. 

The more she recollected and dwelt upon the differ- 
ence of his behaviour in their preceding meeting, the 
more angry as well as amazed she became at the change, 
and though she still concluded the pursuit of some other 
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object occasioned it, she could find no excuse for 
his fickleness if that pursuit was recent, nor for his 
caprice if it was anterior. 
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Chapter iy, 
A BROAD HINT. 


HE next day Cecilia, ‘to drive Delvile a little 
from her thoughts, which she now no longer 
wished him to occupy, again made a visit to 

Miss Belfield, whose society afforded her more consola- 
tion than any other she could procwe. 

She found her employed in packing up, and preparing 
to remove to another lodging, for her brother, she said, 
was so much better, that he did not think it right to 
continue in so disgraceful a situation. 

She talked with her accustomed openness of her 
affairs, and the interest which Cecilia involuntarily took 
in them, contributed to lessen her vexation in thinking 
of her ows. ‘The generous fiend of my brother,’ 
said she, ** who, though but a new acquaintance to him, 
has courted him in all his sorrows, when every body else 
forsook him, has brought him at last into a better way 
of thinking. He says there is a gentleman whose son 
is soon going abroad, who he is almost sure will like my 
brother vastly, and in another week, he is to be intro- 
duced to him. And so, if my mother can but reconcile 
herself to parting with him, perhaps we may all do well 
again.” 

* Your mother,” said Cecilia, “when he is gone, 
will better know the value of the blessing she has left in 
her daughter.”’ 

“O no, madam, no; she is wrapt up in him, and 
cares nothing for all the world besides. It was always 
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so, and we have all of us been used toit. But we have 
had a sad scene since you were so kind as to come last ; 
for when she told him what you had done, he was 
almost out of his senses with anger that we had 
acquainted you with his distress, and he said it was pub- 
lishing his misery, and undoing whatever his friend or 
himself could do, for it was making him ashamed 
to appear in the world, even when his affairs might be 
better. But I told him again and again that you had 
as much sweetness as goodness, and instead of hurting 
his reputation, would do him nothing but credit,” 

“T am sorry,” said Cecilia, “Mrs Belfield men- 
tioned the circumstance at all; it would have been 
better, for many reasons, that he should not have heard 
of it.” 

“ She hoped it would please him,” answered Miss 
Belfield, * however, he made us both promise we would 
take no such step in future, for he said we were not 
1educed to so much indigence, whatever he was: and 
that as to our accepting money from other people, that 
we might save up our own for him, it would be answer- 
ing no purpose, for he should think himself a monster 
to make use of it.”” 

« And what said your mother ?”’ 

“ Why she gave him a gieat many promises that she 
would never vex him about it again ; and indeed, much 
as I know we are obliged to you, madam, and gratefully 
as I am sure I would lay down my life to serve you, I 
am very glad in this case that my brother has found it 
out, For though I so much wish him to do some~ 
thing for himself, and not to be so proud, and live in 
a manner he has no right to do, I think, for all that, 
that it 1s a great disgrace to my poor father’s honest 
memory, to have us turn beggars after his death, when 
he Jeft us all so well provided for, if we had but known 
how to be satislied.”” . 
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« There is a natural rectitude in your heart,” said 
Cecilia, * that the ablest casuists could not mend.” 

She then enquired whither they were removing, and 
Miss Belfield told her to Portland Street, Oxford Road, 
where they were to have two apaitments up two pair of 
stairs, and the use of a very good parlour, in which her 
brother might see his fliends. And this,” added she, 
«is a luxury for which nobody can blame him, because 
if he has not the appearance of a decent home, no 
gentleman will employ him.” 

The Padington house, she said, was already let, and 
her mother was determined not to hire another, but still 
to live as penuriously as possible, in order, notwith- 
standing his remonstiances, to save all she could of 
her income for her son. 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mrs Belfield, who very familiarly said she came to 
tell Cecilia they were all in the wrong bow in letting hei 
son know of the £10 bank note, “ for,’’ continued she, 
“he has a pride that would giace a duke, and he thinks 
nothing of his hardships, so long as nobody knows of 
them. So another time we must manage things better, 
and when we do him any good, not let him know a 
word of the matter. We'll settle it all among ourselves, 
and one day or other he’ll be glad cnough to thank us.” 

Cecilia, who saw Miss Belfield colour with shame at 
the ficedom of this hint, now arose to depart: but Mrs 
Belfield begged her not to go so soon, and pressed her 
with such urgency to again sit down, that she was 
obliged to comply. 

She then began a warm commendation of her son, 
lavishly praising all his good qualities, and exalting 
even his defects, concluding with saying “ But, ma’am, 
for all he’s such a complete gentleman, and for all he’s 
made so much of, he was so diffident, I, could not got 
him to call and thank you for the present you made 
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him, though, when he went his last airing, I almost 
knelt to him to do it. But, with all his ment, he 
wants as much encouragement as a lady, for 1 can tell 
you it is not a little will do for him.” 

Cecilia, amazed at this extraordinary speech, looked 
from the mother to the daughter in oider to discover 
its meaning, which, however, was soon rendered plainer 
by what followed. 

“ But pray now, ma’am, don’t think him the more 
ungrateful for his shyness, for young ladies so high in 
the world as you are, must go pretty good lengths before 
a young man will get courage to speak to them. And 
though I have told my son over and over that the ladies 
never like a man the worse for being a little bold, he’s 
so much down in the mouth that it has no effect upon 
him. But it all comes of his being brought up at the 
university, for that makes him think he knows better 
than I can tell him. And so, to be sure, he does. 
However, for all that, it is a hard thing upon a mother 
to find all she says goes just for nothing. But I hope 
you'll excuse him, ma’am, for it’s nothing in the world 
but his over-modesty.”’ 

Cecilia now stared with a look of so much astonish- 
ment and displeasure, that Mrs Belfield, suspecting she 
had gone rather too far, added «I beg you won’t take 
what I’ve said amiss, ma’am, for we mothers of families 
ave more used to speak out than maiden ladies. And 
I should not have said so much, but only I was afraid 
you would misconstrue my son’s backwardness, and so 
that he might be flung out of your favour at last, and 
all for nothing but having too much 1espect for you.” 

“QO dear mother!” cried Miss Belfield, whose face 
was the colour of scarlet, “ pray ! ” 

«What's the matter now?” cried Mrs Belfield; 
“ you are as shy as your brother ; and if we are all to 
be so, when are we to come to an understanding ?”’ 
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«Not immediately, I believe indeed,” said Cecilia, 
rising, “but that we may not plunge deeper in our 
mistakes, I will for the present take my leave.” 

«No, ma’am,” cried Mrs Belfield, stopping her, 
spray don’t go yet, for I’ve got a great many things 
I want to talk to you about. In the first place, ma’am, 
ptay what is your opinion of this scheme for sending my 
son abroad into foreign parts? I don’t know what you 
may think of it, but as to me, it half drives me out of 
my senses to have him taken away from me at last in 
that unnatural manner. And I’m sure, ma’am, if you 
would only put in a word against it, I dare say he would 
give it up without a demur.”’ 

“Me?” cried Cecilia, disengaging herself from her 
hold, “No, madam, you must apply to those friends who 
better understand his affairs, and who would have a 
deeper intciest in detaining him.” 

“Lack a day!” cried Mis Belfield, with scarcely 
smothered vexation, “how hard it is to make these 
grand young ladies come to, reason! As to my son’s 
othe: friends, what good will it do for him to mind 
what they say? who can expect him to give up his 
journey, without knowing what amends he shall get 
for it?” 

“You must settle this matter with him at your 
leisure,” said Cecilia, “I cannot now stay another 
moment.” 

Mis Belfield, again finding she had. been too precipi- 
tate, tried to draw back, saying “Pray, ma’am, don’t 
let what I have mentioned go against my son in your 

good opinion, for he knows no more of it than the 
furthest person in the world, as my daughter can testify : 
for as to shyness, he’s just as shy as a lady himself; so 
what good he ever got at the University, as to the 
matter of making his fortune, it’s what I never could 
discover. However, I dare say he knows best; though 
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when all comes to all, if I was to speak my mind, I 
think he’s made but a poor hand of it.” 

Cecilia, who only through compassion to the blushing 
Hemietta forbore repressing this forwatdness more 
seriously, merely answered Mrs Belfield by wishing 
her good morning: but, while she was taking a kinder 
leave of her timid daughter, the mother added “ As to 
the present, ma’am, you was so kind to make us, Henny 
can witness for me every penny of it shall go to my 
son.”” 

* T rather meant it,’’ said Cecilia, “for your daughter ; 
but if it is of use to any body, my purpose is sufficiently 
answered.” 

Mrs Belfield again pressed her to sit down, but she 
would not again listen to her, coldly saying “I am 
sorry you troubled Mr Belfield with any mebtion of 
what passed between his sister and me, but should you 
speak of it again, I beg you will explain to him that he 
had no concern in that little transaction, which belonged 
wholly to ourselves.” . 

She then hastened down stairs, followed, however, by 
Mrs Belfield, making awkwaid excuses for what she 
had said, intermixed with frequent hints that she knew 
all the time she was in the right. 

This little incident, which convinced Cecilia Mrs 
Belfield was firmly persuaded she was in love with her 
gon, gave her much uneasiness; she feared the son him- 
self might entertain the same notion, and thought it 
most probable the daughter also had imbibed it, though + 
but for the forward vulgarity of the sanguine mother, 
their opinions might long have remained concealed, 
Her benevolence towards them, notwithstanding ité 
purity, must now therefore cease to be exerted: nor 
could. she even visit Miss Belfield, since prudence, and a 
regard for her own character, seemed. immediately ta 
prohibit all commerce with the family. 
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“ And thus difficult,” cried she, “is the blameless 
use of riches, though all who want them, think nothing 
so easy as their disposal! This family I have so much 
wished to serve, I may at last only have injed, since 
the disappointment of their higher expectations, may 
render all smaller benefits contemptible. And thus this 
unfo1 tunate misconstruction of my good offices, robs them 
of a useful assistant, and deprives me at the same time 
of an amiable companion.” 

As soon as she returned home, she had a Jetter put 
into her hand which came from Mr Marriot, whose 
servant had. twice called for an answer in the short time 
she had been absent. 

This letter contained a most passionate avowal of the 
impression she had made on his heart the preceding 
evening, and an angry complaint that Mr Havre) had 
refused to hear his proposals. He entreated her per- 
mission to wait upon her for only five minutes, and 
concluded with the most fervent professions of reapect 
and admiration, 

The precipitancy of this declaration served merely to 
confirm the opinion she had already conceived of the 
weakness of his understanding: but the obstinacy of Mr 
Harrel irritated and distressed her, thongh weary of 
expostulating with so hopeless a subject, whom neither 
reason nor gratitude could turn from his own purposes, 
she was obliged to submit to his management, and was 
well content, in the present instance, to affirm his decree. 
She therefore wrote a concise answer to her new admirer, 
in the usual form of civil rejection, 
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Chapter ij, 
AN ACCOMMODATION. 


ECILIA. was informed the next morning that 
a young woman begged to speak with her, and 
upon sending for her up stairs, she saw, to her 
great surprise, Miss Belfield. 

She came in fear and trembling, sent, she said, by 
her mother, to entreat her pardon for what had passed. 
the preceding day; ‘ But I know, madam,” she added, 
you cannot pardon it, and therefore all that I mean to 
do is to clear my brother from any share in what was 
said, for indeed he has too much sense to harbour any 
such presumption ; and to thank you with a most grate- 
ful heart for all the gaodness you have shewn us.” 

And then, modestly courtsying, she would have 
returned home; but Cecilia, much touched by her 
gentleness, took her hand, and kindly reviving her by 
assurances of esteem, entreated that she would lengthen 
her stay. 

“ Flow good is this, madam,”’ said she, “after having 
so much reason to think so ill of me and of all of us! 
T tried all in my power to undeceive my mother, or at 
least to keep her quiet 5 but she was so much persuaded 
she was right, that she never would listen to me, and 
always said, did I suppose it was for me you condescended 
to come so often ?”” : 

“Yes,” answeied Cecilia, “ most undoubtedly ; had 
I not known you, however well I might have wished 
your brother, I should certainly not have visited at his 
house. But I am very happy to hear the mistake had 
spread no further.” 

+ “No indeed, madam, I never once thought of it; 
and as to my brother, when my mother only hinted it 
to him, he was quite angry. But thoagh I don’t mean 
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to vindicate what has happened, you will not, I hope, 
be displeased if I’say my mother is much more pardon- 
able than she seems to be, for the same mistake she 
made with you, she would have been as apt to have 
made with a princesa; it was not, therefore, from any 
want of respect, but merely from thinking my brother 
might marry as high as he pleased, and believing no 
lady would refuse him, if he-would but have the courage 
to speak.” 

Cecilia assured her she would think no more of the 
error, but told her that to avoid its renewal, she must 
decline calling upon her again till her brother was gone. 
She begged therefore to see her in Portman-square 
whenever she had leisure, repeatedly assuring her of her 
good opinion and regard, and of the pleasure with 
which she should seize every opportunity of shewing 
them. 

Delighted by a reception so kind, Miss Belfield 
remained with her all the morning ; and when at last 
she was obliged to leave her, she was but too happy in 
being solicited to repeat her visit. 

She suffered one day only to elapse before she shewed 
her readiness to accept the friendship that was offered 
her; and Cecilia, much pleased by this eagerness, 
redoubled her efforts to oblige and to serve her. 

From this time, hardly a day passed in which she 
did not call in Portman-square, where nothing in her 
reception was omitted that could contribute to her con- 
tentment. Cecilia was glad to employ her mind in any 
way that related not to Delvile, whom she now earneatly 
endeavoured to think of no more, denying herself even 
the pleasure of talking of him with Miss Belfield, by 
the name of her brother's noble friend, 

During this time she devised various methods, all too 
delicate to give even the shadow of offence, for making 
both useful and ornamental presents to her new favourite, 
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with whom she grew daily more satisfied, and to whom 
she purposed hereafter offering a residence in her own 
house. 

The trial of intimacy, so difficult to the ablest to stand, 
and. from which even the most faultless are so rarely 
acquitted, Miss Belfield sustained with honour, Cecilia 
found her artless, ingenuous, and affectionate; her 
understanding was good, though no pains had been 
taken to improve it; her disposition though ardent was 
soft, and her mind seemed informed by intuitive 
integrity. 

She communicated to Cecilia all the affairs of her 
family, disguising from her neither distress nor mean- 
ness, and seeking to palliate nothing but the grosser 
parts of the character of her mother. She scemed 
equally ready to make known to her even the most 
chosen seercts of her own bosom, for that such she had 
was evident, from a frequent appearance of absence and 
uneasiness which she took but httle trouble to conceal, 
Cecilia, however, trusted not herself, in the present 
critical situation of her own mind, with any enquirics 
that might lead to a subject she was ‘conscious she 
ought not to dwell upon: a short time, she hoped, 
would totally :emove her suspence; but aa she had 
much less reason to expect good than evil, she made it 
her immediate study to prepare for the worst, and there- 
fore carefully avoided all discourse thdt by nourishing 
her tenderness, might weaken her resolution. 

While thus, in friendly conversation and virtuous for~ 
bearance, passed gravely, but not unhappily, the time of 
Cecilia, the 1est of the house was very differently em- 
ployed: feasting, revelling, amusements of all sorts were 
pursued with more eagerness than ever, and the alarm 
which so lately threatened their destruction, seemed 
now merely to heighten the avidity with which they 
were sought, Yet never was the disunion of happiness 
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and diversion more striking and obvious; Mr Harrel, 
in spite of his natural levity, was seized from time to 
time with fits of horror that embittered his gayest 
moments, and cast a cloud upon all his enjoyments. 
Always an enemy to solitude, he now found it wholly 
insupportable, and ran into company of any sort, less 
from a hope of finding entertainment, than from a dread 
of spending half an hour by himself. 

Cecilia, who saw that his rapacity for pleasure en- 
creased with his uneasiness, once more ventured. to speak 
with his lady upon the subject of reformation; coun~ 
sclling her to take advantage of his present apparent 
discontent, which showed at least some sensibility of his 
situation, in order to point out to him the necessity of 
an immediate inspection into his affairs, which, with a 
total change in his way of life, was her only chance for 
snatching him from the dismal despondency into which 
he was sinking. 

Mrs Harret declared herself unequal to following 
this advice, and said that her whole study was to find 
Mr Hiarrel amusement, for he was grown so ill- 
humoured and petulant she quite feared being alone 
with him. 

The house therefore now was more crowded than 
ever, and nothing but dissipation was thought of. 
Among those who upon this plan were courted to it, 
the foremost was Mr Morrice, who, from a peculiar 
talent of uniting servility of conduct with gaiety of 
speech, made himself at once so agreeable and useful in 
the family, that in a short time they fancied it impossible 
to live without him. And Morrice, thongh his first 
view in obtaining admittance had been the cultivation 
of his acquaintance with Cecilia, was perfectly satisfied 
with the turn that matters had taken,.since his utmost 
vanity had never led him to entertain any matrimonial 
hopes with her, and he thought his fortune as likely to 
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profit from the civility of her friends as of herself. For 
Morrice, however flighty and wild, had always at heat 
the study of his own interest ; and though from a giddy 
forwardness of disposition he often gave offence, his 
meaning and his serious attention was not the less 
directed to the advancement of his own affairs: he 
formed no connection from which he hoped not some 
benefit, and he considered the acquaintance and friend~ 
ship of his superiors in no other light than that of pro- 
curing him sooneror later recommendations to new clients. 

Sir Robert Floyer also was more frequent than ever 
in his visits, and Mr Harrel, notwithstanding the re- 
monstiances of Cecilia, contrived every possible oppor- 
tunity of giving him access to her. Mrs Hariel herself, 
though hitherto neutral, now pleaded his cause with 
earnestness; and Mr Arnott, who had been her former 
refuge from this persecution, grew so serious and so 
tender in his devoirs, that unable any longer to doubt 
the sentiments she had inspired, she was compelled even 
with him to be guaided and distant. 

She now with daily concern looked back to the 
sacrifice she had made to the worthless and ungrateful 
Mr Harrel, and was sometimes tempted to immediately 
chuse another guardian, and leave his house for ever: 
yet the delicacy of her disposition was averse to any 
step that might publicly expose him, and her early 
regard for his wife would not suffer her to put it in 
execution. 

These circumstances contributed strongly to encrease 
her intimacy with Miss Belfield; she now never saw 
Mis Delvile, whom alone she preferred to her, and from 
the troublesome assiduity of Sir Robert, scarce ever met 
Mr Monckton but in his presence: she found, there- 
fore, no 1esource against teazing and vexation, but what 
was afforded her by the conversation of the amiable 
Henrietta. 
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Chapter id, 
A DETECTION. 


FORTNIGHT had now elapsed in which 
Cecilia had had no sort of communication with 
the Delviles, whom equally from pride and 

from prudence she foiboie to seek for herself, when one 
morning, while she was sitting with Miss Belfield, her 
maid told her that young Mr Delvile was in the 
drawing~100m, and begged the honour of seeing her for 
a few moments. 

Cecilia, though she started and changed colour with 
sul prize at this message, was unconscious she did either, 
from the yet gieate: surpiise she received by the be- 
haviour of Miss Belfield, who hastily arising, exclaimed 
“Good God, Mr Delvile ! do you know Mr 
Delvile, madam ?—does Mi Delvile visit at this 
house ?” 

« Sometimes; not often,’ answered Cecilia; “but 
why?” 

“J don’t know,—nothing, madam,—I only asked by 
accident, I believe,—but it’s very—it’s cxtiemely—I 
did not know ”’——and colouring violently, she again sat 
down. 

An apprehension the most painful now tgok posses- 
sion of Cecilia, and absorbed in thought, she continued 
for some minutes silent and immoveable, 

Fiom this state she was awakened by her maid, who 
asked if she chose to have her gloves. 

Cecilia, taking them from her without speaking, left 
the room, and not daring to stop for enquiry or consid~ 
eration, hastened down staira ; but when she entered the 
apartment where young Delvile was waiting for her, all 
utterance seemed denied her, and she courtsied without 
saying a word 
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Struck with the look and uncommon manner of her 
entrance, he became in a moment as much disturbed as 
herself, pouring forth a thousand unnecessary and 
embarrassed apologies for his visit, and so totally for- 
getting even the reason why he made it, that he had 
taken his leave and was departing before he recollected 
it. He then turned back, forcing a laugh at his own 
absence of mind, and told her he had only called to 
acquaint her, that the commands with which she had 
honoured him were now obeyed, and, he hoped, to her 
satisfaction. 

Cecilia, who knew not she had ever given him any, 
waited his futher explanation ; and he then informed 
her he had that very morning introduced Mr Belfield to 
the Earl of Vannelt, who had already heaid him very 
advantageously spoken of by some gentlemen to whom 
he had been known at the University, and who was so 
much pleased with him upon this first interview, that he 
meant, after a few enquiries, which could not but turn 
out to his credit, to commit his eldest son to his trust 
in making the tour of Europe. 

Cecilia thanked him for her share in the trouble he 
had taken in this tiansaction; and then asked if Mrs 
Delvile continued well. 

“Yes,” answered he, with a smile half rep:oachful, 
*©as well as one who having ever hoped your favour, can 
easily be after finding that hope disappointed. But much 
as she has taught her son, there is one lesson she might 
pethaps learn from him;—to fly, not seek, those 
dangerous indulgences of which the deprivation is the 
loss of peace ! ”? . 

He then bowed, and made his exit. 

This unexpected reproof, and the yet more unex~ 
pected compliment that accompanied it, in both which 
more seemed meant than met the ear, encreased the pertur- 
bation into which Cecilia had already been thrown. It 
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occurred to her that under the sanction of his mother’s 
name, he had taken an opportunity of making an apology 
for his own conduct; yet why avoiding her society, if 
to that he alluded, should be flying a dangerous indul- 
gence, she could not understand, since he had so 
little reason to fear any repulse in continuing to seek 
it. 
Sorry, however, for the abrupt manner in which she 
had left Miss Belfield, she lost not a moment in hastening 
back to her; but when she came into the 100m, she 
found her employed in looking out of the window, her 
eye following some object with such eainestness of 
attention, that she perceived not her 1etmn. 

Cecilia, who conld not doubt the motive of her 
curiosity, had no great difficulty in forbearing to offer 
her any interruption, She drew her head back in a few 
minutes, and casting it upwards, with her hands clasped, 
softly whispered, “ Heaven ever shield and bless him ! 
and O may he never feel such pain as I do!” 

She then again Jooked out, but soon drawing herself 
in, eaid, in the same soft accents, “Oh why art thou 
gohe ! sweetest and noblest of men! why might I not 
see thee longer, when, under heaven, there is no other 
blessing T wish fo. |”? 

A sigh which at these words escaped Cecilia made 
her start and turn towards the door ; the deepest blushes 
overspread the cheeks of both as their eyes met cach 
other, and while Miss Belfield trembled in every 
limb at the discovery she had made, Cecilia herself 
was hardly able to stand, 

A. painful and most embarrassed silence succeeded, 
which was only broken by Miss Belficld’s bursting into 
tears. 

Cecilia, exttemely moved, forgot for a moment her 
own interest in what was pasding, and tenderly approach- 
“ing, embraced her with the utmost kindness: but still 
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she spoke not, fearing to make an enquiry, from dread- 
ing to hear any explanation. 

Miss Belfield, soothed by her softness, clung about 
her, and hiding her face in her arms, sobbed out, “Ah 
madam! who ought to be unhappy if befriended by 
you! if I could help it, I would love nobody else 
in almost the whole wold. But you must Jet me leave 
you now, and to-mairow I will tell you every thing.” 

Cecilia, who had no wish for making any opposition, 
embraced hei again, and suffered her quietly to depart. 

Hei own mind was now in a state of the utmost 
confusion. The rectitude of her heat and the sound- 
ness of her judgment had hitherto guarded her both 
from erior and blame, and, except during her 1ecent 
suspence, had preserved her tranquility inviolate: but 
her commerce with the wold had been small and 
confined, and her actions had had little reference 
but to herself. The case was now altered; and 
she was suddenly in a conjuncture of all others the 
most delicate, that of accidentally discovering a rival in 
a favourite friend, 

The fondness she had conceived for Miss Belfield, 
and the sincerity of her intentions as well as promises 
to serve her, made the detection of this secret peculiarly 
cruel : she had lately felt no pleasure but in her society, 
and looked forward to much future comfort from 
the continuance of her regard, and from their constantly 
living together : but now this was no longer even to be 
desired, since the utter annihilation of the wishes of 
both, by young Delvile’s being disposed of to a third 
person, could alone render eligible their dwelling under 
the same 100f. 

Her pity, however, for Miss Belfield was almost 
wholly unallayed by jealousy; she harbowed not any 
suspicion that she was loved by young Delvile, whose 
aspiring spirit led her infinitely more to fear some 
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higher rival, than to believe he bestowed even a 
thought upon the poor Henrietta: but still she wished 
with the utmost ardour to know the length of their 
acquaintance, how often they had met, when they 
had conversed, what notice he had taken of her, and 

how so dangerous a preference had invaded her heart. ~ 

But though this cwiosity was both natmal and 
powerful, her principal concern was the arrangement 
of her own conduct: the next day Miss Belfield 
was to tell her every thing by a voluntary promise ; 
but she doubted if she had any right to accept such 
a confidence. Miss Belfield, she was sure, knew 
not she was interested in the tale, since she had not 
even imagined that Delvile was known to her. She 
might hope, therefore, not only for advice but assist. 
ance, and fancy that while she reposed her secret, 
in the bosom of a friend, she secured herself her 
best offices and best wishes for ever. 

Would she obtain them? no; the most romantic 
generosity would revolt from such a demand, for how- 
ever precarious was her own chance with young 
Delvile, Miss Belfield she was sure could not have 
any : neither her birth nor education fitted her for his 
rank in life, and even were both unexceptionable, 
the smallness of her fortune, as Mr Monckton had 
instructed her, would be an obstacle insurmountable. 

Would it not be a kind of treachery to gather from 
her every thing, yet aid her in nothing? to take 
advantage of her unsuspicious openness in order to 
learn all that related to one whom she yet hoped would 
belong ultimately to herself, and gratify an interested 
curiosity at the expence of a candour not more simple 
than amiable? “No,” cried Cecilia, “arts that J 
could never forgive, I never will practice ; this sweet, 
but unhappy gul shall tell me nothing: betrayed 
already by the tenderness of her own heait, she 
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shall at least suffer no further from any duplicity in 
mine. If, indeed, Mr Delvile, as I suspect, is engaged 
elsewhere, I will make this gentle Henrietta the object 
of my future solicitude: the sympathy of our situations 
will not then divide but unite us, and I will take 
her to my bosom, hear all her sorrows, and calm 
her troubled spit by paiticipating in her sensibility. 
But if, on the contiary, this mystery ends more happily 
for myself, if Mr Delvile has now no othe: engage- 
ment, and hereafter clears his conduct to my satisfaction, 
T will not be accessory to loading her future recollec~ 
tion with the shame of a confidence she then cannot 
but repent, noi with an injury to he delicacy that may 
wound it fo ever.” 

She determined, therefore, caiefully to avoid the 
subject for the present, sce she could offer no advice 
for which she might not, hereafter, be suspected of 
selfish motives; but yet, fiom a real iegard to the 
tender-heaited gil, to give all the tacit discomagenient 
that was in her power, to a passion which she firmly 
believed would be productive of nothing but misery. 

Once, from the frankness natural to her disposition, 
she thought not merely of receiving but returning her 
confidence: her better judgment, however, soon led her 
from so hazaidous a plan, which could only have ex- 
posed them both to a 1omantic humiliation, by which, 
in the end, their mutual expectations might piove 
sources of mutual dist ust. 

When Miss Belfield, theiefore, the next morning, 
her air unusually timid, and her whole face covered 
with blushes, made her visit, Cecilia, not seeming to 
notice her confusion, told her she was very sorry she 
was obliged to go out herself, and contrived, under 
vaiious pretences, to keep her maid in the 100m. Miss 
Belfield, supposing this to be accidental, rejoiced in her 
imaginary reprieve, and soon recovered her usual chear- 
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fulness: and Cecilia, who really meant to call upon 
Mis Delvile, borrowed Mis Harrel’s cartiage, and set 
down her artless young friend at her new lodgings in 
Portland-street, before she proceeded to St James’s~ 
square, talking the whole time upon matters of utter 
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Chapter %, 
A SARCASM. 


HE reproach which Cecilia had teceived fiom 
young Delvile in the name of his mother, de~ 
termined her upon making this visit; for though, 

in her present uncertainty, she wished only to see that 
family when sought by themselves, she was yet desiious 
to avoid all appearance of singulaiity, lest any suspicions 
should be raised of her sentiments. 

Mrs Delvile received her with a cold civility that 
chilled and afflicted her: she found hei seuously 
offended by her long absence, and now for the first 
time peiceived that haughtiness of chaacter which 
hitherto she had thought only given to her by the 
calumny of envy; for though he: displeasure was un= 
disguised, she deigned not to make any 1epioaches, 
evidently shewing that her disappointment in the loss of 
her society, was embittered by a prond regret for the 
kindness she believed she had thrown away. But 
though she scrupulously forbore the smallest complaint, 
she failed not fiom time to time to cast out reflections 
upon fickleness and capiice the most satirical and 
pointed, 

Cecilia, who could not possibly avow the motives of 
her behaviour, ventured not to offer any apology for het 
apparent negligence; but, hitheto accustomed to the 
thost distinguished kindness, a change to so much bitter- 
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ness shocked and overpowered her, and she sat almost 
wholly silent, and hardly able to look up. 

Lady Honoria Pemberton, a daughter of the Duke 
of Derwent, now came into the room, and afforded her 
some relief by the sprightliness of her conversation. 
This young lady, who was a relation of the Delviles, 
and of a character the most airy and unthinking, ran on 
during her whole visit in a vein of fashionable scandal, 
with a levity that the censures of Mrs Delvile, though 
by no means spared, had no power to [controul]: and, 
after having completely ransacked the topics of the day, 
she turned suddenly to Cecilia, with whom during her 
residence in St James’s-square she had made some 
acquaintance, and said, “So I hear, Miss Beverley, 
that after half the town has given you to Sir Robert 
Floyer, and the other half to my Lord Derford, you 
intend, without regarding one side or the other, to 
disappoint them both, and give yourself to Mr 
Marriot.” 

“Me? no, indeed,” answered Cecilia, “ your lady- 
ship has been much misinformed.” 

“TI hope so,” said Mrs Delvile, “for Mr Marriot, 
by all I ever heard of him, seems to have but one 
recommendation, and that the last Miss Beverley ought 
to value, a good estate.”’ 

Cecilia, secretly delighted by a speech which’ she 
could not resist flattering herself had reference to her 
son, now a little revived, and endeavoured to bear some 
part in the conversation. 

“ Everybody one meets,” cried Lady Honoria, 
‘disposes of Miss Beverley to some new person; yet 
the common opinion is that Sir Robert Floyer will be 
the man. Bat upon my word, for my own part, I 
cannot conjecture how she will manage among them, 
for Mr Marriot declares he’s determined he won’t be 
refused, and Sir Robert vows that he’ll never give her 
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up. So we none of us know how it will end; but I 
am vastly glad she keeps them so long in suspence.” 

“If there is any stspence,” said Cecilia, “I am at 
least sure it must be wilful. But why should your 
ladyship rejoice in it?” 

©, because it helps to torment them, and keeps 
something going forward, Besides, we are all looking 
in the news-papers every day, to see when they’ll fight 
another duel for you.” 

Another??? cried Cecilia; “indeed they have 
never yet fought any for me.’ 

«©, I beg your pardon,” answered her ladyship, 
“ Sir Robert, you know, fought one for you in the 
beginning of the winter, with that Irish fortune-hunter 
who affronted you at the Opera.”” 

“Trish fortune-hunter?” repeated Cecilia, “ how 
strangely has that quarrel been misrepresented! In the 
first pluce, I never was affronted at the Opera at all, 
and, in the second, if your Ladyship means Mr Belfield, 
I question if he ever was in Ireland in his life.’’ 

® Well,” cried Lady Honoria, “he might come 
from Scotland, for aught I know, but somewhere he 
certainly came from; and. they tell me he is wounded 
terribly, and Si Robert has had all his things packed 
ap this month, that in case he should die, he may go 
abroad in a moment.” 

And pray where, Lady Honoria,” cried Mis 
Delvile, “do you contrive to pick up all this rattle ?”? 

* OQ, I don’t know ; everybody tells me something, 
so I put it all together as well as I can. But I could 
icquaint you with a stranger piece of news than any you 
aave heard yet.” 

¢ And what is that?” 

* O, if IT let you know it, you'll tell your son.” 

“No indeed,” said Mrs Delvile laughing, ‘1 shall 
wobably forget it myself.?? 
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She then made some further difficulty, and, Cecilia, 
uncertain if she was meant to be a party in the com- 
munication, strolled to a window; where, however, 2s 
Lady Honoria did not lower her voice, she heard her 
say “Why you must know I am told he keeps a 
mistress somewhere in Oxford-Road. They say she’s 
mighty pretty ; I should like vastly to see her.’’ 

The consternation of Cecilia at this intelligence would. 
certainly have betrayed all she so much wished to 
conceal, had not her fortunate removal to the window 
guarded her from: observation. She kept her post, 
fearing to look round, but was much pleased when Mrs 
Delvile, with great indignation answered “ I am sorry, 
Lady Honoria, you can find any amusement in listening 
to such idle scandal, which those who tell will never 
vespect you for heaiing. In times less daring in slander, 
the character of Mortimer would have proved to him a 
shield from all injurious aspersions; yet who shall 
wonder he could not escape, and who shall contemn the 
inventors of calumny, if Lady Honoria Pemberton con~ 
descends to be entertained with it?” 

© Dear Mrs Delvile,” cried Lady Honoria, giddily, 
“you take me too seriously.” 

« And dear Lady Honoria,” said Mrs Delvile, “I 
would it were possible to make you take youself 
seriously ; for could you once see with clearness and 
precision how much you lower your own dignity, while 
you stoop to depreciate that of others, the very subjects 
that now make your diversion, would then, far more 
properly, move your resentment.” : 

“ Ay but, dear madam,” cried Lady Honoria, “if 
that were the case, I should be quite perfect, and then 
you and I should never quarrel, and I don’t know what 
we should do for conversation.”” - 

And. with these words, hastily shaking hands with 
Her, she took leave. 
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«Such conversation,” said Mrs Delvile when she 
was gone, “as results from the mixture of fruitless 
admonition with incorrigible levity, would be indeed 
more honoured in the breach than the observanie. But 
levity is so much the fashionable characteristic of the 
present age, that a gay young girl who, like Lady 
Honoria Pemberton, rules the friends by whom she 
ought to be ruled, had little chance of escaping it.’’ 

“She seems so open, however, to repoof,” said 
Cecilia, «that I should hope in a short time she may 
also be open to conviction.” 

© No,” answered Mrs Delvile, I have no hope of 
her at all. I once took much pains with her; but I 
soon found that the easiness with which she hears of her 
faults, is only another effect of the levity with which she 

“commits them. But if the young are never tired 
of erring in conduct, neither are the older in erring in 
judgment ; the fallibility of mize I have indeed very 
lately experienced.” 

Cecilia, who strongly felt the poignancy of this 
sarcasm, and whose constant and unaffected value of 
Mrs Delvile by no means deserved it, was again 
silenced, and again most cruelly depressed: nor could 
she secretly forbear repining that at the very moment she 
found herself threatened with a necessity of foregoing 
the society of her new favourite, Miss Belfield, the 
woman in the whole world whom she most wished to 
have for her friend, from an unhappy mistake was ready 
to relinquish her. Grieved to be thus fallen in her 
esteem, and shocked that she could offer no justification, 
after a short and thoughtful pause, she gravely arose to 
take leave. 

Mrs Delvile then told her that if she had any busi~ 
‘ness to transact with Mr Delvile, she advised her to 
Jacquaint him with it soon, as the whole family left town 

inta few days. 
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This was a new and severe blow to Cecilia, who 
soriowfully repeated “In a few days, madam?” 

“ Yes,”’ answeied Mys Delvile, “I hope you intend. 
to be much concerned ? ” 

« Ah madam!” ctied Cecilia, who could no longer 
preserve her quietness, “if you knew but half the re- 
spect I bear you, but half the sincerity with which I 
value and revere you, all protestations would be useless, 
for all accusations would be over!” 

Mrs Delvile, at once surprised and softened by the’ 
warmth of this declaration, instantly took her hand, 
and said “They shall now, and for ever be over, if it 
pains you to hear them. I concluded that what I said 
would be a matter of indifference to you, or all my dis~ 
pleasure would immediately have been satisfied, when 
orice I had intimated that your absence had excited 
It. 

“That I have excited it at all,’? answered Cecilia, 
“ gives me indeed the severest uneasiness ; but believe 
me, madam, however unfortunately appearances may be 
against me, I have always had the highest sense of the 
kindness with which you have honoured me, and never 
has there been the smallest abatement in the veneration, 
gratitude, and affection I have inviolably borne you.” 

“ You see, then,”’ said Mrs Delvile with a smile, 
“that, where reproof takes any effect, it is not received 
with that easiness you were just now admiting: on the 
contrary, where a concession is made without pain, it is 
also made without meaning, for it is not in human nature 
to project any amendment without a secret repugnance. 
That here, however, you should differ from Lady 
Honoria Pemberton, who can wonder, when you aie 
superior to all comparison with her in every thing ?”’ 

« Will you then,” said Cecilia, accept my apology, 
and forgive me?” 

“J will do more,’ said Mrs Delvile laughing, « T 
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will forgive you without an apology ; for the truth is 
I have heard none! But come,” continued she, per- 
ceiving Cecilia much abashed by this comment, “I will 
enquire no more about the matter ; I am glad to receive 
my young friend again, and even half ashamed, deserv- 
ing as she is, to say how glad!” 

She then embraced her affectionately, and owned she 
had been more mortified by her fancied desertion than 
she had. been willing to own even to herself, repeatedly 
asguring her that for many years she had not made any 
acquaintance she so much wished to cultivate, nor en- 
joyed any society from which she had derived so much 
pleasure. 

Cecilia, whose eyes glistened with modest joy, while 
her heart beat quick with revived expectation, in listen- 
ing to an effusion of praise so infinitely grateful to her, 
found little difficulty in 1eturning her friendly professions, 
and, in a few minutes, was not merely reconciled, but 
more firmly united with her than ever. 

Mrs Delvile insisted upon keeping her to dinner, and 
Cecilia, but too happy in her earnestness, icadily agreed 
to send Mrs Harrel an excuse. 

Neither of the Mr Delviles spent the day at home, and 
nothing, therefore, disturbed or interiupted those glow- 
ing and delightful sensations which spring from a cordial 
renewal of friendship and kindness. The report, indeed, 
of Lady Honoria Pemberton gave her some uneasiness, 
yet the flighty character of that lady, and Mrs Delvile’s 
reply to it, soon made her drive it from her mind, 

, She returned home early in the evening, as other 

company was expected, and she had not changed her 
ress since the morning ; but she first made a promise 
o see Mrs Delvile some part of every day during the 
hort time that she meant to remain in town. 
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Chapter Hf, 
A SURMISE. 


HE next moining opened with another scene; 
Mrs Haniel ran into Cecilia’s room before 
bieakfast, and acquainted her that Mr Harve 

had. not been at home all night. 

The consternation with which she heard this accoun 
she instantly endeavouted, to dissipate, in order to softer 
the apprehension with which it was communicated: Mh. 
Hatrel, however, was extremely uneasy, and sent al 
the town ove to make enquiries, but without receiving 
any intelligence. ‘ 

Cecilia, unwilling to leave her in a state of sucl 
alarm, wrote an excuse to Mis Delvile, that she mig 
continue with her till some information was procure 
A. subject also of such immediate concein, 
sufficient apology for avoiding any particular con 
veisation with Miss Belfield, who called, as usu 
about noon, and whose susceptible heat was muc 
affected by the evident disturbance in which she foun 
Cecilia. 

The whole day passed, and no news airived: bug 
gieatly to her astonishment, Mrs Harrel in the evening 
prepared for going to an assembly! yet declaring at the 
same time it was extiemely disagreeable to her, only 
she was afiaid, if she stayed away, every body would 
suppose something was the matter. 

Who then at last, thought Cecilia, are half so muclf 
the slaves of the would as the gay and the dissipatedif 
Those who work for hire, have at least their hours of 
rest, those who labour for subsistence are at liberty whey 
subsistence is procured ; but those who toil to please ti 
vain and the idle, undertake a task which can never bé 
finished, however scrupulously all private peace, and 
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all internal comfoit, may be sacrificed in reality to the 
folly of saving appearances ! ”” 

Losing, however, the motive for which she had 
given up her own engagement, she now sent for her 
chair, in oider to spend an hour or two with Mis Delvile. 

The servants, as they conducted her up stairs, said 
they would call their lady ; and in entering the diawing- 
room she saw, reading and alone, young Delvile. 

He seemed much sw prised, but 1eceived her with the 
utmost respect, apologizing foi the absence of his mothe, 
whom he said had understood she was not to see her 
till the next day, and had left him to write letters now, 
that she might then be at liberty. 

Cecilia in ieturn made excuses for hei seeming 
inconsistency ; after which, for some time, all conveisa~ 
tion dropt. 

The silence was at length broken by young Delvile’s 
saying “ Mr Belfield’s merit has not been thiown away 
upon Lord Vannelt; he has heard an excellent chai~ 
acter of him from all his former aequamtance, and is 
now fitting up an apartment fo. him in his own honse 
till his son begins his tour.”” 

Cecilia said she was very happy in heating such 
intelligence ; and then again they were both silent. 

*©You have seen,” said young Delvile, after this 
second. pause, “ Mr Belfield’s sister ? ”” 

3 Cecilia, not without changing colom, answered “ Yea, 
in.” 

* She is very amiable,” he continued, “too amiable, 
indeed, for hei situation, since her ielations, hei 
brother alone excepted, are all utterly unworthy of her.”” 

He stopt; but Cecilia made no answer, and he 
presently added Perhaps you do not think her amiable? 
you may have seen more of her, and know some- 
thing to her disadvantage?” 

“O no!” cried Cecilia, with a forced alactity, 
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“but only I was thinking that did you say you 
knew all her relations ? ”’ 

« No,”’ he answeied, “but when I have been with 
Mr Belfield, some of them have called upon him.” 

Again they wee both silent; and then Cecilia, 
ashamed of her apparent backwardness to give praise, 
compelled heiself to say, “Miss Belfield is indeed a 
vely sweet girl, and J wish—” she stopt, not well 
knowing herself what she meant to add. 

* I have been greatly pleased,” said he, after waiting 
some time to hea: if she would finish her speech, “by 
being informed of you goodness to her, and I think she 
seems equally to requile and to deseive it. I doubt not 
you will extend it to her when she is deprived of her 
brother, for then will be the time that by doing her 
most sei vice, it will reflect on yourself most honour.” 

Cecilia, confounded by this recommendation, faintly 
answered “ Certainly,—-whatever is in my power,— 
T shall be very glad—” 

And just then Mrs Delvile made her appearance,: 
and during the mutual apologies that followed, her son 
left the 1oom. Cecilia, glad of any pietence to leave 
it also, insisted upon giving no interruption to Mis 
Delvile’s letter writing, and having promised to spend 
all the next day with her, hurried back to her chair. 

The 1eflections that followed her thither were by no 
means the most soothing: she began now to apprehend that 
the pity she had bestowed upon Miss Belfield, Miss Bel- 
field in a short time might bestow upon her : at any other 
time, his recommendation would merely have served to 
confirm her opinion of his benevolence, but in her pie- 
sent state of anxiety and uncertainty, every thing gave 
birth to conjecture, and had power to alarm her. He 
had behaved to her of late with the strangest coldness 
and distance, —— his piaise of Henrietta had been 
ieady and animated, —- Henrietta she knew adored 
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him, and she knew not with what reason,—but an invo- 
luntary suspicion a1ose in her mind, that the pautiality 
she had herself once excited, was now tiansferied to 
that httle dreaded, but not less dangerous rival. 

Yet, if such was the case, what was to become either 
of the pride o1 the interest of his family? Would his 
relations ever pardon an alliance stimulated neither by 
yank nor riches? would Mr Delvile, who haidly ever 
spoke but to the high-born, without seeming to think 
lus dignity somewhat injured, deign to receive for a 
daughter-in-law the child of a citizen and tradesman? 
would Mrs Delvile herself, little less elevated in her 
notions, though infinitely softer in her manners, ever 
condescend to acknowledge her? Cecilia’s own birth 
and connections, supeiion as they were to those of Miss 
Belfield, were even openly disdained by Mr Delvile, 
and all her expectations of being 1 eceived into his family 
were founded upon the largeness of her fortune, in favour 
of which the brevity of her genealogy might perhaps 
ass unnoticed. But what was the chance of Miss 

elfield, who neither had.ancestors to boast, nor wealth 
to allure? 

This thought, however, awakened all the geneiosity of 
her soul ; ‘ If,’”’ cried she, “the advantages I possess are 
merely those of riches, how little should I be flattered 
by any appearance of pieference! and how ill can I 
judge with what sincenty it may be offered! happier in 
that case is the lowly Henietta, who to poverty may 
attribute neglect, but who can only be sought and 
caressed fiom motives of purest regaid. She loves Mi 
Delvile, loves him with the most artless affection ;— 
perhaps, too, he loves her in return,—why else his 
solicitude to know my opinion of her, and why so 
sudden his alam when he thought it unfavourable? 
Perhaps he means to mary her, and to sacrifice to her 
innocence and her attractions all plans of ambition, and 
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all views of aggrandizement.:—thrice happy Henrietta, 
if such is thy prospect of felicity! to have inspired a 
passion so disinterested, may humble the most insolent 
of thy saps iors, and teach even the wealthiest to envy 
thee ! 


~ 
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Chapter if, 
A BOLD STROKE. 


HEN Cecilia returned home, she heard with 

much concern that no tidings of Mr Harrel 

had yet been obtained. His lady, who did. 

not stay out late, was now very seriously fightened, 

and entreated Cecilia to sit up with her till some news 

could be procured: she sent also for her brother, and 

they all three, in trembling expectation of what was to 
ensue, passed the whole night in watching. 

At six o’clack in the moining, Mr Arnott besought 
his sister and Cecilia to take some rest, promising to 
go out himself to every place where Mr Harrel was 
known to resort, and not to seturn without bringing 
some account of him. ; 

Mrs Harrel, whose feelings were not very acute, 
finding the peisuasions of her brother were seconded by 
her own fatigue, consented to fallow his advice, and 
desired him to begin his search immediately. 

A. few moments after he was gone, while Mrs Harrel 
and Cecilia were upon the stairs, they were startled by 
a.violent knocking at the door: Cecilia, prepared for 
some calamity, hurried her friend back to the drawing- 
room, and then flying out of it again to enquire who 
entered, saw to her equal surprize and 1elief, Mr Harrel 
himself. 

She 1an back with the welcome information, and he 
instantly followed her: Mrs Harrel eagerly told him of 
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her fright, and Cecilia expressed her pleasure at his 
return: but the satisfaction of neither was of long 
duration. 

He came into the room with a look of fierceness the 
most tertifying, his hat on, and his arms folded. He 
made no answer to what they said, but pushed back the 
door with his foot, and flung himself upon a sofa. 

Cecilia would now have withdrawn, but Mis Harrel 
caught her hand to prevent her. They continued some 
minutes in this situation, and then Mr Harel, suddenly 
rising, called out “ Have you any thing to pack up?” 

* Pack up?” repeated Mrs Fiarrel, “ Lord bless 
me, for what?” 

«Tam going abroad,” he answered ; “T shall set. off 
to-morrow.” 

« Abroad?” cried she, bursting into tears, “I am 
sme I hope not!” 

“ Heépe nothing ! ” returned he, in a voice of rage ; 
and then, with a dreadful oath, he ordered her to leave 
him and pack up. 

Mrs Harrel, wholly unused to such treatment, was 
frightened into violent hysterics ; of which, however, he 
took no notice, but swearing at her for a fool who had 
been the cause of bis ruin, he left the room. 

Cecilia, though she instantly rang the bell, and 
hastened to her assistance, was so much shocked by 
this unexpected brutality, that she scarcely knew how 
to act, or what to order. Mrs Harrel, however, soon 
recovered, and Cecilia accompanied her to her own 
apartment, where she stayed, and endeavoured to sooth 
her till Mr Arnott returned. 

The terrible state in which Mr Harrel had at Jaat 
come home was immediately communicated to him, and 
his sister entreated him to use all his influence that the 
scheme for going abroad might be deferred, at least, if 
not wholly given up. 
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Fearfully he went on the embassy, but speedily, and 
with a look wholly dismayed, he returned. Mr Harrel, 
he said, told him that he had contracted a larger debt of 
honour than be had any means to raise, and as he could 
not appear till it was paid, he was obliged to quit the 
kingdom without delay. 

“Oh brother!” cried Mrs Harrel, “and can you 
suffer us to go??? 

*« Alas, my dear sister,’ answered he, what can T 
do to prevent it? and who, if I too am ruined, will in 
future help you?” = * 

Mrs Hairel then wept bitterly, nor could the gentle 
Mr Arnott, forbear, while he tried to comfort her, 
mixing his own tears with those of his beloved sister ; 
but Cecilia, whose reason was stronger, and whose 
justice was offended, felt other sensations: and leaving 
Mrs Harrel to the care of her brother, whose tenderness 
she infinitely compassionated, she retreated into Ker own 
room. Not, however, to rest; the dreadful situation 
of the family made her forget she wanted it, but to 
deliberate upon what course she ought herself to 
pursue. 

She determined without any hesitation against accom- 
panying them in their flight, as the irreparable injury she 
was convinced she had already done her fortune, waa 
more than sufficient to satisfy the most romantic ideas of 
friendship and humanity: but her own place of abode 
must now immediately be changed, and her choice 
rested. only between Mr Delvile and Mr Briggs. 

Important as were the obstacles which opposed her 
residence at Mr Delvile’s, all that belonged to inclina- 
tion and. to happiness encouraged it : while with respect 
to Mr Briggs, though the objections were lighter, there 
was not a single allurement. Yet whenever the suspicion 
recurred to her that Miss Belfield was beloved by young 
Delvile, she resolved at all events to avoid him: but 
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when better hopes intervened, and represented that his 
enquiries were probably accidental, the wish of being 
finally acquainted with his sentiments, made nothing so 
desirable as an intercourse more frequent. 

Such still was her irresolution, when she received 
a message from Mr Arnott to entreat the honour of 
seeing her. She immediately went down stairs, and 
found him in the utmost distress, “OQ Miss Beverley,” 
he cried, “what can I do for my sister! what can [ 
possibly devise to relieve her affliction ! ”” 

“ Indeed I know not! ”? said Cecilia, “but the utter 
impracticability of preparing her for this blow, obviously 
as it has long been impending, makes it now fall so 
heavily I wish much to assist her,—but a debt so 
unjustifiably contracted—” 

“O madam,” interrupted he, “imagine not I sent to 
you with so treacherous a view as to involve you in our 
misery ; far too unworthily has your generosity already 
been abused. I only wish to consult with you what I 
can do for my sister.”? 

Cecilia, after some little consideration, proposed that 
Mrs Hatrel should still be left in England, and under 
their joint care. 

“ Alas!” cried he, “I have alieady made that pro- 
posal, but Mr Harrel will not go without her, though 
his whole behaviour is so totally altered, that I fear to 
trust her with him.” 

“Who is there, then, that has more weight with 
him?” said Cecilia, “shall we send for Sir Robert, 
Floyer to second our request ?”” 

To this Mr Arnott assented, forgetting in his appre~ 
hension of losing his sister, the pain he should suffer 
from the interference of his rival. 

The Baronct presently arrived, and Cecilia, not 
chusing to apply to him herself, left him with Mr 
Arnott, and waited for intelligence in the library. 
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In about an hour after, Mrs Harrel ran into the 
room, her tears dried up, and out of breath with joy, 
and called out “ My dearest friend, my fate is now all 
in your hands, and I am sure you will not refuse to 
make me happy.” - 

«What is it I can do for you?” cried Cecilia, 
dreading some impracticable proposal ; “ask me not, I 
beseech you, what I cannot perform ! ”’ 

“No, no,” answered she, “What I ask requires 
nothing but good natme; Sir Robert Floyer has 
been begging Mr Harrel to leave me behind, and 
he has promised to comply, upon condition you will 
hasten your marriage, and take me into your own 
house.” 

«<My marriage!” cried the astonished Cecilia. 

Here they were joined by Mi: Harrel himself, who 
repeated the same offer. 

«You both amaze and shock me!” cried Cecilia, 
“what is it you mean, and why do you talk to me so 
wildly ? ” 

Miss Beverley,” cried My Hiarrel, “it is high 
time now to give up this reserve, and trifle no longer 
with a gentleman so unexceptionable as Sir Robert 
Floyer. The whole town has long acknowledged 
him as your husband, and you are every where regarded 
as his bride, a little frankness, therefore, in accepting 
him, will not only bind him to you for ever, but do 
credit to the generosity of your character.” 

At that moment Sir Robert himself burst into the 
room, and scizing one of her hands, while both of 
them were uplifted in mute amazement, he pressed. 
it to his lips, poured forth a volley of such compliments 
as he had never before prevailed with himself to utter, 
and confidently entreated her to complete his long- 
attended happiness without the cruelty of further delay. 

Cecilia, almost petrified by the excesa of her sur- 
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prise, at an attack so violent, so hold, and apparently 
so sanguine, was for some time scarce able to speak 
or to defend herself; but when Sir Robert, presuming 
on her silence, said she had made him the happiest 
of men, she indignantly drew back her hand, and 
with a look of displeasure that required little explana- 
tion, would have walked out of the room: when 
Mr Harrel, in a tone of bitterness and disappointment, 
called out “Is this lady-like tyranny then never 
to end?” And Sir Robeit, impatiently following 
her, said * And is my suspense to endure for ever? 
After so many months’ attendance— ”’ 

«This, indeed, is something too much,” said Cecilia, 
turning back, “You have been kept, Sir, in no sus- 
pense; the whole tenor of my conduct has uniformly 
declaied the same disapprobation I at present avow, 
and which my letter, at least, must have put beyond. all 
doubt.” 

“ Farrel,” exclaimed Sir Robert, “did not you tell 
me—~ » 

“Pho, Pho,” cried Harrel, “what signifies calling 
upon me? I never saw in Miss Beverley any disappro~ 
bation beyond what it is customary for young ladies of a 
sentimental turn to shew; and every body knows that 
where a gentleman is allowed to pay his devoirs for any 
length of time, no lady intends to use him very severely.” 

“And can you, Mr Hiarrel,” said Cecilia, « after 
such conversations as have passed between us, persevere 
in this wilful misapprehension? But it is vain to 
debate where all reasoning is disregarded, or to make 
any protestations where even rejection is received as a 
favour.” 

And then, with an air of disdain, she insisted upon 
passing them, and went to her own room. 

Mrs Harrel, however, still followed, and clinging 
round her, still supplicated her pity and compliance. 
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“What infatuation is this!?? cried Cecilia, “is 
it possible that you, too, can suppose I ever mean to 
accept Sir Robert?” 

«'T’o be sure I do,?? answered she, “ for Mr Harrel 
has told me a thousand times, that however you played 
the prude, you would be his at last.’ 

Cecilia, though doubly irritated against Mr Hiarrel, 
was now appeased with his lady, whose mistake, 
however ill-founded, offered an excuse for her 
behaviour: but she assured her in the strongest terms 
that her 1epugnance to the Baionet was unalterable, 
yet told her she might claim from her every good 
office that was not wholly umeasonable. : 

These were words of slender comfort to Mis Harrel, 
who well knew that her wishes and reason had but 
little affinity, and she soon, therefore, left the room. 

Cecilia then resolved to go instantly to Mrs Delvile, 
acquaint her with the necessity of her removal, and 
make her decision whither, accoiding to the manner 
in which her intelligence should be received. 

She sent, therefore, to order a chair, and was already 
in the hall, when she was stopt by the entrance of 
Mr Monckton, who, addressing her with a look of 
haste and earnestness, said, “I will not ask whither 
you are going so early, or upon what enand, for I 
must beg a moment’s audience, be your business what 
it may.” 

Cecilia then accompanied him to the deserted break~ 
fast 100m, which none but the servants had this morning 
entered, and there, grasping her hand, he said, « Miss 
Beverley, you must fly this house directly! it is the 
region of disorder and licentiousness, and unfit to 
contain you.” 

She assured him she was that moment preparing to 
quit it, but begged he would explain himself. 

« { have taken care,’? he answered, “ for some time 
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past, to be well informed of all the proceedings of Mr 
Harrel ; and the intelligence I procured this morning 
is of the most alarming nature. I find he spent the 
night before the last entirely at a gaming table, where, 
intoxicated by a run of good luck, he passed the whole 
of the next day in rioting with his profligate intimates, and 
last night, returning again to his favourite amusement, 
he not only lost all he had gained, but much mote than 
he could pay. Doubt not, therefore, but you will be 
called upon to assist him: he still consideis you as his 
resouice in times of danger, and while he knows you are 
under his roof, he will always believe himself secure.”’ 

* Every thing indeed conspires,’”’ said Cecilia, more 
shocked than surprised at this account, “to make it 
necessary I should quit his house: yet I do not think 
he has at present any further expectations fiom me, as 
he came into the 100m this morning not merely without 
speaking to me, but behaved with a brutality to Mrs 
Harrel that he must be certain would give me disgust. 
Tt shewed me, indeed, a new part of his character, for 
ill as I have long thought of him, I did not suspect he 
could be guilty of such unmanly cruelty.” 

«The character of a gamester,”’ said Mr Monckton, 
“depends solely upon his luck; his disposition varies 
with every throw of the dice, and he is airy, gay and 
good humoured, or sour, morose and savage, neither 
from natwe nor fiom principle, but wholly by the caprice 
of chance.” 

Cecilia then 1elated to him the scene in which she 
had just been engaged with Sir Robert Floyer. 

« This,” cried he, “is a manauvre I have been some 
time expecting : but Mr Haurel, though artful and sel. 
fish, is by no means deep. The plan he had formed 
would have succeeded with some women, and he there~ 
fore concluded it would with all. So many of your 
sex have been subdued by perseverance, and so many 
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have been conquered by boldness, that he supposed 
when he united two such powerful besiegers in the 
person of a Baronet, he should vanquish all obstacles. 

y assuiing you that the world thought the marriage 
already settled, he hoped to surpiise you into believing 
there was no help for it, and by the suddenness and 
vehemence of the attack, to fiighten and hury you into 
comphance. His own wife, he knew, might have been 
managed thus with ease, and so, probably, might his 
sistel, and his mother, and his cousin, for in loye matters, 
or what are so called, women in geneial are ieadily 
duped. He discerned not the supeiority of your 
undetstanding to tricks so shallow and impertinent, nor 
the fimness of your mind in maintaining its own inde- 
pendence. No doubt but he was amply to have been 
rewarded. for his assistance, and probably had you this 
morning been propitious, the Baronet in retutn was to 
have cleared him from his psesent difficulty.” 

“ Even in my own mind,” said Cecilia, “I can no 
longer defend him, for he could neve: have been so 
eager to promote the interest of Sir Robeit, in the 
present teirible situation of his own affairs, had he not 
been stimulated by some seciet motives, THis schemes 
and his artifices, however, will now be utterly lost upon 
me, since your warning and advice, aided by my own 
suffering expetience of the inutility of all [ can do 
for him, will effectually guard me fiom all his future 
attempts.” 

“ Rest no security upon yourself,” said Mi Monck- 
ton, “ since you have no knowledge of the many tricks 
and iventions by which you may yet be plundered. 
Perhaps he may beg peimission to reside in your ‘house 
in Suffolk, or desire an annuity for his wife, or chuse 
to ieceive your fist 1ents when you come of age; and 
whatever he may fix upon, his dagger and. his bowl will 
not fail to procure him. A heart so liberal as yours 
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can only be guarded by flight. You weie going, you 
said, when I came,—and whither ?” 

To—to St James’s-square,” answered she, with a 
deep blush. 

Indeed !—is young Delvile, then, going abioad ?”’ 

« Abroad ?—no,—TI believe not.” 

“Nay, I only imagined it from yom chusing to 
reside in his house.’’ 

*T do not chuse it,’ cried Cecilia, with quickness, 
“but is not any thing preferable to dwelling with Mr 
Briggs?” 

“« Ceitainly,’’ said Mr Monckton coolly, “nor should 
I have supposed he had any chance with you, had I 
not hitherto observed that your convenience has always 
been saciificed to yom sense of propriety.”’ 

Cecilia, touched by praise so full ofcensure, and 
earnest to vindicate her delicacy, after an internal 
struggle, which Mr Monckton “was too subtle to in- 
terrupt, protested she would go instantly to Mr Briggs, 
and see if it were possible to be settlet in bis house, 
before she made any attempt to fix herself cldiher. 

* And when?” said Mr Monckton. 

“J don’t know,’’ answered she, with some hesitation, 
* perhaps this afternoon.” : : 

** Why not this morning ?”” 

“I can go out no wheie this morning ; I must stay 
with Mrs Harrel.” 

You thought otherwise when I came, you were 
then content to Jeave her.” 

Cecilia’s alacrity, however, for changing her abode, 
was now*at an end, and she would fain have been left 
quietly to 1e-consider her plans: but Mi Monckton 
urged so strongly the danger of her lengthened stay in 
the house of so designing a man as Mr Hanel, that he 
prevailed with her to quit it without delay, and had 
himself the satisfaction of handing her to her chair. 
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Chapter biij, 
A MISER’§ MANSION. 


R BRIGGS was at home, and Cecilia instantly 
and briefly informed him that it was incon- 
venient for her to live any longer at Mr 

GHarrel’s, and that if she could be accommodated at his 
house, she should be glad to reside with him during | 
the 1est of her minority. 

“Shall, shall,” cried he, extremely pleased, “ take 
you with all my heart. Warrant Master Harrel’s made 
a good penny of you. Naa bit the better for dressing 
so fine ; many a rogue in a, gold lace hat.” 

Cecilia begged to know what apartments he could 
spare for her, 

“ Take you up stairs,” cried h@;*« shew you a place 
for a queen”?! : 

He then léd her up stairs, and took her to a room 
entirely gaik, and so close for want of air that she could 
hardly fests in it. She,fetreated to the landing- 
place tilBhe had opened the shuttéra, and then saw an 
apartmeng the most forlorn she had ever beheld, con- 
taining” other fuyniture than a ragged stuff bed, two 
worn-out rush~bottémed chairs, an,old wooden box, and 
a bit of broken glass which was‘fastened to the wall by 
two bent nails. 

«“Seeghere, my little chick,” cried he, “ everything 
ready |; and a box for your gimcracks into the 
bargainy”’ 7 

You don’t mean this place for me, Sj?” cried 
Cecilia, 'staring. . 

«Do, do;” cried he, “a deal nicer by and by. 
Only wants a little furbishing: soon put to rights, 
Neyer sweep a room out of use ;Yonly wears out brooms 
for nothing.” 
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“ But, Sir, can I not have an apartmegg on the first 
floor ?”’ . 

“No, no, something else to do with i 
the club; secrets in all things! Make 1 
enough. Come again next week; wear qitite a new 
face. Nothing wanting but a table; pick you up one 
at a broker’s,” 

“But I am obliged, Sir, to leave Mr Harrel’s house 
directly.” 

« Well, well, make shift without a table at first; no 
great matter if you ha’n’t one at all, nothing patticular 
to do with it. Want another blanket, though. Know 
where to get one; a very good broker hard by. 
Understand how to deal with him! A close dog, but 
warm.” 

*‘T have also two servants, Sir,”’ said Cecilia. 

“Won't have ’em! Sha’n’t come!” Eat me out 
of house and home.” 

“¢ Whatever they eat, Sir,’ answered she, “ will be 
wholly at my expence, as will everything else that 
belongs to them.”’ s 

“ Better get rid of them: hate servants ; di a pack 
of rogues: think of nothing but stuffing and guttling,”” 

Then opening another doo, “Sec here,”?"he cricd, 
“my own room just by ; snug as a church | * 

Cecilia, following him into it, lost a great part of her 
surprise at the piaise he had lavished upon that which 
he destined for herself, by perceiving that his own was 
yet more scantily furnished, having nothing in it but a 
miserable bed without any curtains, and a large chest, 
which, while it contained his clothes, sufficed both for 
table and chair. 

s* What are doing here? ”’ cried he angrily, to a maid 
who was making the bed, “can’t you take more care? 
beat out all the feathers, see! two on the ground; 
nothing but waste and extravagance! never mind how 
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soon a man’s ruined. Come to want, you slut, see 
that, come to want ! ”” 

“‘T can never want more than I do here,’’ said the 
girl, ‘so that’s one comfort.” 

Cecilia now began to repent she had made known the 
purport of her visit, for she found it would be utterly 
impossible to accommodate either her mind or her 
person to a residence such as was here to be obtained : 
and she only wished Mr Monckton had been present, 
that he might himself be convinced of the imprac- 
ticability of his scheme. Her whole business, there- 
fore, now, was to retract her offer, and escape from the 
house, 

“T see, Sir,” said she, when he turned from his 
servant, “that I cannot be received here without in- 
convenience, and therefore I will make some new 
arrangement in my plan.” 

© No, no,”’ cried he, “like to have you, ’tis but fair, 
all in our turn; won’t be choused ; Master Harrel’s 
had his share. Sorry could not get you that sweet- 
heart! would not bite; soon find out another; never 
fret.?? 

‘ But there are so many things with which I cannot 
possibly dispense,”’ said Cecilia, “that I am certain my 
removing hither would occasion you far more trouble 
than you at present foresee.” 

“No, no; get all in order soon: go about myself; 
know how to bid; understand trap; always go shabby ; 
no making a bargain in a good coat. Look sharp at 
the goods ; say they won’t do; come away ; send some- 
body else for ’em. Never go twice myself; nothing 
got cheap if one seems to have a hankering.” 

* But I am sure it is not possible,” said Cecilia, 
* hurrying down stairs, “ that my room, and one for each 
of my servants, should be ready in time.” 

Yes, yes,” cried he, following her, “ready in a 
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trice, Make a little shift at first; double the blanket 
till we get another; lie with the maid a night or two ; 
never stand for a trifle.” 

And, when she was seated in her chair, the whole 
time disclaiming Her intention of returning, he only 
pinched her cheek with a facetious smirk, and said, 
“ By, by, little duck ; come again soon. Warrant I’ll 
have the room ready. Sha’n’t half know it again ; 
make it as smart as a carrot.” 

And then she left the house; fully satisfied that no 
one could blame her refusing to inhabit it, and much 
less chagrined than she was willing to suppose herself, 
in finding she had now no resource but in the 
Delviles. 

Yet, in her serious reflections, she could not but 
think herself strangely unfortunate that the guardian 
with whom alone it seemed proper for her to reside, 
should by parsimony, vulgarity, and meanness, render 
riches contemptible, prosperity unavailing, and economy 
odious: and that the choice of her uncle should thus 
unhappily have fallen upon the lowest and most wretched 
of misers, in a city abounding with opulence, hospitality, 
and splendour, and of which the principal inhabitants, 
Jong eminent for their wealth and their probity, were 
now almost universally rising in elegance and liberality. 
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Chapter iz, 
A DECLARATION, 


ECILIA’S next progress, therefore, was ta 

St James’s-square, whither she went in the 

utmost anxiety, from her uncertainty of the 
reception with which her proposal would meet. 

The servants informed her that Mr and Mra Delvile 
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were at breakfast, and that the Duke of Derwent and 
his two daughters were with them. 

Before such witnesses to relate the reasons of her 
leaving the Harrels was impossible; and from such a 
party to send for Mrs Delvile, would, by her stately 
guardian, be deemed an indecorum unpardonable. She 
was obliged, therefore, to return to Portman-square, in 
order to open her cause in a letter to Mrs Delvile. 

Mr Arnott, flying instantly to meet her, called ont 
“O madam, what alarm has your absence occasioned ! 
My sister believed she should see you no more, Mr 
Harrel feared a premature discovery of his purposed 
retreat, and we have all been under the cruelest appre- 
hensions lest you meant not to come back,” 

“T am sorry I spoke not with you before I went 
out,’’ said Cecilia, accompanying him to the library, 
“but I thought you were all too much occupied to 
miss me. I have been, indeed, preparing for a removal, 
but I meant not to leave your sister without bidding her 
adieu, nor, indeed, to quit any part of the family with 
so little ceremony. Is Mr Harrel still firm to his last 
plan?” 

“T fear so! TI have tried what is possible to dissuade 
him, and my poor sister has wept without ceasing. 
Indeed, if she will take no consolation, I believe I shall 
do what she pleases, for I cannot bear the sight of her 
in such distress,’” ; 

“ You are too generous, and too good ! ” -said 
Cecilia, “and I know not how, while flying from 
danger myself, to forbear counselling you to avoid it 
also.” : 

“Ah madam!” cried he, “the greatest danger for 
me is what I have now no power to run from ! ” 

Cecilia, though she could not but understand him, 
felt not the less his friend for knowing him the humblest 
of her admirers ; and as she saw the threatening ruin to 
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which his too great tenderness exposed him, she kind]; 
said * Mr Arnott, I will speak to you without reserve 
Tt is not difficult to see that the destruction whicl 
awaits Mr Harrel, is ready also to ensnare his brother. 
in-law : but Jet not that blindness to the future whicl 
we have so often lamented for him, hereafter be lamentec 
for yourself. Till his present connections are broken. 
and his way of living is changed, nothing can be done 
for him, and whatever you were to advance, would 
merely be sunk at the gaming table. Reserve, there- 
fore, your liberality till ic may indeed be of service to 
him, for believe me, at present, his mind is as much 
injured as his fortune.” 

« And is it possible, madam,” said Mr Arnott, in an 
accent of surprize and delight, “that you can deign to 
be interested in what may become of me/ and that my 
sharing or escaping the 1uin of this house is not wholly 
indifferent to you? ” 

“ Certainly not,” answered Cecilia ; “as the brother 
of my earliest friend, I can never be insensible to your 
welfare.” 

«“ Ah madam ! ”? cried he, “as her brother !——-Oh 
that there were any other tie !—”’ 

“ Think a little,” said Cecilia, preparing to quit the 
room, “ of what I have mentioned, and, for your sister’s 
sake, be firm now, if you would be kind hereafter.” 

“ T will be any and every thing,” cried he, “that Miss 
Beverley will command.” 

Cecilia, fearful of any misinterpretation, then came 
back, and gravely said, “ No, Sir, be ruled only by your 
own judgment: or, should my advice have any weight 
with you, remember it is given from the most dis- 
interested motives, and with no other view than that of 
securing your power to be of service to your sister.”’ 

“ For that sister’s sake, then, have the goodness to 
hear my situation, and honour me with further directions.” 
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“You will make me fear to speak,” said Cecilia, “ if 
you give so much consequence to my opinion, I have 
seen, however, nothing in your conduct I have ever 
wished changed, except too Ite attention to your own 
interest and affairs.’” 

“Ah!” cried he, “with what rapture should T 
hear those words, could I but imagine—’’ 

* Come, come,” said Cecilia, smiling, “no digres- 
sion! You called me back to talk of your sister; if 
you change your subject, perhaps you may lose your 
auditor.” 

* T would not, madam, for the world encroach upon 
your goodness; the favour I have found has indeed 
always exceeded my cxpectations, as it has always sur- 
passed my desert: yet has it never blinded me to my 
own unworthiness. Do not, then, fear to indulge me 
with your conversation ; I shall draw from it no 
inference but of pity, and though pity from Miss 
Beverley is the sweetest balm to my heart, it shall 
never seduce me to the encouragement of higher 
hopes.”” 

Cecilia had long had reason to expect such a 
declaration, yet she heard it with unaffected concern, 
and looking at him with the utmost gentleness, said 
“ Mr Arnott, your regard does me honour, and, were 
it somewhat more rational, would give me pleasure ; 
take, then, from it what is more than I wish or 
merit, and, while you preserve the rest, be assured it 
will be faithfully returned.” 

« Your rejection is so mild,’ cried he, “ that I, 
who had no hope of acceptance, find relief in having 
at Jast told my sufferings. Could I but continue to 
see you every day, and to be blest with your con~ 
versation, I think I should be happy, and I am sure 
I should be grateful.” 

« You are already,” answered she, shaking her head, 
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and moving towards the door, “ infiinging the condi- 
tions upon which our fiiendship is to be founded.” 

«Do not go, madam,” he cried, till I have done 
what you have just promised to permit, acquainted you 
with my situation, and been honoured with your adyice. 
I must own to you, then, that £5000, which I had in 
the stocks, as well as a considerable sum in a banker’s 
hands, I have parted with, as I now find for ever: 
but I have no heart for refusal, nor would my sister at 
this moment be thus distressed, but that I have nothing 
more to give without I cut down my trees, or sell some 
farm, since all I was worth, except my landed propeity, 
is already gone. What, therefore, [ can now do to 
save Mr Harrel fiom this desperate expedition I know 
not.” ‘ 

“Tam sorry,” said Cecilia, “to speak with severity 
of one so nearly connected with you, yet, suffer me to 

* ask, why should he be saved from it at all? and what 
is there he can at.present do better? Has not he long 
been threatened with every evil that is now arrived? 
have we not both warned him, and have not the 
clamoura of his creditors assailed him? yet what has 
been the consequence? he has not submitted to the 
smallest change in his way of life, he has not denied 
himself a single indulgence, nor spared. any expence, nor 
thought of any reformation. Luxury has followed 
luxury, and he has only grown fonder of extravagance, 

#8 extravagance has become more dangerous. ‘Till the 

“present storm, therefore, blows over, leave him to his 
fate, and when a calm succeeds, I will myself, for the 
sake of Priscilla, aid you to save what is possible of the 
wreck,” \ 

“All you say, madam, is as wise as it is good, and 
now I am acquainted with your opinion, I will wholly 
new model myself upon it, and grow as steady apainst all 
attacks as hithetto I have been yielding.” 
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Cecilia was then retiring; but again detaining her, 
he said “ You spoke, madam, of a removal, and indeed 
it is high time you should quit this scene: yet I hope 
you intend not to go till to-morrow, as Mr Harrel 
has declared your leaving him sooner will be his 
destruction.” 

“Heaven foibid,’? said Cecilia, “for I mean to be 
gone with all the speed in my power.” 

“Mr Harrel,”? answered he, “did not explain him~- 
self; but I believe he apprehends your deserting his 
house at this critical time, will raise a suspicion*of his 
own design of going abroad, and make his creditors 
interfere to prevent him.” 

“To what a wretched state,”? cried Cecilia, “has he 
reduced himself! I will not, however, be the voluntary 
instrument of his disgrace; and if you think my stay is 
so material to his security, I will continue here till 
to-morrow morning.”? 

Mr Arnott almost wept his thanks for this conces- 
sion, and Cecilia, happy in making it to him instead of 
Mr Harrel, then went to her own room, and wrote the 
following letter to Mrs Delvile. 


To the Hon. Mrs Delvile, 8t James’ s-square. 


Portman Squane, June 12. 


Dear Mavam,—I am willing to hope you have been 
rather surprised that I have not sooner availed myself of 
the permission with which you yesterday honoured me 
of spending this whole day with you, but, unfortunately 
for myself, Iam prevented waiting upon you even for 
any part of it. Do not, however, think me now un- 
grateful if I stay away, nor to-morrow impertinent, if 1 
‘venture to enquire whether that apartment which you 
had once the goodness to appropriate to my use, may 
then again be spared for me! The accidents which 
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have prompted this strange 1equest will, I ‘trust, be 
sufficient apology for the liberty I take in making it, 
when I have the honour to see you, and acquaint you 
what they are-—I am, with the utmost sespect, Dear 
Madam, your most obedient humble servant, 

Cronia Bevervey. 


She would not have been thus concise, had not the 
caution of Mr Arnott made her fear, in the present 
perilous situation of affairs, to trust the ‘secret of Mr 
Harrel to paper. 

The following answer was returned her from Mrs 
Delvile :-—~ 


To Miss Beverley, Portman=square. 


T'he accidents you mention are not, I hope, of a very 
serious nature, since I shall find difficulty insurmountable 
in trying to lament them, if they are productive of a 
lengthened visit from my dear Miss Beverley to her 
Faithful humble servant, Aveusts Denviz, 


Cecilia, charmed. with this note, could now no longer 
forbear looking forward to brighter prospects, flattering 
herself that once under the roof of Mrs Delvile, she 
must necessarily be happy, let the engagements or be- 
haviour of her son be what they might. 
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Chapter fz, 
A GAMESTER’S CONSCILNCE. 
ROM this soothing prospect, Cecilia was presently 
disturbed by Mrs Harrel’s maid, who camte to 


entreat she would hasten to her lady, whom she 
feared was going into fits, 
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Cecilia flew to her immediately, and found her in 
th® most violent affliction. She used every kind effort 
i her, powergto quiet and console her, but it was not 
withont t ost difficulty she could sob out the cause 
of this fresh sorrow, which indeed. was not trifling. Mr 
Hiarrel, she said, had told her he could not possibly 
raise money even for his travelling expences, without 
risking a discovery of his project, and being seized by 
his creditors: he had therefore charged her, through her 
brother or her friend, to procure for him £3000, a8 less 
would, not sufice to maintain them while abroad, and 
he knew novidfttthod by which he could have any remit- 
tances without danger,»And, when she hesitated in her 
compliance, he furiously accused her.of having brought 
on all this distress by her negligence and want of man- 
agement, and declared that if she did not get the money, 
she would only be served as she merited by starving in 
a foreign gaol, which he swore would be the fate of 
them both. 

The horror and indignation with which Cecilia heard 
this account were unspeakable. She saw evidently that 
she was again to be played upon by terror and distress, 
and the cautions and opinions of Mr Monckton no 
longer appeared overstrained ; one year’s income was 
already demanded, the annuity and the country house 
might next be required: she rejoiced, however, that 
thus wisely forewarned, she was not liable to surprise, 
and she determined, be their entreaties or representations 
what they might, to be immovably steady in her purpose 
of leaving them the next morning. ' 

Yet she could not but grieve at suffering the whole 
burthen of this clamorous imposition to fall upon the 
soft~hearted Mr Arnott, whose inability to resist solici- 
tation made him so unequal to sustaining its weight: 
but when Mrs Harrel was again able to go on with her 
account, she heard, to her infinite surprise, that all ap- 
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plication to her brother had proved fruitless. “He 
will not hear me,’? continued Mrs Harrel, “and he 
never was deaf to me before! so now I have lost my 
only and last resource, my brother himself gives me up, 
and there is no one else upon earth who will assist 
me! ”’ 

« With pleasure, with readiness, with joy,’? cried 
Cecilia, should you find assistance from me, were it to 
you alone it were given ; but to supply fuel for the 
very fire that is consuming you—-no, no, my whole 
heart is hardened against gaming and gamesters, and 
neither now nor ever will I suffer any consideration to 
soften me in their favour.” 

Mrs Harrel only answered by tears and lamentations ; 
and Cecilia, whose justice shut not out compassion, 
having now declared her purposed firmness, again 
attempted to sooth her, entreating her not to give way 
to such immoderate grief, since better prospects might 
arise from the very gloom now before her,‘and a short 
time spent in solitude and ceconomy, might enable her to 
return to her native land with recovered happiness. 

‘No, I shall never return! ”? cried she, weeping, “I 
shall die, I shall break my heart before I have been 
banished a month! Oh Miss Beverley, how happy are 
you! able to stay where you please,—rich,—rolling in 
wealth which you do not want,—-of which had we but one 
year’s income only, all this misery would be over, and 
we might stay in our dear, dear, country ! ” 

Cecilia, struck by a hint that so nearly bordered upon 
reproach, and offended by seeing the impossibility of 
ever doing enough, while anything remained to be done, 
forbore not without difficulty enquiring what next was 
expected from her, and whether any part of her fortune 
might be guarded, without giving room for some cen- 
sure! but the deep affliction of Mrs Harrel soon 
removed her resentment, and scarcely thinking her, 
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while in a state of such wretchedness, answerable for 
what she said, after a little recollection, she mildly 
replied “ As affluence is all comparative, you may at 
present think I have more than my share: but the 
time is only this moment past, when your own situation 
seemed as subject to the envy of others as mine may be 
now. My future destiny is yet undetermined, and the 
occasion I may have for my fortune is unknown to my- 
self; but whether I possess it in peace or in turbulence, 
whether it proves to me a blessing or an injury, so long 
as I can cail it my own, I shall always remember with 
alaciity the claim upon that and upon me which early 
friendship has so justly given Mrs Harrel. Yet permit 
me, at the same time, to add, that I do not hold myself 
so entirely independent as you may probably suppose 
me. I have not, it is true, any Relations to call 
me to account, but respect for their memory supplies 
the plate of their authority, and I cannot, in the 
distribution of the fortune which has devolved to me, 
forbear sometimes considering how they would have 
wished it should be spent, and always remembering 
that what was acquired by industry and labour, should 
never be dissipated in idleness and vanity. Forgive 
me for thus speaking to the point; you will not find 
me less friendly to yourself, for this frankness with 
respect to your situation.” 

‘Tears were again the only answer of Mrs Harrel ; 
yet Cecilia, who pitied the weakness of her mind, 
stayed by her with the most patient kindness till the 
servants announced dinner. She then declared she 
would not go down stairs: but Cecilia so strongly 
represented the danger of awakening suspicion in the 
servants, that she at last prevailed with her to make her 
appearance. 

Mi Harrel was already in the parlour, and enquiring 
for Mr Arnott, but was told by the servants he had 
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sent word he had another engagement. Sir Robert 
Floyer also kept away, and, for the first time since 
her arrival in town, Cecilia dined with no other 
company than the master and mistress of the house. 

Mrs Harrel could eat nothing; Cecilia, merely 
to avoid creating surprise in the servants, forbore 
following her example; but Mr Hartel eat much as 
usual, talked all dinner-time, was extremely civil to 
Cecilia, and discovered not by hia manners the least 
alteration in his affairs. 

When the servants were gone, he desired his wife to 
step for a moment with him into the library. They 
soon returned, and then Mr Harrel, after walking 
in a disordered manner about the room, rang the bell, 
and oidered his hat and cane, and as he took them, 
aaid “Tf this failk—* and, stopping short, without 
speaking to his wife, or even bowing to Cecilia, he 
hastily went out of the house, 

Mrs Harrel told Cecilia that he had merely called 
her to know the event of her two petitions, and had 
heard her double failure in total silence. Whither he 
was now gone it was not easy to conjecture, nor what 
was the new resource which he still seemed to think 
worth trying ; but the manner of his quitting the house, 
and the threat implied by if this fails, contributed not to 
Jessen the grief of Mrs Harel, and gave to Cecilia 
herself the utmost alarm. 

They continued together till tea-time, the sei vants 
having been ordered to admit no company. Mr 
Harrel himself then returned, and returned, to the 
amazement of Cecilia, accompanied by Mr Marriot. 

He presented that young man to both the ladies as 
a gentleman whose acquaintance and friendship he 
was very desirous to cultivate. Myre Harrel, too much 
absorbed in her own affairs to care about any other, 
saw his entrance with a momentary surprise, and then 
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thought of it no more: but it was not so with Cecilia, 
whose better understanding led her to deeper reflection. 

Even the visits of Mr Marriot but a few weeks since 
Mr Harrel had prohibited, yet he now introduced him 
into his house with particular distinction; he came 
back too himself in admirable spirits, enlivened in 
his countenance, and restored to his good humour. 
A change so extraordinary both in conduct and dis- 
position convinced her that some change no less extra- 
ordinary of circumstance must previously have happened : 
what that might be it was not possible for her to divine, 
but the lessons she had received from Mr Monckton 
led. her to suspicions of the darkest kind. 

Every part of his behaviour served still finther to 
confirm them; he was civil even to excess to Mr 
Marriot; he gave orders aloud not to be at home 
to Sir Robert Floyer; he made his court to Cecilia 
with unusual assiduity, and he took every method in 
his power to procure opportunity to her admirer of 
addressing and approaching her. 

The young man, who seemed enamoured even ta 
madness, could scarce refrain not merely from pro- 
atration to the object of his passion, but to Mr Harrel 
himself for permitting him to see her. Cecilia, who 
not without some concern peiceived a fondness s0 
fruitless, and who knew not by what arts or with 
what views Mr Hartel might think proper to encourage 
it, determined to take all the means that were in her 
own power towards giving it immediate control. She 
behaved, therefore, with the utmost reserve, and the 
moment tea was over, though earnestly entreated to 
remain with them, she retired to her own room, without 
making any other apology than coldly saying she could 
not stay. 

In about an hour Mrs Harrel ran up stairs to her. 

*Oh Miss Beverley,” she cried, “a little respite is 
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now granted me! Mr Harrel says he shall stay 
another day ; he says, too, one single thousand pound 
would now make him a new man.” 

Cecilia returned no answer; she conjectured some 
new deceit was in agitation to raise money, and she 
feared Mr Marriot was the next dupe to be played upon. 

Mrs Harrel, therefore, with a look of the utmost 
disappointment, left her, saying she would send for her 
brother, and once more try if he had yet any remaining 
regard for her. 

Cecilia rested quiet till eleven o’clock, when she was 
summoned. to supper: she found Mr Marriot still the 
only guest, and that Mr Arnott made not his 
appearance. 

She now resolved to publish her resolution of going 
the next morning to St James’s-square. As soon, 
therefore, as the servants withdrew, she enquired of 
Mr Harrel if he had any commands with Mr or Mrs 
Delvile, as she should see them the next morning, and 
purposed to spend some time with them. 

Mr Harrel, with a look of much alarm, asked if she 
meant the whole day. 

Many days, she answered, and probably some 
months. 

Mrs Harrel exclaimed her surprise aloud, and Mr 
Harrel looked aghast: while his new young friend cast 
upon him a glance of reproach and resentment, which 
fully convinced Cecilia he imagined he had procured 
himself a title to an easiness of intercourse and fre~ 
quency of meeting which this intelligence destroyed. 

Cecilia, thinking after all that had passed, no other 
ceremony on her part was necessary but that of simply 
speaking her intention, then arose and. returned to her 
own room. 

She acquainted her maid that she was going to make 
a visit to Mra Delvile, and gave her directions about 
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packing up her clothes, and sending for a man in the 
morning to take care of her books. 

This employment was soon interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs Harrel, who desiring to speak with 
her alone, when the maid was gone, said “O Miss 
Beverley, can you indeed be so barbarous as to leave 
me?” 

*T entreat you, Mrs Harrel,” answered Cecilia, 
to save both yourself and me any further discussions. 
I have delayed this removal very Jong, and I can now 
delay it no longer.” 

Mrs Harrel then flung herself upon a chair in the 
bitterest sorrow, declaring she was utterly undone; that 
Mr Harrel had declared he could not stay even an 
hour in England if she was not in his house; that he 
had already had a violent quarrel with Mr Marriot 
upon the subject; and that her brother, though she had 
sent him the most earnest entreaties, would not come 
near her. 

Cecilia, tired of vain attempts to offer comfort, now 
urged the warmest expostulations against her opposition, 
strongly yepresenting the real necessity of her going 
abroad, and the unpardonable weakness of wisling to, 
continue such a life as she now led, adding debt to 
debt, and hoarding distress upon distress. 

Mrs Harrel then, though rather from compulsion 
than conviction, declared she would agree to go, if she 
had not a dread of ill usage ; but Mr Harrel, she said, 
had behaved to her with the utmost brutality, calling 
her the cause of his ruin, and threatening that if she 
procured not this thousand pound before the ensuing 
evening, she should be treated as she deserved for her 
extravagance and folly. 

“ Does he think, then,” said Cecilia with the utmost 
indignation, “that I am to be frightened through your 
fears into what compliances he pleases?” 
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“O no,” cried Mrs Harrel, “no; his expectations 
are all from my brother. He surely thought that when 
I supplicated and pleaded to him, he would do what I 
wished, for so he always did formerly, and so once 
again I am sure he would do now, could I but, make 
him come to me, and tell him how I am used, and. tell 
him that if Mr Harrel takes me abroad in this humour, 
I verily think in his rage he will half murder me.” 

Cecilia, who well knew she was herself the real 
cause of Mr Arnott’s resistance, now felt her resolution 
waver, internally reproaching herself with the sufferings 
of his sister; alarmed, however, for her own constancy, 
she earnestly besought Mis Harrel to go and compose 
heyself for the night, and promised to deliberate what 
could be done for her before morning. 

Mrs Harrel complied; but scarce was her own rest- 
more broken than that of Cecilia, who, though ex- 
tremely fatigued with a whole night’s watching, was so 

erturbed in her mind she could not close her eyes. 

Mrs Harrel was her earliest, and had once been her 
dearest friend; she had deprived her by her own 
advice of her customary or in her brother; to 
refuse, therefore, assistance to her seemed cruelty, 
though to deny it to Mr Harrel was justice: she en- 
deavoured, therefore, to make a compromise between 
her judgment and compassion, by resolving that though 
she would grant nothing further to Mr Harrel while 
he remained in London, she would contribute from 
time to time both to his necessities and comfort, when 
once he was established elsewhere upon some plan of 
prudence and ceconomy. 
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Chapter xj, 
A PERSICUTION. 


HE next morning by five o’clock Mrs Harrel 
came into Cecilia’s 100m to know the result of 
her deliberation; and Cecilia, with that giaceful 

readiness which accompanied all her kind offices, in- 
stantly assured her the thousand pound should be her 
own, if she would consent to seek some quiet retreat, 
and receive it in small sums, of fifty or one hundred 
pounds at a time, which should be carefully transmitted, 
and which, by being delivered to herself, might secure 
better treatment from Mr Harrel, and be a motive to 
1evive his care and affection. 

She flew, much delighted, with this proposal to her 
husband; but presently, and with a dejected look, re- 
turning, said Mr Haniel protested he could not possibly 
set out without first receiving the money. “TI shall go 
myself, therefore,”’ said she, “to my brother after 
breakfast, for he will not, I see, unkind as he is grown, 
come to me; and if I do not succeed with him, I believe 
I shall never come back ! ’” 

To this Cecilia, offended and disappointed, answered 
“T am sorry for Mr Arnott, but for myself I have 
done ! ”” 

Mrs Harrel then left her, and she atose to make 
immediate praparations for her removal to St James’s« 
square, whithe:, with all the speed in her power, she 
sent her books, her trunks, and all that belonged to 
her. 

When she was summoned down stairs, she found, for 
the first time, Mr Harrel breakfasting at the same table 
with his wife : they seemed mutually out of humour and 
comfortless, nothing hardly was spoken, and little was 
swallowed: Mr Harrel, however, was civil, but his 
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wife was totally silent, and Cecilia the whole time was 
planning how to take her leave. ; 

When the tea things were removed, Mr Hanrel said, 
¢ You have not, I hope, Miss Beverley, quite dete:mined 
upon this strange scheme?” 

“Indeed I have, Sir,’’ she answeied, “and already 
I have sent my clothes.” 

At this information he seemed thundeistiuck; but, 
after somewhat 1ecovering, said with much bitterness, 
« Well, madam, at least may I request you will stay 
here till the evening ?”’ 

‘No, Sir,’ answered she coolly, “I am going 
instantly.”’ 

* And will you not,’? said he, with yet greater asperity, 
“amuse yourself first with seeing bailiffs take possession 
of my house, and your friend Priscilla follow me to jail?” 

* Good God, Mr Harrel!” exclaimed Cecilia, 
with uplifted hands, “is this a question, is this be- 
haviour I have merited ! ”’ ‘ 

“OQ no!” cried he with quickness, “should I once 
think that way——-”’ then rising and striking his fore- 
head, he walked about the 100m. 

Mrs Harrel arose too, and weeping violently went 
away. 

«Will you. at least,’ said Cecilia, when she was 
gone, “till your affairs are settled, leave Priscilla with 
me? When I go into my own house, she shall accom~ 
pany me, and mea time Mr Arnott’s I am sure will 
gladly be open to her.” 

“No, no,”’ answered he, “she deserves no such in- 
dulgence ; she has not any reason to complain, she bas 
been as negligent, as profuse, as expensive as mysell’; 
she has practised neither aconomy nor self-denial, she 
has neither thought of me nor my affairs, nor is she now 
afilicted at any thing but the loss of that afiluence she 
has done her best towards diminishing. 
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s¢ All recrimination,” said Cecilia, “were vain, or 
what might not Mrs Harel urge in return! but let us 
not enlarge upon so ungrateful a subject, the wisest and 
the happiest scheme now were mutually and kindly to 
console each other.” 

“ Consolation and kindness,” cried he, with abrupt- 
ness, “are out of the question. I have ordered a post 
schaise to be here at night, and if till then you will stay, 
I will promise to release you without further petition : 
if not, eternal destruction be my potion if I Ave to see 
the scene which your removal will occasion ! ”” 

“ My removal! cried Cecilia, shuddering, * good 
heaven, and how can my removal be of such dreadful 
consequence ?”? 

‘Ask me not,’ cried he, fiercely, “ questions or 
reasons now ; the crisis is at hand, and you will soon, 
happen what may, know all: mean time what I ‘have 
said is a fact, and immutable: and you must hasten my 
end, or give me a chance for avoiding it, as you think fit. 
I scarce care at this instant which way you decide: 
remember, however, all I ask of you is to defer your de~ 
parture ; what else I have to hope is from Mr Arnott.” 

He then left the room. 

Cecilia now was again acoward! In vain she called 
to her support the advice, the prophesies, the cautions 
of My Monckton, in vain she recollected the impositions 
she had already seen practised, for neither the warnings 
of her counsellor, nor the lessons of her own experience, 
were proofs against the terrors which threats so desperate 
inspired: and though more than once she determined 
to fly at all events from a tyranny he had ao little right 
to usurp, the mere remembrance of the words if you stay 
not till night I will not live, robbed her of all courage ; 
and however long she had. prepared herself for this very 
attack, when the moment arrived, its power over her 
mind was too strong for resistance. 
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While this conflict between fear and resolution was 
still undecided, her servant brought her the following 


letter from Mr Arnott. 


Lo Miss Beverley, Portman-square, 
Tune 13th, 1779 


Manam,—Determined to obey those commands which 
you had the goodness to honour me with, I have absented 
myself from town till Mr Haurel is settled; for though 
I am as sensible of your wisdom as of your beauty, I 
find myself too weak to bear the distress of my unhappy 
sister, and therefore I run from the sight, nor shall any 
letter or message follow me, unless it comes from Miss 
Beverley herself, lest she should in future refuse the 
only favour I dare presume to solicit, that of sometimes 
deigning to honour with her directions, the most humble 


and devoted of her servants, 
J, Arnorr. 


In the midst of her apprehensions for herself and her 
own interest, Cecilia could not forbear rejoicing that 
Mr Arnott, at least, had escaped the’ present storm : yet 
she was certain it would fall the more heavily upon her~ 
self, and dreaded the sight of Mrs Harrel after the shock 
which this flight would occasion. 

Her expectations were but too quickly fulfilled: Mrs 
Harrel in a short time after rushed wildly into the room, 
calling out * My brother is gone! he has left me for 
ever! Oh save me, Miss Beverley, save me from abuse 
and insult!” And she wept with so much violence 
she could utter nothing more. 

Cecilia, quite tortured by this persecution, faintly 
asked what she could do for her? 

“Send,” cried ghe, “to my brother, and beseech 
him not to abandon me! send to him, and conjure him 

, to advance this thousand pound !—the chaise is already 
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ordered,_-Mr Harrel is fixed upon going,—yet he says 
without that money we must both starve in a strange 
land,—O send to my cruel brother! he has left word 
that nothing must follow him that docs not come from 
you.” 

“ Tror the world, then,” cried Cecilia, “ would I not 
baffle his discretion! indeed you must submit to your 
fate, indeed Mrs Harrel you must endeavour to bear it 
better.’” 

Mrs Harrel, shedding a flood of tears, declared she 
would try to follow her advice, but again besought her 
in the utmost agony to send after her brother, protesting 
she did not think eyen her life would be safe in making 
so long a journey with Mr Harrel in his present state 
of mind: his character, she said, was totally changed, 
his gaiety, good humour, and sprightliness were turned 
into roughness and moroseness, and, since his great losses 
at play, he was grown so fierce and furious, that to op- 
pose him even in a trifle, rendered him quite outrageous 
in passion. 

Cecilia, though truly concerned, and almost melted, 
yet refused to interfere with Mr Arnott, and even 
thought it but justice to acknowledge she had advised 
his retreat. x 

“And can you have been so cruel?” cried Mrs 
Harrel, with still encreasing violence of sorrow, “to 
rob me of my only friend, to deprive me of my 
Brother’s affection, at the very time I am forced out 
of the kingdom, with a husband who is 1eady to murder 
me, and who says he hates the sight of me, and all be- 
cause I cannot get him this fatal, fatal money !—O 
Miss Beverley, how could J have thought to have had 
such an office from you?” 

Cecilia was beginning a justification, when a message 
came from Myr Hartel, desiring to sce his wife im- 
mediately. 
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Mrs Harrel, in great terror, cast herself at Cecilia’s 
feet, and clinging to her knees, called out “I dare not 
go to him! I dare not go to him! he wants to know 
my success, and when he hears my brother is run away, 
Lam gure he will kill me!—Oh Miss Beverley, how 
could you send him away? how could you be 40 
inhuman as to leave me to the rage of Mr 
Harrel ?”’ 

Ceciliay distressed and trembling herself, conjured her 
to rise and be consoled; but Mrs Harrel, weak and 
frightened, could only weep and supplicate: “I don’t 
ask, you,” she cried, “to give the money yourself, but 
only to send for my brother, that he may protect me, 
and beg Mr Harrel not to treat me so cruelly,—con- 
sider but what a long, long journey I am going to 
make} consider how often you used to gay you would 
love me for ever! consider you have robbed me of the 
tenderest brother in the world !—Oh Miss Beverley, 
send for him back, or be a sister to me yourself, and 
let not your poor Priscilla leave her native land without 
help or pity!” 

Eecila, wholly overcome, now knelt too, and em-~ 

bracing her with tears, said “Oh Priscilla, plead and 
reproach no more! what you wish shall be yours,—I 
will send for your brother,—I will do what you 
please |” 
Now you are my friend indeed!” cried Mys 
Harrel, “let me but see my brother, and his heart will 
yield to my distress, and he will soften Mr Harrel by 
giving ,his unhappy sister this parting bounty.’ 

Cecilia then took a pen in her hand to write to Mr 
Arnott; but struck almost in the same moment with a 
notion of treachery in calling him from a retreat which 
her own counsel made him seek, professedly to expose 
him to a supplication which from his present. situation 
might lead him to ruin, she hastily flung it from her, 
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and exclaimed “No, excellent Mr Arnott, I will not 
so unwoithily betray you ! ” 

* And can you, Miss Beverley, can you at last,’ 
cried Mrs Harrel, «be so barbarous as to 1etract ?”? 

“No, my poor Priscilla,’ answered Cecilia, «I 
cannot so cruelly disappoint you; my pity shall how- 
ever make no sufferer but myself,—I cannot send for 
Mr Arnott,—from me you must have the money, and 
may it answer the pmpose for which it is piven, and 
lestore to you the tenderness of your husband, and the 
peace of your own heait ! ” 

Priscilla, scarce waiting to thank her, flew with this 
intelligence to Mr Harrel; who with the same im- 
petuosity, scarce waiting to say he was glad of it, ran 
himself to bring the Jew fiom whom the money was to 
be procured. - Every thing was soon settled, Cecilia 
had no time for retracting, and :epentance they had not 
the delicacy to regard: again, therefore, she signed her 
name for paying the principal and interest of another 
1000/, within ten days after she was of age: and hav- 
ing taken the money, she accompanied Mr and Mra 
Harrel into another room. Presenting it then with an 
affecting solemnity to Mrs Harrel, “accept, Priscilla,” 
she cried, “ this irrefragable mark of the sincerity of my 
friendship : but suffer me at the same time to tell you, 
it is the last to so considerable an amount I ever mean 
to offer; receive it, therefore, with kindness, but usé it 
with discretion.” 

She then embraced her, and eager now to avoid 
- acknowledgment, as before she had been to escape 
importunities, she left them together. 

‘The soothing recompense of succouring benevolence, 
followed not this gift, nor made amends for this loss: 
perplexity and uneasiness, regret and resentment, accom- 
panied the donation, and rested upon her mind; she 
feaied she had done wiong ; she was certain Mr Monck- 
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ton would blame her; he knew not the persecution she 
suffered, nor would he make any allowance for the 
threats which alarmed, or the intieaties which melted 
her. ; 

Far other had been her feelings at the generosity she 
exerted for the Hills; no doubts then tormented her, 
and no repentance embittered her beneficence. ‘Their 
worth was without suspicion, and their misfortunes were 
not of their own seeking; the post in which they had 
been stationed they had never deserted, and the poverty 
into which they had sunk wae accidental and unavoid- 
able. 

But here, every evil had been wantonly incurred by 
vanity and licentiousness, and shamelessly followed by 
injustice and fiaud: the disturbance of her mind only 
increased by reflection, for when the rights of the 
creditois with their injuries occurred to her, she en- 
quired of herself by what title or equity, she had so 
liberally assisted Mr Hanrel in eluding their claims, and 
flying the punishment which the law would inflict. 

Startled by this consideration, she most severely re~ 
proached herself for a compliance of which she had so 
Fightly weighed the consequences, and thought with the 
utmost dismay, that while she had flattered herself she 
was mercly indulging the dictates of humanity, she 
might perhaps be accused by the world as an abettor of 
guile and injustice. 

* And yet,” she continued, “whom can I essentially 
have injured but myself? would his creditors have been 
benefitted by my refusal? had I braved the execution 
of his dreadful threat, and quitted his house before I was 
wrought upon to assist him, would his suicide have 
lessened their losses, or secured their demands? even if 
he had no intention but to intimidate me, who will be 
wronged by my enabling him to go abroad, or who 
would be better paid were he seized and confined? 

rd 
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All that remains of his shattered fortune may still be 
claimed, though I have saved him from a lingering im- 
prisonment, desperate for himself and his wife, and use- 
less for those he has plundered.” 

And thus, now soothed by the purity of her inten- 
tions, and now uneasy from the rectitude of her piin- 
ciples, she alternately rejoiced and repined at what she 
had done. 

At dinner Mr Harre! was all civility and good 
humour. He warmly thanked Cecilia for the kindness 
she had shewn him, and gaily added, “You should be 
absolved from all the mischief you may do foi a twelve- 
month to come, in reward for the preservation from 
mischief which you have this day effected,”’ 

«The preservation,’’ said Cecilia, “ will I hope be 
for many days. But tell me, sir, exactly, at what time 
I may acquaint Mrs Delvile I shall wait upon 
her?” 

*« Perhaps,” he answered, “by eight o’clock ; perhaps 
by nine ; you will not mind half an hour?” 

* Certainly not ; ” she answered, unwilling by disput~ 
ing about a trifle to diminish his satisfaction in her 
assistance, She wrote, therefore, another note to Mrs 
Delvile, desiring she would not expect her till near ten 
o’clock, and promising to account and apologize for 
these seeming capiices when she had the honour of 
seeing her. 

The rest of the afternoon she spent wholly in exhort~~ 
ing Mis Hartel to shew more fortitude, and conjuring 
her to study nothing while abroad but ceconomy, 
prudence and housewifery : a lesson how haid for the 
thoughtless and negligent Priscilla! she heard the 
advice with 1epugnance, and only answered it with 
helpless complaints that she knew not how to spend leas 
money than she had. always done. 

After tea, Mr Harrel, still in high spirits, went out, 
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entreating Cecilia to stay with Priscilla till his return, 
which he promised should be early. 

Nine o’clock, howevei, came, and he did not appear s 
Cecilia then grew anxious to keep her appointment with 
Mis Delvile ; but ten o’clock also came, and still Mr 
Haire] was absent. 

She then determined to wait no longer, and rang her 
bell for her servant and chair: but when Mrs Harrel 
desired to be informed the moment that Mr Harrel 
1eturned, the man said he had been come home moie 
than half an how. 

Much surprised, she enquired where he waa. 

“Tn his own 100m, madam, and gave orders nat to 
be disturbed.” 

Cecilia, who was not much pleased at this account, 
was easily persuaded to stay a few minutes longer ; and, 
fearing some new evil, she was going to send him a 
message, by way of knowmg how he was employed, 
when he came himself into the room. 

“ Well, ladies,” he cried in a hurrying manner, 
‘ who 1s for Vauxhall ?”? 

* Vauxhall !”? repeated Mrs Haniel, while Cecilia, 
staling, perceived in his face a look of pertuibation that 
extremely alarmed her. 

“Come, come,”’ he ctied, “we have no time to lose. 
A hackney coach will serve us ; we won’t wait for our 
own.” 

“Have you then given up going abroad?” said Mrs 
Harrel, 

* No, no; where can we go fiom half go well? let 
us live while we live! I have ordered a chaise to be in 
waiting there, Come, let’s be gone.”’ 

% First,’ said Cecilia, “(let me wish you both good 
night.” 

“Will you not go with me?” cried Mrs Harrel, 
“how can I go to Vauxhall alone ?”? 
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* You are not alone,”’ answered she ; “but if I go, 
how am I to retwn?” 

“She shall return with you,” cried Mr Harrel, “if 
you desire it; you shall return together.”’ 

Mis Harrel, starting up in rapture, called out “ Oh 
Mr Harel, will you indeed leave me in England ?” 

“ Yes,” answered he reproachfully, “if you will 
make a better friend than you have made a wife, and if 
Miss Beverley is content to take charge of you.” 

se What can all this mean?” exclaimed Cecilia, “ is 
it possible you can be serious? Are you really going 
yourself, and will you suffer Mrs Harrel to remain ?”’ 

“TJ am,” he answered, “and I will.” 

Then ringing the bell, he ordered a hackney coach. 

Mrs Harel was scarce able to breathe for extacy, 
nor Cecilia for amazement: while Mr Harrel, attending 
to neither of them, walked for some time silently about 
the room. 

“ But how,” cried Cecilia at last, “can I possibly 
go? Mrs Delvile must alieady be astonished at my 
delay, and if I disappoint her again she will hardly 
receive me.” 

*©O make not any difficulties,” cried Mis Hairel in 
an agony; “if Mr Harrel will let me stay, sure you 
will not be so ciuel as to oppose him ?”” 

« But why,” said Cecilia, “ should either of us go to 
Vauxhall? surely that is no place for a parting so 
melancholy.” 

A servant then came in, and said the hackney coach 
was at the door. 

Mr Harrel, stating at the sound, called out, “ come, 
what do we wait for? if we go not immediately, we 
may be prevented.’” 

Cecilia then again wished them good night, protesting 
she could fail Mrs Delvile no longer. 

Mis Harrel, half wild at this refusal, conjured her in 
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the most frantic manner, to give way, exclaiming, “ Oh 
cruel! cruel! to deny me this last request! I will 
kneel to you day and night,’”’ sinking upon the gronnd 
before her, “and I will serve you aa the humblest of 
yout slaves, if you will but be kind in this last instance, 
and save me from banishment and misery!” 

Qh tise, Mrs Harrel,” cried Cecilia, ashamed of 
her prostration, and shocked by her vehemence, “rise 
and let me rest!—it is painful to me to refuse, but to 
comply for ever in defiance of my judgmest—Oh Mrs 
Hrarrel, I know no longer what is kind or what is cruel, 
nor have I known for some time past right from wiong, 
nor good from evil} ”” 

“Come,” ciied Mr Harrel impetuously, “I watt not 
another minute ! ”” 

« Leave her then with me!” said Cecilia, «I will 
perform my pronuse, Mr Arnott will I am sure hold 
his to be sacred, she shall now go with him, she shall 
hereafter come to me,—leave her but behind, and 
depend upon our care.” 

“No, no,” cried he, with quickness, “I must take 
care ofi her myself. I shall not carry her abroad with 
me, but the only legacy I can leave hei, is a warning 
which I hope she will remember for ever. ou, how- 
ever, need not go.” 

« What,” cried Mrs Harrel, “leave me at Vauxhall, 
and yet leave me alone?” 

“What of that?’’ cried he with fierceness, “do you 
not desire to be left? have you any regard for me? or 
for any thing upon earth but yourself! cease these vain 
clamours, and come, I insist upon it, this moment.” 

And then, with a violent oath, he declared he would 
be detained no longer, and approached in great rage to 
seize her; Mrs Harrel shricked aloud, and the terrified 
Cecilia exclaimed, « If indeed you are to part to-night, 
part not thus dreadfully !—1ise, Mrs Harrel, and com~ 
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ply !—be reconciled, be kind to her, Mr Hartel !— 
and I will go with her myself,—we will all go 
together |” 

* And why,” cried Mr Harrel; more gently yet with 
the utmost emotion, “why should you go !—you want 
no warning! you need no terror !—bette: far had you 
fly us, and my wife when I am set out may find you.” 

Mis Harrel, however, suffered her not to iecede; 
and Cecilia, though half distiacted by the scenes of 
horror and perplexity in which she was perpetually 
engaged, orde:ed hei servant to acquaint Mrs Delvile 
she was again compelled to defer waiting upon het. 

Mi) Harrel then hurried them both mto the coach, 
which he directed to Vauxhall. 

* Pray write to me when you ate landed,’? said Mrs 
Harel, who now released fiom her personal apprehen- 
sions, began to feel some for he: husband. 

He made not any answer. She then asked to what 
pat of France he meant to go: but still he did not 
ieply: and when she urged him by a third question, he 
told her in a 1age to torment him no more. 

Duiing the rest of the 1ide not another word was 
said; Mis Harrel wept, her husband guarded a gloomy 
silence, and Cecilia most unpleasantly passed her time 
between anxious suspicions of some new scheme, and 
a teriified wonder in what all these transactions would 
terminate. 


—-0—-— 


Chapter rij, 

A MAN OF BUSINESS. 
HEN they entered Vauxhall, Mr Harrel 
endeavoured to dismiss his moroseness, and 


affecting his usual gaiety, struggled to recover 
his spirits; but the effort was vain, he could neither 
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talk nor look like himself, and though fom time to 
time he :esumed his air of wonted levity, he could nat 
support it, but drooped and hung his head in evident 
despondency. 

He made them take several tuins in the midst of the 
company, aud walked so fast that they could hardly 
keep pace with him, as if he hoped by exercise to 
restote his vivacity; but every attempt failed, he sunk 
and grew saddei, and muttering between his teeth “ this 
is not to be boine!”’ he hastily called to a waite to 
bing him a bottle of champagne. 

OF this he drank glass after glass, notwithstanding 
Cecilia, as Mis Elarel had not courage to speak, 
entieated him to foibear. He seemed, however, not 
to hear her; but when he had diunk what he thought 
necessary to revive him, he conveyed them into an 
unfiequented part of the gaiden, and as soon as they 
were out of sight of all but a few stragglera, he suddenly 
stopt, and, in great agitation, said, “my chaise will 
soon be ready, and I shall take of you a long farewell ! 
—-all my affairs aie unpropitious to my speedy icturn :—- 
the wine is now mounting into my head, and pethaps T 
may not be able to say much by and by. I fear Yhave 
been ciuel to you, Priscilla, and I begin to wish I had 
spared you this parting scene ; yet let it not be banished 
your remembrance, but think of it when you are 
tempted to such mad folly as has ruined us.” 

Mrs Harrel wept too much to make any answer ; and 
turning from her to Cecilia, “ Oh Madam,” he cried, 
“to you, indeed, I dare not speak! I have used you 
most unworthily, but I pay for it all! I ask you not to 
pity or forgive me, I know it is impossible you should 
do eithe.”’ 

“No,” cried the softened Cecilia, “it is not impos- 
aible, I do both at this moment, and I hope—”’ 

“Do not hope,” interrupted he, “be not so angelic, 
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for I cannot bea it! benevolence like yours should 
have fallen into worthier hands. But come, let us 
return to the company. My head grows giddy, but my 
heart is still heavy ; I must make them more fit com- 
panions for each other.” 

He would then have burried them back ; but Cecilia, 
endeavouring to stop him, said “ You do not mean, T 
hope, to call for moie wine?” 

“ Why not?”? cried he, with affected spirit, * what, 
shall we not be merry before we part? Yes, we will 
all be merry, for if we are not, how shall we part at all? 
—-Oh not without a stiuggle!—’ Then, stopping, he 
paused a moment, and casting off the mask of levity, 
said in accents the most solemn “I commit this packet 
to you,” giving a sealed parcel to Cecilia; “had I 
written it later, its contents had been kinder to my wife, 
for now the hour of separation approaches, ill will and 
yesentment subside. Poor Priscilla !—I am sorry—but 
you will succour her, I am sure you will,—Oh had I 
known you myself before this infatuation—bright pattern 
of all goodness !—but I was devoted,—a ruined wretch 
before ever you entered my house; unworthy to be 
sayed, unworthy that virtues such as yours should dwell 
under the same roof with me! But come,—come now, 
or my resolution will waver, and I shall not go at 
last.”” 

« But what is this packet?’ cried Cecilia, “and why 
do you give it to me?” 

“No matter, no matter, you will know by and by ; 
—the chaise waits, and I must gather courage to be 
gone.” 

He then pressed forward, answering neither to 
remonstrance nor intreaty from his frightened com- 
panions. 

The moment they returned to the covered walk, they 
«were met by Mr Marriot ; Mr Harrel, starting, endeav- 
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oured to pass him ; but when he approached, and said 
you have sent, Sir, no answer to my letter! ?? he 
stopt, and in a tone of forced politeness, said, ** No, 
Sir, but I shall answer it to-morrow, and to-night I 
hope you will do me the honour of supping with me.”’ 

Mr Marriot, looking openly at Cecilia as his induce- 
ment, though evidently regarding himself as an injured 
man, hesitated a moment, yet accepted the invitation. 

«To supper?’? cried Mrs Harrel, what here ?”” 

“To supper?’ repeated Cecilia, “ and how are we 
to get home?” 

“ Think not of that these two hours,” answered he; 
** come, let us look for a box.” : 

Cecilia then grew quite urgent with him to give up a 
scheme which must keep them so late, and Mrs Harrel 
repeatedly exclaimed “ Indeed people will think it very 
odd to see us here without any party: 7? but he heeded 
them not, and perceiving at some distance Mr Morrice, 
he called out to him to find them a box; for the even- 
ing was very pleasant, and the gardens were so much 
crowded that no accommodation was unseized. 

« Sir,” cried Morice, with his usual readiness, « J’! 
get you one if I turn out ten old Aldermen sucking 
custards,” 

Just after he was gone, a fat, sleck, valgar-looking 
man, dressed in a bright purple coat, with a deep red 
waistcoat, and a wig bulging far from his head with 
small round curls, while his plump face and person 
announced plenty and good living, and an air of defiance 
spoke the fullness of his purse, strutted boldly up to Mr 
Harrel, and accosting him in a manner that shewed 
some diffidence of his reception, but none of his right, 
said “Sir your humble servant.” And made a bow 
first to him, and then to the ladies, 

“Sir yours,” replied Mr Hlarrel scornfully, and 
without touching his hat he walked quickly’ on. 
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His fat acquaintance, who. seemed but little disposed 
to be offended with impunity, instantly replaced his hat 
on his head, and with a look that implied £2 jit you for 
this ! put his hands to his sides, and following him, 
said «Sir, I must make bold to beg the favour of 
exchanging a few words with you.” 

«Ay, Sir,” answered Mr Farrel, “come to me 
to-morrow, and you shall exchange as many as you 
please.” 

** Nothing like the time present, Sir,’’ answered the 
man; ‘as for to-morrow, I believe it intends.to come 
no more; for I have heard of it any time these three 
years. I mean no reflections, Sir, but let every man have 
his right. That’s what I say, and that’s my notion of 
things.” 

Mr Harrel, with a violent execration, asked what he 
meant by dunning him at such a place as Vauxhall? 

* One place, Sir,” he replied, “is as good as another 
place; for so as what one does is good, ’tis no matter 
for where it may be. A maz of bustness never wants a 
counter if he can meet with a joint-stool. For my part, 
I’m all for a clear conscience, and no bills without 
receipts to them.” 

* And if you were all for broken bones,’’ cried Mr 
Harrel, angrily, “I would oblige you with them with- 
out delay.” 

« Sir,” cried the man, equally provoked, “this is 
talking quite out of character, for as to broken bones, 
there’s ne’er a person in al] England, gentle nor simple, 
can say he’s a right to break mine, for I’m not a person 
of that sort, but a man of as good property as another 
man ; and there’s ne’er a customer I have in the world. 
that’s more his own man than myself.”’ 

“ Lord bless me, Mr Hobson,” cried Mrs Harrel, 
“don’t follow us in this manner! If we meet any of 
our acquaintance they'll think us half crazy.” 
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* Ma’am,”’ answered Mr Hobson, again taking off 
his hat, “if I’m treated with proper respect, no man 
will behave more generous than myself; but if I’m 
affronted, all I can say is, it may go harder with some 
folks than they think for.” 

Flere a little mean-looking man, very thin, and almost 
bent double with perpetual cringing, came up to Mr 
Hobson, and pulling him by the sleeve, whispered, 
yet loud enough to be heard, “It’s surprizeable to me, 
Mr Hobson, you can behave so out of the way! For 
my part, perhaps I’ve as much my due as another person, 
but I dares to say I shall have it when it’s convenient, 
and I’d scorn for to mislest a gentleman when he’s 
taking his please.” 

« Tord bless me,” cried Mis Harrel, ** what shall 
we do now? here’s all Mr Harrel’s creditors coming 
upon us!” 

“Do?” cried Mr Hatrel, re-assuming an air of 
gaiety, “ why give them all a supper, to be sure. Come, 
gentlemen, will you favour me with your company to 
supper??? 

* Sir,” answered Mr Hobson, somewhat softened by 
this unexpected invitation, “I’ve supped this hour and 
more, and had my glass too, for I’m as willing to spend 
my money as another man; only what I say is this, I 
don’t chuse to be cheated, for that’s losing one’s sub- 
stance, and getting no credit ; however, as to drinking 
another glass, or such a matter as that, I'll do it with 
all the pleasure in life.” 

“ And aa to me,” said the other man, whose name 
was Simking, and whose head almost touched the ground 
by the profoundness of his reverence, I can’t upon no 
account think of taking the liberty; but if I’ may just 
stand without, I’ll make bold to go so far as just: for to 
drink my humble duty to the ladies in a cup of cy ler.” 

Are you mad, Mr Harrel, ae you mad!” cried 
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his wife, to think of asking such people as these to 
supper? what will every body say? suppose any of our 
acquaintance should see us? I am sure I shall die with 
shame.” 

“Mad!” repeated he, “no, not mad but meiry. 
O ho, Mr Morrice, why have you been so long? what 
have you done for us?’? 

“Why Sir,’ answered Morrice, returning with a 
look somewhat less elated than hehadset out, ‘the gardens 
are so full, there is not a box to behad: but I hope we 
shall get one for all that ; for I observed one of the best 
boxes in the garden, just to the right there, with nobody 
in it but that gentleman who made me spill the tea-pot 
at the Pantheon. So I made an apology, and told him 
the case; but he only said hump ? and hay ? so then I 
told it all over again, but he served me just the same, 
for he never seems to hear what one says till one’s just 
done, and then he begins to recollect one’s speaking to 
him ; however, though I repeated it all over and over 
again, I could get nothing from him but just that 
humph ? and hay? but he is so remarkably absent, 
that I dare say if we all go and sit down round him, 
he won’t know a word of the matter.” 

& Won’t he?” ctied Mr Harrel, “have at him, 
then | ” 

And he followed Mr Morrice, though Cecilia, who 
now half suspected that all was to end in a mere idle 
frolic, warmly joined her remonstrances to those of 
Mrs Farrel, which were made with the utmost, but 
with fiuitless earnestness. 

Mr Meadows, who was seated in the middle of the 
box, was lolloping upon the table with his customary 
ease, and picking his teeth with his usual inattention to 
all about him. The intrusion, however, of so large a 
party, seemed to threaten his insensibility with unavoid- 
able disturbance ; though imagining they meant but to 
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look in at the box, and pass on, he made not at 
their first approach any alteration in his attitude or 
employment. 

& See, ladies,” cried the officious Morice, “I told 

ou there was room; and I am sure this gentleman 

will be very happy to make way for you, if it’s only 
out of good-natwe to the waites, as he is neither 
eating nor drinking, nor doing any thing at all. So 
if you two ladies will go in at that side, Mr Harrel 
and that other gentleman,” pointing to Mr Marriot, 
“may go to the other, and then I'll sit by the ladics 
here, and those other two gentlemen—— ”’ 

Here Mr Meadows, raising himself from his 1eclin- 
‘ing postuie, and staring Morrice in the face, gravely 
said, * What's all this, Sir!” 

Morice, who expected to have arranged the whole 
party without a question, and who understood so little 
of modish airs as to suspect neither affectation nor 
trick in the absence of mind and indolence of manners 
which he observed in Mr Meadows, was utterly 
amazed by this interrogatory, and staring himself in 
retuin, said, “Sir, you seemed so thoughtful—I did 
not think-—I did not suppose you would have taken 
si notice of just a person or two coming into the 

OX. 

“Did not you, Sir?” said Mr Meadows very 
coldly, “why then now you do, pethaps you'll be 
so obliging as to let me have my own box to myself.” 

And then again he 1eturned to his favourite position. 

“ Ceitainly, Sir,’ said Morrice, bowing; “I am 
sure I did not mean to distutb you: for you seemed 
80 lost in thought, that I’m sure I did not much believe 
you would have seen us,” 

“Why Sir,” said Mr Hobson, stratting forward, 
if I may speak my opinion, I should think, as you 
happen to be quite alone, a little agreeable company 
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would. be no such bad thing. At least that’s my 
notion.” 

« And if I might take the liberty,”’ said the smooth 
tongued Mr Simkins, «for to put in a word, I should 
think the best way would be, if the gentleman has 
no peticklar objection, for me just to stand some- 
where hereabouts, and so, when he’s had what he’s 
a mind to, ‘be ready for to pop in at one side, as 
he comes out at the t’other; for if one does not 
look pretty ’cute such a full night as this, a box is 
whipt away before one knows where one is.” 

“No, no, no,” cried Mrs Hairel impatiently, Jet 
us neither sup in this box nor in any other; let us 
go away entirely.” 

“Indeed we must! indeed we ought!” cried 
Cecilia; “it is utterly improper,we should stay; pray 
let us be gone immediately.” 

Mr Hartel paid not the least regard to these 
requests; but Mr Meadows, who could no longer 
seem unconscious of what passed, did himself so much 
violence as to arise, and ask if the ladies would be 
seated, 

“T said so!” cried Morvice triumphantly, «I 
was sure there was no gentleman but would be happy 
to accommodate two such ladies T”’ 

The ladies, however, far from happy in being so 
accommodated, again tried their utmost influence in 
persuading Mr Hamel to give up this scheme; but 
he would not hear them, he insisted upon their going 
into the box, and, extending the privilege which 
Mr Meadows had given, he invited without ceremony 
the whole party to follow. 

Mr Meadows, though he seemed to think this 
a very extraordinary encroachment, had already made 
such an effort from his general Janguor in the repulse 
he had given to Morrice, that he could exert himself 
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no further ; but after looking around him with mingled 
vacancy and contempt, he again seated himself, and 
suffered Morrice to do the honours without more 
opposition. 

ortice, but too happy in the office, placed Cecilia 
next to Mr Meadows, and would have made Mr 
Marriot her other neighbour, but she insisted upon not 
being parted from Mrs Hlarrel, and therefore, as he 
chose to sit also by that lady himself, Mr Marriot 
was obliged to follow Mr Harrel to the other side 
of the box: Mr Hobson, without further invitation, 
placed himself comfortably in one of the corners, and 
Mr Simkins, who stood modestly for some time in 
another, finding the further encouragement for which 
be waited was not likely to arrive, dropt quietly into 
his seat without it. 

Supper was now ordered, and while it was preparing 
Mr ace el sat totally silent; but Mr Meadows thought 
proper to force himself to talk with Cecilia, though she 
could well have dispensed with such an exertion of his 
politeness. var i 

“Do you like this place, ma’am?”? 

“Indeed I hardly know,—I never was here before.” 

“No wonder! the only-surprise is that any body can 
come to it at all. To see a set of people walking after 
nothing! strolling about without view or object! ’tis 
strange! don’t you think so, ma’am?? 

* Yes,--—-I_ believe so,” said Cecilia, scarce hearing 
him. 

“© it gives me the vapours, the honors,” cried he, 
“to see what poor creatures we all are! taking pleasure 
even from the privation of it! forcing ourselves into 
exercise and toil, when we might at least have the 
indulgence of sitting still and reposing ! ”” 

« Lord, Sir,” cried Morrice, “don’t you like walk- 
ing?” 

Ih 
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“ Walking?” cried he, “I know nothing so humili- 
ating: to sce a rational being in such mechanical 
motion! with no knowledge upon what principles he 
proceeds, but plodding on, one foot before another, 
without even any consciousness which is first, or how 
either-—” 

“ Sir,” interrupted Mr Hobson, “I hope you won’t 
take it amiss if I make bold to tell my opinion, for my 
way is this, let every man speak his maxim! But what 
J say as to this matter, is this, if a man must always be 
stopping to consider what foot he is standing upon, he 
had need have little to do, being the right does as well 
as the left, and the left as well as the right. And that, 
Sir, I think is a fair argument.” 

Mr Meadows deigned no other answer to this speech 
than a look of contempt. 

“I fancy, Sir,’ said Monice, “you ate fond of 
riding, for all your good horsemen like nothing 
else.” 

Riding!’ exclaimed Mr Meadows, “Oh bar- 
barous! Wrestling and boxing are polite arts to it! 
trusting to the discretion of an animal less intellectual 
than ourselves! a sudden spring may break all our limbe, 
a stumble may fracture our sculls! And what is the 
inducement ? to get melted with heat, killed with fatigue, 
and covered with dust! miserable infatuation |—Do 
you love 1iding, ma’am?” 

“ Yes, very well, Sir.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” cried he, with a vacant 
smile ; “you are quite 1ight; I am entirely of your 
opinion.” 

Mi Simkins now, with a look of much perplexity, 
yet iising and bowing, said “[ don’t mean, Sir, to be 
so rude as to put in my oar, but if I did not take you 
wrong, I’m sure just now I thought you seemed for to 
make no great ’count of riding, and yet now, all of the 
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sudden, one would think you was a speaking up for 
it!” 
« Why, Sir,” cried Morrice, «if you neither like 
riding nor walking, you can have no pleasure at all but 
only in sitting.” 

« Sitting!’ repeated Mr Meadows, with a yawn, 
« © worse and worse! it dispirits me to death! it robs 
me of all fire and life! it weakens ciculation, and 
destroys elasticity.”” 

“Pray then, Sir,” said Morrice, “do you like any 
better to stand ?”’ 

“To stand? O intolerable! the most unmeaning 
thing in the world! one had better be made a 
mummy |” 

« Why then, pray Sir,”’ said Mr Hobson, “let me 
ask the favour of you to tell us what it is you do 
like?” 

Mr Meadows, though he stared him full in the face, 
began picking his teeth without making any answer. 

“You see, Mr Hobson,” said Mr Simkins, “ the 
gentleman has no mind for to tell you; but if I may 
take the liberty just to put in, I think if he neither likes 
walking, nor riding, noi sitting, nor standing, I take it 
he likes nothing.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said Morrice, “ but here comes supper, 
and I hope you will like that. Pray Sir, may I help 
you to a bit of this ham?” 

Mr Meadows, not seeming to hear him, suddenly, 
and with an ai) of extreme weariness, arose, and with- 
out speaking to anybody, ‘abiuptly made his way out of 
the box. 

Mr Harel now, stating from the gloomy reverie 
into which he had sunk, undertook to do the honours 
of the table, insisting with much violence upon helping 
every body, calling for more provisions, and struggling 
to appear in high spirita and good humour, 
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In a few minutes Captain Aresby, who was passing 
by the box, stopt to make his compliments to Mrs 
Harrel and Cecilia. 

«What a concourse!” he cried, casting up his eyes 
with an expression of half-dying fatigue, “are you not 
accablé ? for my part, I hardly respire. I have really 
hardly ever had the honour of being so obsedé 
before.” 

«¢ We can make very good room, Sir,’’ said Morrice, 
“if you chuse to come in.” : 

“Yes,” said Mr Simkins, obsequiously standing up, 
“T am sure the gentleman will be very welcome to take 
my place, for I did not mean for to sit down, only just 
to look agreeable.’” 

“ By no means, Sir,’ answered the Captain: «J 
shall be quite au desespoir if I derange any body.” 

“Sir,” said Mr Hobson, “I don’t offer you my 
place, because I take it for granted if you had a mind 
to come in, you would not stand upon ceremony ; for 
what I say is, let every man speak his mind, and then 
we shall all know how to conduct ourselves. T'hat’s 
my way, and let any man tell me a better! ”? 

The Captain, after looking at him with a surprise not 
wholly unmixt with honor, turned from him without 
making any answer, and said to Cecilia, “And bow 
long, ma’am, have you tried this petrifying place?” 

& An hour,—two hours, I believe,” she answered, 

“ Really? and nobody here! assex de monde, but 
nobody here! a blank partout /”’ 

“Sir,” said My Simkins, getting out of the box that 
he might bow with more facility, “I humbly crave 
pardon for the liberty, but if I understood right, you 
said something of a blank? pray, Sir, if I may be so 
free, has there been any thing of the nature of a lottery, 
or a raffle, in the garden? or the like of that?” 

“Sir !?? said the Captain, regarding him from head 
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to foot, I am quite assommé that I cannot comprehend 
your allusion.” 

«Sir, I ask pardon,” said the man, bowing atill 
lower, “I only thought if in case it should not be 
above half a crown, or such a matter as that, I might 
perhaps stretch a point once in a way.” 

The Captain, more and more amazed, stared at him 
again, but not thinking it necessary to take any further 
notice of him, he enquired of Cecilia if she meant to 
stay late. 

“J hope not,” she replied, “1 have already stayed 
later than I wished to do.” 

“Really!” said he, with an unmeaning smile, 
“Well, that is as horrid a thing as I have the malheur 
to know. For my part, I make it a principle not to 
stay long in these semi-barbarous places, for after a 
certain time, they bore me to that degree I am quite 
abimé. I shall, however, do mon possible to have the 
honour of seeing you again.” 

And then, with a smile of yct greater insipidity, he 
protested he was reduced to despair in leaving her, and 
walked on. 

Pray, ma’am, if I may be so bold,” said Mr 
Hobson, “ what countryman may that gentleman be?” 

“ An Englishman, I suppose, Sir,’’ said Cecilia. 

«An Englishman, ma’am!” said Mr Hobson, 
“why I could not understand one word in ten that 
came out of his mouth.” 

“Why indeed,” said Mr Simkins, “he has a mighty 
peticklar way of speaking, for I’m sure [ thought I 
could have swarn he said something of a blank, or to 
that amount, but I could make nothing of it when I 
come to ask him about it.” 

* Let every man speak to be understood,” cried Mr 
Hobson, “that’s my notion of things: for as to all 
those fine words that nobody can make out, 1 hold 
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them to be of no use. Suppose a man was to talk in 
that manner when he’s doing business, what would be 
the upshot? who’d understand what he meant? Well, 
that’s the proof; what i’n’t fit for business, i’n’t of no 
value: that’s my way of judging, and that’s what I go 
upon.” 

“He said some other things,” rejoined Mr Simkina, 
“that I could not make out vety clear, only I had no 
mind to ask any more questions, for fear of his answer- 
ing me something I should not understand: but as well 
as I could make it out, [ thought T heard him say.there 
was nobody here! what he could mean by that, I can’t 
pretend for to guess, for I’m sure the garden is so stock 
full, that if there was to come many,more, ] don’t 
know where they could cram ’em.” 

“T took notice of it at the time,’’ said Mr Hobson, 
“for it i’n’t many things are lost upon me; and, to 
tell you the truth, I thought he had been making pretty 
free, with his bottle, by his seeing no better.”’ 

“ Bottle! ?? cried Mr Harrel, “a most excellent 

hint, Mr Hobson! come! Jet us all make free with 
the bottle ! ” 
* He then called for more wine, and insisted that 
every body should pledge him. Mr Marriot and Mr 
Morrice made not any objection, and Mr Hobson and 
My Simkins consented with much delight. 

Mr Harrel now grew extremely unruly, the wine he 
had. already drunk being thus powerfully aided; and 
his next project was to make his wife and Cecilia 
follow his example. Cecilia, more incensed than ever 
to sce no preparation made for his departure, and all 
possible pains taken to unfit him for setting out, reftised 
him with equal firmness and displeasure, and lamented, 
with the bitterest self-reproaches, the consent which 
had been forced from her to be present at a scene of 
such disorder: but Mrs Harrel would have opposed 
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him in vain, had not his attention been called off to 
another object. This was Sir Robert Floyer, who 
perceiving the party at some distance, no soonet ob- 
served Mr Marriot in such company, than advancing to 
the box with an air of rage and defiance, he told Mr 
Harrel he had something to say to him. 

# Ay,” ciied Harrel, “say to me? and so have I to 
say to you! Come amongst us and be merry! Here, 
make room, make way! Sit close, my friends! ”” 

Sir Robert, who now saw he was in no situation to 
be reasoned with, stood for a moment silent; and then, 
looking round the box, and observing Messrs Hobson 
and Simkins, he exclaimed aloud “ Why what qucer 
party have you got into? who the d 1 have you 
picked up here?” 

My Hobson, who, to the importance of lately 
acquired wealth, now added the courage of newly 
drunk Champagne, stoutly kept his ground, without 
seeming at all conscious he was included in this interro- 
gation; but Mr Simkins, who had still his way to 
make in the world, and whose habitual servility would 
have resisted a larger draught, was easily intimidated ; 
he again, therefore stood up, and with the most cringing 
respect offered the Baronet his place: who, taking neither 
of the offer nor offerer the smallest notice, still stood. 
opposite to Mr Harrel, waiting for some explanation. 

Mr Farrel, however, who now grew really incapable 
of giving any, only repeated his invitation that he would 
make one among them. 

“ One among you?” cried he, angrily, and pointing 
ta Mr Hobson, “why you don’t fancy I'll sit down 
with a bricklayer ?”? 

“A bricklayer ?’’ said Mr Harrel, * ay, sure, and a 
hosier too; sit down, Mr Simkins, keep your place, 
man |”? : 

Mr Simkins most thankfully bowed ; but Mr Hobson, 
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who could no longer avoid fecling the personality of 
this reflection, boldly answered, “ Sir, you may sit down 
with a worse man any day in the week! I haye done 
nothing I’m ashamed of, and no man can say to me why 
did you so? I don’t tell you, Sir, what I’m worth ; 
no one has a tight to ask; I only say three times five is 
fifteen ! that’s all,”’ 

«Why what the d—-—I, you impudent fellow,” 
cried the haughty Baronet, “ you don’t presume to 
mutter, do you? ”” 

« Sir,” answered Mr Hobson, very hotly, «I sha’n’t 
put up with abuse from no man! I’ve got a fair 
character in the world, and wherewithal to live by my 
own liking. And what [ have is my own, and all I 
say is, let every one say the same, for that’s the way to 
fear no man, and face the d 1,7? 

‘What do you mean by that, fellow,?”” cried Sir 
Robert. 

“Fellow, Sir! this is talking no how. Do you 
think a man of substance, that’s got above the world, is 
to be treated like a little scrubby apprentice? Let 
every man have his own, that’s always my way of think- 
ing ; and this I can say for myself, I have as good a 
right to shew my head where I please as ever a member 
of patliament in all England : and I wish every body 
here could say as much.”’ 

Sir Robert, fury starting into his eyes, was beginning 
an answer; but Mrs Harrel with terror, and Cetilia 
with dignity, calling upon them both to forbear, the 
Baronet desired Morrice to relinquish his place to him, 
and seating himself next to Mrs Farrel, gave over the 
contest. ; 

Meanwhile Mr Simkins, hoping to ingratiate” himself 
with the company, advanced to Mr Hobson, already 
cooled by finding himself unanswered, and reproachfully 
said « My Hobson, if I may make so free, I must needs 
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be bold to say 1 am quite ashamed of you! a person of 
your standing and credit for to talk so disrespectful! as 
if a gentleman bad nota tight to take a little pleasure, 
because he just happens to owe you a little matters 
of money: fie, fie, Mr Flobson! I did not expect you 
to behave so despiseable ! ” 

« Despiseable ! ” answered Mr Hobson, “ I’d scorn 
as much to do anything despiseable as yourself, or any 
thing misbecoming of a gentleman ; and as to coming to 
such a place as this may be, why I have no objection to 
it, Al I stand to is this, let every man have his due ; 
for as to taking a little pleasure, here I am, as one may 
say, doing the same myself; but where’s the harm of 
that? who’s a right to call a man to account that’s 
clear of the world? Not that I mean to boast, nor 
nothing like it, but, as 1 said before, five times five is 
fifteen ; *—-that’s my calculation.” 

Mr Harrel, who, during this debate, had still con- 
tinued drinking, regardless of all opposition from his 
wife and Cecilia, now grew more and more turbulent: 
he insisted that Mr Simkins should return to his seat, 
ordered him another bumper of champagne, and saying 
he had not half company enough to raise his spirits, 
desired Morrice to go and invite more. 

Morrice, always’ 1eady to promote a frolic, most 
chearfully consented ; but when Cecilia, in a low voice, 
supplicated him to bring no one back, with stil] more 
readiness he made signs that he understood and would 
obey her. 

Mr Harrel then began to sing, and in 90 noisy and 
riotous a manner, that nobody approached the box 
without stopping to stare at him ; and those who were 
new to such scenes, not contented with merely looking 

* Yhardly know whether the authoress has hete forgetten 


her arithmetic, or intentionally suffered Mr Hohson to forket 
his, from the effects of champagne,—Ep. 
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in, stationed themselves at some distance before it, to 
observe what was passing, and to contemplate with envy 
and admiration an appearance of mith and enjoyment 
which they attlibuted to happiness and pleasure ! 

Mrs Hartel, shocked to be seen in such mixed com- 
pany, giew every instant moic restless and miserable ; 
and Cecilia, half distiacted to think how they were to 
get home, had passed all her time in making secret vows 
that if once again she was delivered fiom Mr Haniel 
she would never see him mole. 

Sir Robet Floyer perceiving their mutual uneasiness, 
proposed to escort them home himself; and Cecilia, 
notwithstanding her aversion to him, was listening to 
the scheme, when Mr Maittot, who had been evidently 
plovoked and disconceited since the junction of the 
Batonet, suspecting what was passing, offered his 
sel vices also, and in a tone of voice that did not promise 
a very quiet acquiescence in a iefusal. 

Cecilia, who, too easily, in thei looks, saw all the 
eagerness of 1ivalry, now dicaded the consequence of 
her decision, and therefore declined the assistance of 
eithe:: but her distress was unspeakable, as there waa 
not one peison ia the party to whose care she could 
commit herself, though the behaviour of Mr Harrel, 
which every moment giew more disorderly, rendered 
the necessity of quitting him urgent and uncontroulable, 

When Mortice ietuined, stopping in the midst of his 
loud and violent singing, he vehemently demanded 
what company he had brought him ? - 

* None at all, sir,” answeted Montice, looking sig~ 
nificantly at Cecilia; “I have really been so unlucky aa 
not. to Meet with any body who had a mind to come.”’ 

«Why then,”’ answeted he, starting up, “I will 
seek some for myself.” “O no, pray, M) Hanel, 
biing nobody clse,” ciied his wife. “Feat us in 
pity,” cried Cecilia, “‘and distiess us no further,” 
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“« Distress you?” cried he, with quickness, “ what 
shall I not bring you those pretty girls? Yea, one 
more glass, and I will teach you to welcome them.” 

And he poured out another bumper. 

‘«'This is so insupportable!’? ciied Cecilia, sising, 
“ [that] I can remain here no longer.” 

“This is ciuel indeed,” ciied Mrs Harrel, bursting 
into tears; ‘did you only bring me here to insult me?” 

“No!” cried he, suddenly embracing her, “by this 
parting kiss! ’? then wildly jumping upon his seat, he 
leapt over the table, and was out of sight in an instant. 

Amazement seized all who 1emained; Mrs Harrel 
and Cecilia, indeed, doubted not but he was actually 
gone to the chaise he had ordered; but the manner of 
his depaiture affrighted them, and his preceding be- 
haviour had made them cease to expect it: Mis 
Harrel, leaning upon Cecilia, continnag to weep, while 
she, confounded and alarmed, scarce knew whether she 
should stay and console her, or fly after Mr Harrel, 
whom she feaied had incapacitated, himself from find- 
ing his chaise, by the very method he had taken to 
gather courage for secking iff = ° 

This, however, was but the apprehension of a moment; 
another and a far more honible one drove it from her 
imagination: for scarcely had Mr Harrel quitted the 
box and their sight, before thcir ears weie suddenly 
stuck with the repoit of a pistol. 

Mrs Hariel gave a loud scream, which was in- 
voluntaiily echoed by Cecilia: every body arose, some 
with officious zeal to serve the ladies, and others 
to hasten to the spot whence the dreadful sound 
proceeded. 

Sir Robert Floyer again offered his services in con- 
ducting them home; but they could listen to no such 
proposal: Cecilia, with difficulty :efrained fiom rushing 
out herself to discover what was passing; but her dread 
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of being followed by Mrs Harrel prevented her; they 
both, therefore, waited, expecting every instant some 
intelligence, as all but the Baronet and Mr Marriot 
were now gone to seek it. 

Nobody, however, returned; and their terrors en- 
creased every moment: Mrs Harrel wanted to ran ont 
herself, but Cecilia, conjuring her to keep still, begged 
Myr Marriot to bring them some account. Mr Mar- 
riot, like the messengers who had preceded him, came 
not back: an instant seemed an age, and Sir Robert 
Floyer was also entreated to procure information. 

Mrs Farrel and Cecilia were now left to themselves, 
and their horror was too great for speech or motion : 
they stood close to each other, listening to every sound 
and receiving every possible addition to their alarm, by 
the general confusion which they observed in the 
gardens, in whiag, though both gentlemen and waiters 
were running to and fro, not a cieature was walking, 
and. all amusement seemed forgotten. 

From this dreadful state they were at length re- 
moved, though not relieved, by the sight of a waiter, 
who, as he was passing shewed himself almost covered. 
with blood! Mrs Harrel vehemently called after him, 
demanding whence it came? “From the gentleman, 
ma’am,’’ answered he in haste, “that has shot himself,’’ 
and then ran on. 

Mrs Harrel uttered a piercing scream, and sunk on 
the ground ; for Cecilia, shuddering with horror, lost 
all her own strength, and could no longer lend her any 
support. 

So great at this time was the general confusion of 
the place, that for some minutes their particular dis- 
tress was unknown, and their situation unnoticed ; till 
at length an elderly gentleman came up to the box, 
and humanely offered his assistance, 

Cecilia, pointing to her unfortunate friend, who had 
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not fallen into a fainting fit, but merely from weakness 
and terror, accepted his help in raising her. She was 
lifted up, however, without the smallest effort on her 
own part, and was only kept upon her seat by being 
held there by the stranger, for Cecilia, whose whole 
frame was shaking, tried in vain to sustain her. 

This gentleman, from the violence of their distress, 
began now to suspect its motive, and addressing himself 
to Cecilia, said, “I am afraid, madam, this unfortunate 
gentleman was some Relation to you?” 

Neither of them spoke, but their silence was sufficiently 
expressive. 

© It is pity, madam,” he continued, that some friend 
can’t order him out of the crowd, and have him kept 
quiet till a surgeon can be brought.” 

«A surgeon! ”’ exclaimed Cecilia, recovering from 
one suiprize by the ‘effect of another; “is it then 
possible he may be saved?” ot 

And without waiting to have her question answered, 
she ran out of the box herself, flyim wildly about the 
garden, and calling for help as she till she foun! 
the house by the entrance; and then, g up to th. 
bar, “Is a surgeon sent for?” she exclaimed, “let «) 
surgeon be fetched instantly |”? «A surgeon, ma’am,’”” 
she was answered, “is not the gentletian dead?” 
© No, no, no! ” she cried ; “he must be brought in; 
let some careful people go and bring him in.” Nor 
would she quit the bar, till two or three waiters were 
called, and received her orders. And then, eager to 
see them executed herself, she ran, fearless of being , 
alone, and without thought of being lost, towards the 
fatal spot whither the crowd guided her. She could 
not, indeed, have been more secure from insult. ar 
molestation if surrounded by twenty guards; for the 
scene of desperation and horror which many had wit- 
nessed, and of which all had heard the signal, engrossed 
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the universal attention, and took, even from the most 
idle and licentious, all spirit for gallantry and amuse- 
ment, 

Here, while making vain attempts to penetrate through 
the multitude, that she might see and herself judge the 
actual situation of Mr Harrel, and give, if yet there was 
room for hope, such orders as would best conduce to 
his safety and recovery, she was met by Mr Marriot, 
who entreated her not to press forward to a sight which 
he had found too shocking for himself, and insisted upon 
protecting her through the crowd. 

“Tf he is alive,”’ cried she, refusing his aid, “and if 
there is any chance he may be saved, no sight shall be 
too shocking to deter me from seeing him properly 
attended.”” 

‘All attendance,” answered he, “will be in vain: 
he is not indeed, yet dead, but his recovery is impossible. 
There is a surgeon with him already ; one who hap- 
pened to be in the gardens, and he told me himself that 
the wound was inevitably mortal,”’ 

Cecilia, though greatly disappointed, still determined 
to make way to him, that she might herself enquire if, 
in his last moments, there was any thing he wished to 
communicate, or desired to have done: but, as she 
struggled to proceed, she was next met and stopt by Sir 
Robert Floyer, who, forcing her back, acquainted her 
that. all was over ! 

The shock with which she received this account, 
though unmixed with any tenderness of regret, and re- 
sulting merely from general humanity, was yet so violent 
as almost to overpower her. Mr Harrel, indeed, had 
forfeited all right to her esteem, and the unfeeling 
aelfishness of his whole behaviour had long provoked 
her resentment and excited her disgust; yet a catas- 
trophe so dreadful, and from which she had herself 
made auch efforta to rescue him, filled hes with so much 
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horror, that, turning extremely sick, she was obliged to 
be supported to the nearest box, and stop there for 
hartshorn and water. 

A few minutes, however, sufficed to divest her of all 
care for herself, in the concern with which she 1ecol- 
lected the situation of Mrs Harrel ; she hastened, there~ 
fore, back to her, attended by the Baronet and Mr 
Marriot, and found her still Jeaning upon the stranger, 
and weeping aloud. 

‘The fatal news had already reached her; and though 
aX] affection between Mr Harrel and herself had mutu- 
ally\subsided from the first two or three months of their 
mag a conclusion so horrible to all connection be~ 
tween \them cduld not be heard without sorrow and 
distress, , LLer temper, too, naturally soft, retained not 
resentment, and Mr Harrel, now separated from her for 
ever, way only remembered as the Mr Harrel who first 
won her fheart, 

Neithgr pains nor tenderness were spared on the part 
of Cecilia to console her; who finding her utterly 
incapablé either of acting or directing for herself, and 
knowing] her at all times to be extiemely helpless, now 
summoned. to her own aid all the strength of mind she 
possessed, and determined upon this melancholy occasion, 
both to think and act for her widowed friend to the 
utmost stretch of her abilities and power. 

As soon, therefore, as the first effusions of her grief 
were oyer, she prevailed with her to go to the house, 
where she was humanely offered the use of a quiet 
room till she should be better able to set off for town. 

Cecilia, having seen her thus safely lodged, begged 
Mr Marriot to stay with her, and then, accompanied 
by the Baronet, returned herself to the bar, and desir- 
ing the footman who had attended them to be called, 
sent him instantly to his late master, and proceeded 
Hext with great presence of mipd, to inquire further 
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into the particulars of what had passed, and to consult 
upon what was immediately to be done with the de- 
ceased: for she thought it neither decent nor right to 
leave to chance or to strangers the last duties which 
could be paid him. 

He had lingered, she found, about a quarter of an 
hour, but in a condition too dreadful for description, 
quite speechless, and, by al] that could be judged, out 
of his senses; yet so distorted with pain, and wounded , 
so desperately beyond any power of relief, that the” 
surgeon, who every instant expected his death, said it 
would not be merely useless but inhuman, to remove 
him till he had breathed his last. He died, theréfore, 
in the arms of this gentleman and a waiter. Fa 

“ A waiter!” cried Cecilia, reproachfully looking at 
Sir Robert, “and was there no friend who for the few 
poor moments that remained had patience to support 
him ?”’ 1 

«© Where would be the good,” said Sir Robert, “ of 
supporting a man in his last agonies ? ”” 

This unfeeling speech she attempted not to answer, 
‘but, suffering neither her dislike to him, j nor her 
scruples for herself, to interfere with the present occa- 
sion, she desired to have his advice what was now best 
to be done. 

Undertaker’s men must immediately, he said, be sent 
for, to remove the body. 

She then gave orders for that purpose, which were 
instantly executed. 

Whither the body was to go was the next question : 
Cecilia wished the removal to be directly to the town- 
house, but Sir Robert told her it must be carried to the 
nearest undertaker’s, and kept there till ic could be con- 
veyed to town in a coffin. > 

For this, also, in the name of Mrs Harrel, she gave 
directions. And then addressing herself to Sir Robert, 
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“ You will now Sir, I hope,” she said, “return to the 
fatal spot, and watch by your late unfortunate friend till 
the proper people arrive to take charge of him?” 

« And what good will that do?” cried he; “had I 
not better watch by you?” 

«It will do good,’ answered she, with some 
severity, “to decency and to humanity ; and surely you 
cannot refuse to see who is with him, and in what situa- 
tion he lies, and whether he has met, from the strangers 
with whom he was left, the tenderness and care which 
his friends ought to have paid him.” 

© Will you promise, then,” he answered, ‘not to go 
away till I come back? for I have no great ambition 
to sacrifice the living for the dead.” 

“T will promise nothing, Sir,” said she, shocked at 
his callous insensibility ; “‘but if you refuse this last 
poor office, I must apply elsewhere; and firmly I be- 
lieve there is no other I can ask who will a moment 
hesitate in complying.” 

She then went back to Mrs Harrel, leaving, however, 
an impression upon the mind of Sir Robert, that made 
him no longer dare dispute her commands. 

Her next solicitude was how they should return to 
town ; they had no equipage of their own, and the only 
servant who came with them was employed in perform- 
ing the last duties for his deceased master. Her first 
intention was to order a hackney coach, but the deplor~ 
able state of Mrs Hlarrel made it almost impossible she 
could take the sole care of her, and the lateness of the 
night, and their distance from home, gave her a dread 
inyincible to going so far without some guard or assist~ 
ant. Mr Marriot earnestly desired to have the honour 
of conveying them to Portman-square in his own 
cartiage, and notwithstanding there weie many objec- 
tions to such a proposal, the humanity of his behaviour 
upon the present occasion, and the evident veneration 
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which accompanied his passion, joined to her encreasing 
aversion to the Baronet, from whom she could not endure 
to receive the smallest obligation, determined her, after 
much perplexity and hesitation, to accept his offer. 

She begged him, therefore, to immediately order his 
coach, and, happy to obey her, he went out with that 
design ; but, instantly coming back, told her, in a low 
voice, that they must wait some time longer, ag the 
Undertaker’s people were then entering the garden, and 
if they stayed not till the removal had taken place, Mrs 
Harrel might be shocked with the sight of some of the 
men, or perhaps even mect the dead body. 

Cecilia, thanking him for this considerate precaution, 
readily agreed to defer setting out; devoting, mean 
time, all her attention to Mrs Harrel, whose sorrow, 
though violent, forbad not consolation. But before the 
garden was cleared, and the carriage ordered, Sir Robert 
returned ; saying to Cecilia, with an air of parading 
obedience which seemed to claim some applause, “ Miss 
Beverley, your commands have been executed.” 

Cecilia made not any answer, and he presently added 
“Whenever you chuse to go I will order up my 
coach.” 

“ My coach, Sir,’ said Mr Marriot, “will be 
ordered when the ladies ae ready, and I hope to have 
the honour myself of conducting them to town.” 

“No, Sir,” cried the Baronet, “that can never be; 
my long acquaintance with Mrs Harrel gives me a prior 
right to attend her, and I can by no means suffer any 
other person to rob me of it.” 

J have nothing,” said Mr Marriot, “to say to that, 
Sir, but Miss Beverley herself has done me the honour 
to consent to make use of my carriage.” 

Miss Beverley, I think,’ said Sir Robert, ex- 
tremely piqued, “can never have sent me out of the 
way in order to execute her own commands, merely to 
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deprive me of the pleasure of attending her and Mrs 
Harrel home.” 

Cecilia, somewhat alarmed, now sought to lessen the 
favour of her decision, though she adhered to it without 
wavering. 

“ My intention,” said she, “was not to confer, but 
to receive an obligation; and 1 had hoped, while Mr 
Marriot assisted us, Sir Robert would be far more 
humanely employed in taking charge of what we cannot 
superintend, and yet are infinitely more anxious should 
not be neglected,” 

‘© That,” said Sir Robert, “is all done; and I hope, 
therefore, after sending me upon such an errand, you 
don’t mean to refuse me the pleasure of seeing you to 
town?” 

“Sir Robert,” said Cecilia, greatly displeased, ‘I 
cannot argue with you now; I have already settled my 

lan, and I am not at leisuie to re-consider it.’ 

Sir Robert bit his lips for a moment in angry silence ; 
but not enduring to lose the victory to a young rival he 
despised, he presently said, “If I must talk no more 
about it to you, madam, T must at least beg leave to 
talk of it to this gentleman, and take the liberty to 
represent to him ? 

Cecilia now, dreading how his speech might be 
answered, prevented its being finished, and with an air 
of the most spirited dignity, said, “Is it possible, sir, 
that at a time such as this, you should not be wholly 
indifferent to a matter so frivolous? little indeed will be 
the pleasure which our society can afford! your dispute 
however, has given it some importance, and therefore 
Mr Marriot must accept my thanks for his civility, and 
excuse me for retracting my consent.’ ‘ 

Supplications and remonstrances were, however, still 
poured upon her from both, and the danger, the im- 
possibility that. two ladies could go to town alone, in a 
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hackney coach, and without even a servant, at near four 
o’clock in the morning, they mutually urged, vehemently 
entreating that she would ran no such hazard. \ 

Cecilia was fu other than insensible to these repre- 
sentations: the danger, indeed, appeared to her so 
formidable, that her inclination the whole time opposed 
her refusal; yet her repugnance to giving way to the 
overbearing Baronet, and her fear of his resentment if 
she listened to Mr Marriot, forced her to be steady, 
since she saw that her preference would prove the 
signal of a quarrel. 

Inattentive, therefore, to their joint persecution, she 
again deliberated by what possible method. she could get 
home in safety; but unable to devise any, she at last 
resolved to make enquiries of the people in the bar, who 
had been extremely humane and civil, whether they 
could assist or counsel her. She therefore desired the 
two gentlemen to take care of Mrs Harrel, to which 
neither dared dissent, as both could not refuse, and 
hastily arising, went out of the room: but preat indeed 
was her surprize when, as she was walking up to the 
bar, she was addressed by young Delvile ! 

Approaching her with that air of gravity and distance 
which of late he had assumed in her presence, he was 
beginning some speech about his mother; but the 
instant the sound of his voice reached Cecilia, she 
joyfully clasped her hands, and eagerly exclaimed, 
« Mr Delvile!—O now we are safe !—-this is fortunate 
indeed ! ”’ 

“ Safe, Madam,” cried he astonished, “yes I hope 
so !—-has any thing endangered your safety ? ”? 

“O no matter for danger,” cried she, “ we will now 
trust ourselves with you, and I am sure you will protect 


us.” 


“ Protect you !”? repeated he again, and with warmth, 
* yea, while I live !—but what is the matter ?—why are 
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you so pale ?—are you ill ?—~are you frightened ?—what 
is the matter?” 

And losing all coldness and seserve, with the utmost 
eatnestness he begged her to explain herself. 

“Do you not know,” cried she, what has hap~ 
pened ? can you be here and not have heard it?” 

“Heard what?” erted he, I am but this moment 
arrived : my mother grew uneasy that she did not see you, 
she sent to your house, and was told that you were not 
returned from Vauxhall ; some other circumstances also 
alarmed her, and therefore, Jate as it was, 1 came 
hither myself. The instant J entered this place, I saw 
you here. This is al] my history ; tell me now yours. 
Where is your party? where are Mr and Mrs Harrel ? 
—Why are you alone?” 

“ © ask not!’ cried she, “I cannot tell you !—take 
us but under your care, and you will soon know all.” 

She then hurried from him, and returning to Mrs 
Harel, said she had now a conveyance at once safe and 
proper, and begged her to rise and come away. 

The gentlemen, however, rose first, each of them 
declaring he would himself attend them. 

“No,” said Cecilia, steadily, that trouble will now 
be superfluous: Mrs Delvile herself has sent for me, 
and her son is now waiting till we join him.” 

Amazement and disappointment at this intelligence 
were visible in the faces of them both: Cecilia waited 
uot a single question, but finding she was unable to 
support Mrs Harrel, who rather suffered herself to be 
catried than led, she entrusted her between them, and 
yan forward to enquire of Delvile if his carriage was 
ready. 

She found him with a look of horror that told the 
tale he had been hearing, listening to one of the waiters : 
the moment she appeared, he flew to her, and with the 
utmost emotion exclaimed, “ Amiable .Miss Beverley ! 
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what a dreadful scene have you witnessed ! what a cruel 
task have you nobly performed! such spirit with such 
softness! so much presence of mind with such feeling! 
—but you are all excellence! human nature can rise no 
higher! I believe indeed you are its most perfect 
ornament ! ”” 

Praise such as this, so unexpected, and delivered with 
such energy, Cecilia heard not without pleasure, even at 
a moment when her whole mind was occupied by 
matters foreign to its peculiar interests. She made, 
however, her enquiry about the carriage, and he told 
her that he had come in a hackney coach, which was 
waiting for him at the door. 

Mrs Harrel was now brought in, and Jittle was the 
recompense her assistants received for their aid, when 
they saw Cecilia so contentedly engaged with young 
Delvile, whose eyes were rivetted on her face, with an 
expression of the most lively admiration: each, how- 
ever, then quitted the other, and hastened to the fair 
mourner ; no time was now lost, Mrs Harrel was sup- 
ported to the coach, Cecilia followed her, and Delvile, 
jumping in after them, ordered the man to drive to 
Portman-square. 

Sir Robert and Mr Marriot, confounded though 
enraged, saw their departure in passive silence: the 
right of attendance they had so tenaciously denied to 
each other, here admitted not of dispute: Delvile upon 
this occasion, appeared as the representative of his 
father, and his authority seemed the authority of a 
guardian. Their only consolation was that neither had 
yielded to the other, and all spirit of altercation or 
revenge was sunk in their mutual mortification, At the 
petition of the waiters, from sullen but proud emulation, 
they paid the expences of the night, and then throwing 
themselves into their carriages, returned to their re- 
spective houses. 


. 
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A SOLUTION. 


URING the ride to town, not merely Cecilia, 
but Delvile himself attended wholly to Mrs 
Harrel, whose grief as it became less violent, 

was more easy to be soothed. 

The distress of this eventful night was however not 
yet over; when they came to Portman-square, Delvile 
eagerly called to the coachman not to drive up to the 
house, and anxiously begged Cecilia and Mrs Farrel to 
sit still, while he went out himself to make some 
enquiries. ‘They were surprised at the request, yet 
immediately consented; but before he had quitted them, 
Davison, who was watching their return, came up to 
them with information that an execution was then in the 
house. 

Fresh misery was now opened for Mrs Harrel, and 
fresh horror and. perplexity for Cecilia: she had no 
longer, however, the whole weight either of thought 
or of conduct upon herself: Delvile in her cares took 
the most animated interest, and beseeching her to wait 
a moment and appease her friend, he went himself into 
the house to learn the state of the affair. 

He 1eturned in a few minutes, and seemed in no haste 
to communicate what he had heard, but entreated them 
both to go immediately to St James’s-square. 

Cecilia felt extremely fearful of offending his father 
by the introduction of Mis Harrel + yet she had nothing 
better to propose, and therefore, afler a short and dis~ 
tressed argument, she complied. 

Delvile then told her that the alarm of his mother, 
at which he had already hinted, proceeded from a 
rumour of this very misfortune, to which, though 
they knew not whether they might give credit, was 
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owing the anxiety which at so late an hour, had 
induced. him to go to Vauxhall in search of her. 

They gained admittance without any disturbance, as 
the servant of young Delvile had been ordered to sit up 
for his master. Cecilia much disliked thus taking pos- 
session of the house in the night-time, though Delvile, 
solicitous to 1elieve her, desired she would not waste a 
thought upon the subject, and making his servant shew 
her the room which had been prepared for her reception, 
he begged her to compose her spitits, and to comfort her 
friend, and promised to acquaint his father and mother 
when they arose with what had happened, that she 
might be saved all pain from surprise or curiosity when 
they met. ! 

This service she thankfully accepted, for she dreaded, 
after the libeity she had taken, to encounter the pride of 
Mr Delvile without some previous apology, and she 
feared still more to see his lady without the same 
preparation, as her frequent breach of appointment 
might 1easonably have offended her, and as her dis- 
pleasure would affect her more deeply. 

It was now near six o’clock, yet the hours scemed 
as long as they were melancholy till the family arose. 
They settled to remain quiet till some message was sent 
to them, but before any arrived, Mis Hanel, who was 
seated upon the bed, wearied by fatigue and sorrow, 
cried herself to sleep like a child. 

Cecilia rejoiced in seeing this ieprieve from affliction, 
though her keener sensations unfitted her from pai taking 
of it; much indeed was the uneasiness which kept her 
awake; the care of Mrs Harrel seemed to devolve upon 
herself, the reception she might meet from the Delviles 
was uncertain, and the hoirible adventures of the night, 
refused for a moment to quit her remembrance. 

At ten o’clock, a message was brought from Mrs 
Delvile, to know whether they were ready for breakfast. 
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Mrs Harel was still asleep, but Cecilia carried her 
own answer by hastening down stairs. 

In her way she was met by young Delvile, whose 
air upon first approaching her spoke him again pre- 
pared to address her with the most distant gravity ; but 
almost the moment he looked at her, he forgot his pur~ 
pose ; her palencss, the heaviness of her eyes, and the 
fatigue of long watching betrayed by her whole face, 
again surprised him into all the tenderness of anxiety, 
and he enquired after her health not as a compliment 
of civility, but as a question in which his whole heart 
was most deeply interested. 

Cecilia thanked him for his attention to her friend 
the night befoie, and then proceeded to his mother. 

Mis Delvile, coming forward to meet her, removed 
at once all her fears of displeasure, and banished all 
necessity of apology, by instantly embracing her, and 
warmly exclaiming “Charming Miss Beverley! how 
shall I ever tell you half the admisation with which I 
have heard of your conduct! ‘T’he exertion of so much 
fortitude at a juncture when a weaker mind would have 
been overpowered by terior, and a heait Jess under the 
dominion of well-regulated principles, would have sought 
only its own ielief by flying from distiess and con- 
fusion, shews such propriety of mind as can only tesult 
from the union of good sense with virtue. You are 
indeed a noble creature! I thought so from the 
moment I beheld you; I shall think so, I hope, to 
the lagt that I live | 7? 

Cecilia, penetrated with joy and gratitude, felt in 
that instant the amplest recompense for all that she 
had suffered, and for all that she had lost. Such 
praise from Mrs Delvile was alone sufficient to make 
her happy ; but when she considered whence it spung, 
and that the circumstances with which she was so much 
struck, must have been related to her by her son, her 
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delight was augmented to an emotion the most pleasing 
she could experience, from seeing how high she was 
held in the esteem of those who were highest in her 
own. 

Mrs Delvile then, with the utmost cordiality, began 
to talk of her affairs, saving her the pain of proposing 
the change of habitation that now seemed unavoidable, 
by an immediate invitation to her house, which she 
made with as much delicacy as if Mr Harrel’s had still 
been open to her, and choice, not necessity, had directed 
her removal. The whole family, she told her, went 
into the country in two days, and she hoped that a 
new scene, with quietness and early hours, would 
restore both the bloom and sprightliness which her 
late cares and restlessness had injured. And though 
she very seriously lamented the rash action of Mr 
Harrel, she much rejoiced in the acquisition which 
hei own house and happiness would receive from her 
society. 

She next discussed the situation of her widowed 
friend, and Cecilia produced the packet which had 
been entrusted to her by her late husband. Mrs 
Delvile advised her to open it in the presence of 
Mr Arnott, and -begged her to send for any other 
of her friends she might wish to see or consult, and 
to claim freely from herself whatever advice or assist~ 
ance she could bestow. 

And then, without waiting for Mr Delvile, she 
suffered her to swallow a hasty breakfast, and return 
to Mrs Harrel, whom she had desired the servants 
to attend, as she concluded that in her present situation 
she would not chuse to make her appearance. 

Cecilia, lightened now from all her cares, more 
pleased than ever with Mrs Delvile, and enchanted 
that at last she was settled under her roof, went back 
with as much ability as inclination to give comfort 
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to Mrs Harrel. She found her but just awaking, 
and scarce yet conscious where she waa, or why not 
in her own house. 

As her powers of recollection returned, she was 
soothed with the softest compassion by Cecilia, who 
in pursuance of Mrs Delvile’s advice, sent her servant 
in search of Mr Arnott, and in consequence of her 
permission, wiote a note of invitation to Mr Monckton. 

Mr Arnott, who was aheady in town, soon arrived : 
his own man, whom he had Jeft to watch the motions 
of Mr Barrel, having early in the morning rode to 
the place of his 1etreat, with the melancholy tidings 
of the suicide and execution. 

Cecilia instantly went down stairs to him. T'he 
meeting was extremely painful to them both. Mr 
Arnott severely blamed himself for, his fight, believing 
it had hastened the fatal blow, which some further 
sacrifices might perhaps have eluded: and Cecilia 
half repented the advice she had given him, though 
the failure of her own efforts proved the situation 
of Mr Farrel too desperate for remedy. 

He then made the tenderest enquiries about his 
sister, and entieated her to communicate to him the 
minutest particulars of the dreadful transaction: after 
which, she produced the packet, but neither of them 
had the courage to break the seal; and concluding 
the contents would be no less than his last will, they 
determined some third person should be present when 
they opened it. Cecilia wished much for Mr Monck- 
ton, but as his being immediately found was uncertain, 
and the packet might consist of orders which ought 
not to be delayed, she proposed, for the sake of expe- 
dition, to call in Mr Delvile. 

Mr Arnott readily agreed, and she sent to beg a 
moment’s audience with that gentleman. ~ 

She was desired to walk into the breakfast-room, 
where he was sitting with his lady and his son. 
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Not such was now her reception as when she 
entered that apartment before ; Mr Delvile looked 
displeased and ont of humour, and, making her a 
stiff bow, while his son brought her a chair, coldly 
said, * If you are-hurried, Miss Beverley, I will ‘attend 
you directly ; if not, I will finish my breakfast, as I 
shall have but little time the rest of the morning, from 
the concourse of people upon business, who will crowd 
upon me till dinner, most of whom will be extremely 
distressed if I leave town without contriving to gee 
them.” 

“There is not the least occasion, Sir,’’ answered 
Cecilia, “that I should trouble you to quit the room: 
I merely came to beg you would have the goodness 
to be present while Mr Arnott opens a small packet 
which was last night put into my hands by Mr Harrel.” 

“And has Mr Arnott,’? answered he, somewhat 
sternly, “ thought proper to send me such a request ?”” 

“No, Sir,’’ said Cecilia, “the request is mine; and 
if, as I now fear, it is impertinent, I must entreat you 
to forget it.” 

“ As far as relates merely to yourself,” returned Mr 
Delvile, “it is another matter; but certainly Mr 
Arnott can have no possible claim upon my time or 
attention; and I think it rather extraordinary, that 
a young man with whom I have no sort of connection 
or commerce, and whose very name is almost unknown 
to me, should suppose a person in my style of life 
so little occupied as to be wholly at his command.” 

“Fle had no such idea, Sir,” said Cecilia, preatly 
disconcerted ; “the honour of your presence is merely 
solicited by myself, and simply from the apprehension 
that some directions may be contained in the papers 
which, perhaps, ought immediately to be executed.” 

“Tam not, I repeat,” said Mr Delvile, more mildly, 
“ displeased at your part of this transaction ; your want 
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of experience and knowledge of the world makes you 
not at all aware of the consequences which may follow 
my compliance : the papers you speak of may perhaps 
be of great importance, and hereafter the first witness 
to their being read may be publickly called upon. You 
know not the trouble such an affair may occasion, but 
Mr Arnott ought to be better informed.” 

Cecilia, making another apology for the error which 
she had committed, was in no small confusion, quitting 
the room; but Mr Delvile, perfectly appeased by seeing 
her distress, stopt her, to say, with much graciousness, 
“For your sake, Miss Beverley, I am sorry I cannot 
act in this business; but you see how I am situated! | 
overpowered with affairs of my own, and people who 
can do nothing without my orders, Begides, should 
there hereafter be any investigation into the matter, my 
name might, perhaps, be mentioned, and it would be 
superfluous to say how ill I should think it used by being 
brought into such company.” : 

Cecilia then left the room, secretly vowing that no 
possible exigence should in future tempt her to apply for 
assistance to Mr Delvile, which, however ostentatiously 
offered, was constantly withheld when claimed. 

She was beginning to communicate to Mr Arnott 
her ill success, when young Delvile, with an air of 
eagerness, followed her into the room. “ Pardon me,” 
he cried, * for this intrusion,—-but, tell me, is it im- 
possible that in this affair I can represent my father? 
may not the office you meant for him, devolve upon 
.me? remember how near we are to each other, and 
honour me for once with supposing us the same! ”’ 

Ah who, or what, thought Cecilia, can be so dif- 
ferent? She thanked him, with much sweetness, for 
his offer, but declined accepting it, saying “I will not, 
now I know the inconyeniencies of my request, be sa 
selfish as even to suffer it should be granted.” 
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“ You must not deny me,” cried he; “where is the 
packet? why should you lose a moment ?” 

« Rather ask,” answered she, “ why I should permit 
you to lose a moment in a matter that does not concern 
you? and to risk, perhaps, the loss of many moments 
hereafter, from a too incautious politeness.” 

# And what can I risk,” cried he, “ half so precious 
as your smallest satisfaction? do you suppose I can 
flatter myself with a possibility of contributing to it, 
and yet have the resolution to refuse myself so much 
pleasure? no, no, the heroic times are over, and self. 
denial is no longer in fashion ! ” 

“You are very good,” said Cecilia; ‘but indeed 
after what has passed—”’ 

“No matter for what has passed,’’ interrupted he, 
“we are now to think of what is to come. I know 
you too well to doubt your impatience in the execution 
of a commission which circumstances have rendered 
sacied ; and should any thing either be done or omitted 
contrary to the directions in your packet, will you not 
be apt, blameless as you are, to disturb yourself with a 
thousand fears that you took not proper methods for the 
discharge of your trust ?”” 

There waa something in this earnestness so like his 
former behaviour, and so far removed from his late 
reserve, that Cecilia, who perceived it with a pleasure 
she could haidly disguise, now opposed him no longer, 
but took up the packet, and broke the seal. 

And then, to her no small amazement, instead of the 
expected will, she found a 1oll of enormous bills, and a 
collection of letters fiom various creditors, threatening 
the utmost severity of the law if their demands were 
longer unanswered, 

Upon a slip of paper which held these together, was 
written, in Mr Hanel’s hand, 

Lo be all paid to-night with a Buuucr. 
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Next appeared two letters of another sort; the first 
of which was from Sir Robert Floyer, and in these 


words: 


Sir,—As all prospects are now over of the alliance, 
I hope you will excuse my reminding you of the affair 
at Brookes’s of last Christmas. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, yours, R. Frovir. 


The other was from Mr Marriot. 


Sta,—Though I should think £2000 nothing for 
the smallest hope, I must take the liberty to say I think 
it a great deal for only ten minutes: you can’t have 
forgot,’ Sir, the terms of our agreement, but as I find 
you cannot keep to them, I must beg to be off also on 
my side, and I am persuaded you are too much a man 
of honour to take advantage of my over~eagerness in 
parting with my money without better security. I am, 
Sir, your most humble servant, A. Marrior. 


What a scene of fraud, double-dealing, and iniquity 
‘was here laid open! Cecilia, who at first meant to read 
every thing aloud, found the attempt utterly vain, for so 
much was she shocked, that she could hardly read on to 
herself. 

Last of all appeared a paper in Mr Harrel’s own 
hand-writing, containing these words. 


For Mrs Harrci, Miss Brvertry, and Mr Arnott. 


I can struggle no longer, the last blow must now be 
struck! another day robs me of my house and my 
liberty, and blasts me by the fatal discovery of my 
double attempts. 

This is what I have wished ; whaglly to be ficed, or 
ruimed past all :esource, and driven to the long-projected 
remedy. 
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A burthen has my existence been these two years, 
gay as I have appeared; not a night have I gone to 
hed, but heated and inflamed from a gaming table; not 
a morning have I awaked, but to be soured with a 
dan ! 

I would not lead such a life again, if the slave wha 
works hardest at the oar would change with me. 

Had I a son, I would bequeath him a plough; Tf 
should then leave him happier than my parents left me. 

Idleness has been my destruction ; the want of some- 
thing to do led me into all evil. 

A. good wife perhaps might have saved me,——mine, 
I thank her! tried not. Disengaged from me and my 
affairs, her own pleasures and amusements have occu~ 
pied her solely. Dreadful will be the catastrophe she 
will see to-night; let her bring it home, and live 
better ! 

If any pity is felt for me, it will be where I have 
least deserved it! Mr Arnott—Miss Beverley! it will 
come from you ! 

To bring myself to this final resolution, hard, I con- 
fess, have been my conflicts: it is not that I have 
feared death, no, I have Jong wished it, for shame and 
dread have embittered my days; but something there 
is within me that causes a deeper horror,—that asks 
my preparation for another world! that demands my 
authority for quitting this!—-what may hereafter—O 
terrible !—Pray for me, generous Miss Beverley |—— 
kind, gentle Mr Arnott, pray for me !— 


Wretch as Mr Harrel appeared, without religion, 
principle, or honour, this incoherent letter, evidently 
written in the desperate moment of determined suicide, 
very much affected both Cecilia and Mr Arnott, and 
in spite either of abhorrence or yesentment, they 
mutually shed tears over the address to themselves, 
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Delvile, to whom every part of the affair was new, 
could only consider these papers as so many specimens 
of guilt and infamy; he read them, therefore, with 
astonishment afd detestation, and openly congiatulated 
Cecilia upon having escaped the double snares that were 
spread for her. 

While this was passing, Mr Monckton arrived ; who 
felt: but little satisfaction from beholding the lady of his 
heart in confidential discourse with two of his rivals, 
one of whom had long attacked her by the dangerous 
flattery of perseverance, and the other, without any 
attack, had an influence yet more poweiful. 

Delvile, having performed the office for which he 
came, concluded, upon the entrance of Mr Monckton, 
that Cecilia had nothing further to wish from him; for 
her long acquaintance with that gentleman, his being a 
married man, and her neighbour in the country, were 
circumstances well known to him: he metely, there- 
fore, enquired if she would honour him with any com- 
mands, and upon her assuring him she had none, he 
quietly withdiew. 

This was no little relief to Mr Monckton, into 
whose hands Cecilia then put the fatal packet: and 
while he was reading it, at the desiie of Mr Arnott, 
she went up stairs to prepae Mrs Hanel for his 
admission. 

Mrs Harrel, unused to solitude, and as eager for 
company when unhappy to console, as when easy to 
divert her, consented to receive him with pleasure: 
they both wept at the meeting, and Cecilia, after some 
words of general comfort, left them together. 

She had then a very long and circumstantial con~ 
versation with My Monckton, who explained whatever 
had appeared dark in the writings left by Mr Harrel, 
and wha came to her before he saw them, with full 
knowledge of what they contained. 
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Mr Harrel had contracted with Sir Robert Floyer 
a large debt of honour befoie the arrival in town of 
Cecilia; and having no power to discharge it, he pro- 
mised that the prize he expected in his ward should fall 
to his share, upon condition that the debt was cancelled. 

Nothing was thought more easy than to arrange this 
business, for the Baronct was always to be in her way, 
and the report of the intended alliance was to keep off 
all other pretenders. Several times, however, her cold- 
ness made him think the matter hopeless; and when he 
received her letter, he would have given up the whole 
affair: but Mr Harrel, well knowing his inability to 
satisfy the claims that would follow such a defection, 
constantly persuaded him the reserve was affected, and 
that his own pride and want of assiduity occasioned. all 
her discouragement. 

But while thus, by amusing the Baronet with false 
hopes, he kept off his demands, those of others were not 
less clamorous ; his debts increased, his power of paying» 
them diminished ; he grew sour and desperate, and in 
one night lost £3000 beyond what he could produce, 
or offer any security for. 

This, as he said, was what he wished ; and, now he 
was, for the present, to extricate himself by doubling 
stakes and winning, or to force himself into suicide by 
doubling such a loss. For though, with tolerable ease, 
he could forget accounts innumerable with his trades- 
men, one neglected debt of honour rendered his existence 
ingupportable ! 

For this last gieat effort, his difficulty was to raise 
the £3000 already due, without which the proposal 
could not be made: and, after various artifices and 
attempts, he at length contrived a meeting with Mr 
Marriot, intreated him to lend him £2000 for only 
two days, and offered his warmest services in his favour 
with Cecilia. 
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The rash and impassioned young man, deceived by 
his accounts into believing that his ward was wholly at 
his disposal, readily advanced the money, without any 
other condition than that of leave to visit freely at his 
house, to the exclusion of Sir Robert Floyer. ‘ The 
other £1000,” continued Mr Monckton, “I know 
not how he obtained, but he certainly had three. You, 
I hope, were not so unguarded—” 

«Ah, Mr Monckton,” said Cecilia, “blame me not 
too severely !| the attacks that were made,—the necessity 
of otherwise betraying the worthy and half ruined Mr 
Arnott—” 

“ Oh fie,” cried he, “to suffer your understanding to 
be Iulled asleep, because the weak-minded Mr Arnott’s 
could not be kept awake! I thought, after such 
cautions from me, and such experience of your own, 
you could not again have been thus duped.” 

“T thought so too,” answered she, “ but yet when 
the trial came on,—indeed you know not how I was 
persecuted.” 

«Yet you see,” returned he, “the utter inutility of 
the attempt; you see, and I told you beforehand, that 
nothing could save him.” 

“Truc; but had I been firmer in refusal, I might 
not so well have known it ; I might then have upbraided 
myself with supposing that my compliance would have 
rescued him.” 

= «You have indeed,” cried Mr Monckton, “ fallen 
into most worthless hands, and the Dean was much to 
blame for naming so lightly a guardian to a fortune such 
as yours.” 

} Pardon me,”’ cried Cecilia, he never entrusted him 
with my fortune, he committed it wholly to Mr Briggs.’” 

* But if he knew not the various subterfuges by 
which such a caution might be baffled, he ought to 
have taken advice of those who were better informed. 
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Mr Briggs, too! what a wretch! mean, low, vulgar, 
sordid !—the whole city of London, I believe, could 
not produce such another! how unaccountable to make 
you the ward of a man whose house you cannot enter 
without disgust | ”? 

«« Elis house,” cried Cecilia, “ my uncle never wished 
me to enter; he believed, and he was right, that my 
fortune would be safe in his hands; but for myself, he 
concluded T should always reside at Mr Harrel’s,”’ 

“But does not the city at this time,’ said Mr 
Monckton, “abound in families where, while your 
fortune was in security, you might yourself have lived 
with propriety? Nothing requires circumspection so 
minute as the choice of a guardian to a girl of large 
fortune, and in general one thing only is attended to, an 
appearance of property. Morals, integrity, character, 
are cither not thought of, or investigated so superficially, 
that the enquiry were as well wholly omitted.” 

Te then continued. his relation. 

Mr Hrarrel hastened with his £3000 to the gaming 
table; one throw of the dice settled the business, he 
lost, and ought immediately to have doubled the sum. 
That, however, was never more likely to be in his 
power; he knew it; he knew, too, the joint claims of 
Cecilia’s deceived admirers, and that his house was again 
threatened with executions from various quarters :—he 
went home, loaded his pistols, and. took the methods 
already related to work himself into courage for the deed. 

The means by which Mr Moackton had procured. 
these particulars were many and various, and not all such 
as he could avow : since in the course of his researches, 
he had tampered with servants and waiters, and scrupled 
at no methods that led but to discovery. 

Nor did his intelligence stop here; he had often, he 
said, wondered at the patience of Mr Harrel’s creditors, 
but now even that was cleared up by a fresh proof of 
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infamy: he had been himself at the house in Portman- 
square, where he was informed that Mr Harrel had 
kept them quiet, by 1epeated assurances that his ward, 
in a short time, meant to lend him money for discharging 
them all. 

Cecilia saw now but too clearly the reason her stay 
in’ his house was so important to him; and wondered 
less at i vehemence upon that subject, though she 


detesgédl it more. 
Was how little,’ cried she, “are the gay and the 


issipated to be known upon a short acquaintance! ex~ 
pensive, indeed, and thoughtless and luxurious he appeared 
to me immediately; but fraudulent, base, designing, 
capable of every pernicious art of treachery and duplicity, 
—such, indeed, I expected not to find him, his very 
flightiness and levity seemed incompatible with such 
hypocrisy.”” 

“His flightiness,”? said Mr Monckton, “ proceeded 
not from gaiety of heart, it was merely the effect of 
effort ; and his spirits were as mechanical as his taste for 
diversion. He had not strong parts, nor were: his vices 
the result of his passions ; had ceconomy been as much 
in fashion as extravagance, he would have been equally 
eager to practice it; he was a mere time-server, he 
struggled but to be something, and having neither talents 
nor sentiment to know what, he looked around him for 

sany pursuit, and seeing distinction was more easily 

attained in the road to ruin than in any other, he 
gallopped along it, thoughtless of being thrown when he 
came to the bottom, and sufficiently gratified in shewing 
his horsemanship by the way.” 

And now, all that he had either to hear or to com- 
municate upon this subject being told, he enquired, with 
a face strongly expressive of his disapprobation, why he 
found her at Mr Delvile’s, and what had become of her 
resolution to avoid his house ? 
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Cecilia, who, in the hurry of her mind and her affairs, 
had wholly forgotten that such a resolution had been 
taken, blushed at the question, and could not, at first, 
recollect what had wged her to break it: but when he 
proceeded to mention Mr Briggs, she was no longer 
distressed ; she gave a circumstantial account of her visit 
to him, related the mean misery in which he lived, and 
told him the impracticability of her residing in such a 
house. : 

Mr Monckton could now in decency make no further 
opposition, however painful and reluctant was his acqui- 
escence: yet before he quitted her, he gave himself the 
consolation of considerably obliging her, and softened 
his chagrin by the sweetness of her acknowledgments. 

He enquired how much money in all she had now 
taken up of the Jew; and hearing it was 9050, he 
represented to her the additional loss she must suffer by 
paying an exorbitant interest for so large a sum, and the 
almost certainty with which she might be assured of 
very gross imposition: he expatiated, also, upon the 
injury which he: character might ieceive in the world, 
wee it known that she used such methods to procure 
money, since the circumstances which had been her in- 
ducement would probably either be unnoticed or mis- 
represented : and when he had awakened in her much 
uneasiness and 1egret upon this subject, he offered to pay 
the Jew without delay, clear her wholly from his powers 
and quictly receive the money when she came of age 
from herself. 

A proposal so truly friendly made her look upon the 
regard of Mr Monckton in a higher and nobler point of 
view than her utmost esteem and ieverence had hitherto 
placed it: yet she declined at first accepting the offer, from 
an apprehension it might occasion him inconvenience ; 
but when he assured her he had a yet larger sum lying 
at present useless in a Banker’s hands, and promised, to 
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veceive the same interest for his money he should be paid 
from the funds, she joyfully listened to him; and it was 
settled that they should send for the Jew, take his 
discharge, and utterly dismiss him. 

Mr Monckton, however, fearful of appearing too 
officious in her affairs, wished not to have his part in the 
transaction published, and advised Cecilia not to reveal 
the matter to the Delviles. But great as was his [ascend~ 
ancy ] overher mind, her aversion to mystery and hypocrisy 
were still greater; she would not, therefore, give him 
this promise, though her own desire to watt some season~ 
able opportunity for disclosing it, made her consent that 
their meeting with the Jew should be at the house of 
Mrs Roberts in Fetter-lane, at twelve o’clock the next 
morning; where she might also see Mrs Hill and her 
children before she left town. 

They now parted, Cecilia charmed more than ever 
with her friend, whose kindness, as she suspected not his 
motives, seemed to spring from the most disinterested 
generosity. 

That, however, was the smallest feature in the char- 
acter of Mr Monckton, who was entirely a man of the 
world, shrewd, penetrating, attentive to his interest, and 
watchful of every advantage to improve it. In the 
service he now did Cecilia, he was gratified by giving 
her pleasure, but that was by no means his only gratifica- 
tion ; he still hoped her fortune would one day be his 
own, he was glad to transact any business with her, and 
happy in making her owe to him an obligation: but his 
principal inducement was yet stronger: he saw with 
much alarm the facility of her liberality ; and he feared 
while she continued in correspondence with the Jew, 
that the easiness with which she could raise money 
would be a motive with her to continue the practice 
whenever she was softencd by distress, or subdued 
by entreaty: but he hoped, by totally concluding the 
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negociation, the temptation would be removed: and 
that the hazard and inconvenience of renewing it, 
would strengthen her aversion to such an expedient, 
till, between difficulties and disuse, that dangerous 
resource would be thought of no more. 

Cecilia then returned to Mrs Harrel, whom she found 
as she had left, weeping in the arms of her brother. 
They consulted upon what was best to be done, and 
agreed that she ought instantly to leave town ; for which 
purpose a chaise was ordered directly. They settled 
also that Mr Arnott, when he had conveyed her to his 
country house, which was in Suffolk, should hasten back 
to superintend the funeral, and see if anything could be 
saved from the creditors for his sister. 

Yet this plan, till Cecilia was summoned to dinner, 
they had not the resolution to put in practice. They 
were then obliged to be gone, and their parting was 
very melancholy. Mrs Harel wept immoderately, and 
Mr Arnott felt a concern too tender for avowal, though 
too sincere for concealment. Cecilia, however glad to 
change her situation, waa extremely depressed by their 
sorrow, and entreated to have frequent accounts of their 
proceedings, warmly repeating her offers of service, and 
protestations of faithful regard. 

She accompanied them to the chaise, and then went 
to the dining parlour, where she found Mr and Mrs 
Delvile, but saw nothing more of their son the whole 
day. 

The next morning after breakfast, Mrs Delvile set 
out upon some leave~taking visits, and Cecilia went in a 
chair to Fetter-lane: here, already waiting for her, she 
met the punctual Mr Monckton, and the disappointed 
Jew, who most unwillingly was paid off, and relinquished 
his bonds; and who found in the severe and crafty Mr 
Monckton, another sort of man to deal with than the 
necessitous and heedless Mr Harrel. 
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As soon as he was dismissed, other bonds were 
drawn and signed, the old ones were destroyed ; and 
Cecilia, to her infinite satisfaction, had no creditor but 
Mr Monckton. Her bookseller, indeed, was still un- 
patd, but her debt with him was public, and gave her 
hot any uneasiness. 

She now, with the warmest expressions of gratitude, 
took leave of Mr Monckton, who suffered the most 
painful struggles in repressing the various apprehensions 
to which the parting, and her establishment at the 
Delviles gave rise. 

She then enquired briefly into the affaus of Mis 
Hill, and having heard a satisfactoty account of them, 
returned to St James’s=square. 
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Chapter 4, 
A DIBATL. 


T' was still early, and Mis Delvile was not expected 

till late. Cecilia, therefore, determined to make 

a visit to Miss Belfield, to whom she had been 

denied dung the late disorders at Mr Hanel’s, and 

whom she could not endwe to moitify by quitting town 

Without seeing, since whatever were her doubts about 
Delvile, of her she had none. 

To Portland-stieet, therefore, she oidered her chau, 
deliberating as she went whether it were better to adhere 
to the reserve she had hitherto maintained, or to satisfy 
her perplexity at once by an investigation into the truth. 
And still were these scruples undecided, when, looking 
in at the windows as she passed them to the door of 
the house, she perceived Miss Belfield standing in the 
parlour with a letter in he: hand, which she was 
fervently piessing to her hips. 

Struck by this sight, a thousand painful conjectures 
occuried to her, all representing that the letter was fiom 
Delvile, and all explaining to his dishonour the mystery 
of his late conduct. And far were her suspicions 
from diminishing, when, upon being shown into the 
parlom, Miss Belfield, trembling with her eageiness to 
hide it, hastily forced the letter into her pocket. 

Cecilia, surprised, dismayed, alarmed, stopt in- 
voluntarily at the door; but Miss Belfield, having 
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secured what was so evidently precious to het, 
advanced, though not without blushing, and taking her 
hand, said ** How good this is of you, madam, to come 
to me! when I did not know where to find you, 
and when I was almost afiaid I should have found you 
no more |” 

She then told her, that the first news she had heard 
the preceding morning, was the violent death of Mr 
Harrel, which had been related to her, with all its 
circumstances, by the landlord of their lodgings, who 
was himself one of his principal creditors, and had 
immediately been at Portman-square to put in his 
claims: where he had learnt that all the family had 
quitted the house, which was entirely occupied by 
bailiffs. ‘And I was so sorry,” she continued, * that 
you should meet with any hardships, and not. know where 
to go, and have another home to seek, when I am sure 
the commonest beggar would never want an habitation, if 
you had one in your power to give him !-~But how sad. + 
and melancholy you look! I am afraid this bad action 
of Mr Farrel has made you quite unhappy? Ah 
madam ! you are too good for this guilty world! your 
own compassion and benevolence will not suffer you to 
rest in it!” 

Cecilia, touched by this tender mistake of her present 
uneasiness, cmbraced her, and with much kindness, 
answered, “No, sweet Henrietta! it is you who are 
good, who are innocent, who are guileless !—you, too,” 
I hope are happy! ”” 

“And are not you, madam?” cried Henrietta, 
fondly returning her caress. “Oh if you are not, who 
will ever deserve tobe! I think I should rather be 
unhappy myself, than see you so; at least I am sure I 
ought, for the whole world may be the better for your 
welfare, and as to me,—who would care what became 
of me |”? 
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* Ah Henrietta!” cried Cecilia, “do you speak 
sincerely? do you indeed think yourself so little 
valued ? 7” 

« Why I don’t say,” answered she, * but that I hope 
the1e are some who think a little kindly of me, for if I 
had not that hope, I should wish to break my heart and 
die ! but what is that to the love and reverence so many 
have for you?” 

* Suppose,” said Cecilia, with a forced smile, “1 
should put your love and reverence to the proof? do 
you think they would stand it ?”’ 

© yes, indeed I do! and I have wished a thousand 
and a thousand times that I could but shew you my 
affection, and let you see that I did not love you 
because you were a great lady, and high in the world, 
and full of power to do me service, but because you 
were so good and so kind, so gentle to the unfortunate, 
and so sweet to every body!” 

Hold, hold,” cried Cecilia, “and let me try if 
indeed, fairly and truly, you will answer what I mean 
to ask.” 

“© yes,” cried she warmly, “if it is the dearest 
secret I have in the world! there is nothing I will not 
tell you; I will open my whole heart to you, and I 
shall be proud to think you will let me trust you,—for 
T am sure if you did not care a little for me, you would 
not take such a trouble.”’ 

* «You are indeed a sweet creature!” said Cecilia; 
hesitating whether or not to take advantage of her 
frankness, “and every time I see you, I Jove you 
better. For the world would I not injure you,—and 
perhaps your confidence—I know not, indeed, if it is 
fair or right to exact it—” she stopt, extremely 
perplext, and while Henrietta waited her further 
enquiries, they were interrupted by the entrance of Mrs 
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“Sure, Child,” cried she, to her daughter, “you 
might have let me know before now who was here, 
when you knew so well how much I wished an oppor 
tunity Lo see the young lady myself: but here you come 
down upon pretence to see your brother, and then stay 
away all the morning, doing nobody knows what.”? 

Then, turning to Cecilia, “ Ma’am,” she continued, 
“| have been in the greatest concern in the world for 
the little accident that happened when I saw you before ; 
for to be sure I thought, and indeed nobody will per- 
suade me to the contrary, that it was rather an odd 
thing for such a young lady as you to come so often 
after Henny, without so much as thinking of any other 
reason ; especially when, to be sute, there’s no more 
comparison between her and my son, than between any~ 
thing in the world ; however, if it is so, it is so, and I 
mean to say no mote about it, and to be sure he’s as 
contented to think so as if he was as mere an insignificant 
animal as could be.” 

“This matter, madam,” said Cecilia, “ has ‘so long 
been settled, that I am sory you should trouble yourself’ 
to think of it again.” 

«OQ, ma’am, I only mention it by the way of mak- 
ing the proper apology, for as to taking any other notice 
of it, I have quite left it off; though to be sure what 
I think I think; but as to my son, he has so got the 
upper hand of me, that it all goes for nothing, and I. 
might just as well sing to him. Not that I mean to 
find fault with him neither; so pray, ma’am, don’t let 
what I say be to his prejudice, for I believe all the 
time, there’s nobody like him, neither at this end of the 
town nor the other; for as to the other, he has more the 
look of a lord, by half, than of a shopman, and the 
reason’s plain, for that’s the sort of company he’s 
always kept, as I daresay a lady such as you must have 
scen long ago. But for all that, there’s some little 
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matters that we mothers fancy we can sce into as well 
as our children ; however, if they don’t think so, why 
it answers no purpose to dispute ; for as to a better son, 
to be sure there never was one, and that, as I always 
say, is the best sign I know for making a good 
husband.” * 

During this discourse, Henrietta was in the utmost 
confusion, dreading lest the grossness of her mother 
should again send off Cecilia in anger: but Cecilia, 
who perceived her uneasiness, and who was mote 
charmed with her character than ever, from the sim~ 
plicity of hér sincerity, determined to save her that 
pain, by quietly hearing her harangue, and then quietly 
departing: though she was much provoked to find fiom 
the complaining hints every instant thrown out, that 
Mrs Belfield was still internally convinced her son’s 
obstinate bashfulness was the only obstacle to his 
@exusing whom he pleased: and that though she no 
Jonger dared speak her opinion with openness, she was 
fully persuaded Cecilia was at his service. 

«And for that reagon,’”’ continued Mrs Belfield, 
‘to be sure any lady that knew her own true advan-~ 
tage, could do nothing better than to take the recom- 
mendation of a mother, who must naturally know more 
of her own childien’s disposition than can be expected 
from a stranger: and as to such a son as mine, perhaps 
athere a’n’t two such in the world, for he’s had a gentle- 
man’s education, and tura him which way he will, 
he’ll see never a handsomer person than his own; 
though, poor dear love, he was always of the thinnest. 
But the misfortunes he’s had to struggle with would 
make nobody fatter.”” : 

Here she was interrupted, and Cecilia not a little 
ssurprised, by the entrance of Mr Hobson and Mr 
‘Simkins, 

y . Ladies,” cried Mr Hobson, whom she soon found 
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was Mrs Belfield’s landlord: “I would not go up 
stairs without just stopping to let you know a little how 
the world goes.” 

Then perceiving and recollecting Cecilia, he ex- 
claimed “I am pioud to see you again, ma’am,—Miss, 
I believe I should say, for I take it ydu are too young 
a lady to be entered into matrimony yet.”’ 

‘© Matrimony ?”? ciied Mr Simkins, ‘ no, to be sure, 
Mr Hobson, how can you be so out of the way? the 
young lady looks moe like to a Miss from a boarding- 
school, if I might take the liberty for to say so.” 

« Ay, more’s the pity,” cried Mrs Belfield, « for as 
to young ladies waiting and waiting, I don’t see the 
great good of it; especially if a proper match offers ; 
for as to a good husband, I think no lady should be 
above accepting him, if he’s modest and well-behaved, 
and has been brought up with a genteel education.” 

«Why as to that, ma’am,”? said Mr Simkins, “ it’s 
another guess matter, for as to the lady’s having a 
proper spouse, if I may be so free, I think as it’s no bad 
thing.”’ 

Cecilia now, taking Henrietta’s hand, was wishing 
her good morning; but hearing Mr Hobson say he 
was just come from Portman-square, her curiosity was 
excited, and she stayed a little longer. 

« Sad work, ma’am,”’ said he; “ who'd have thought 
Mr Harrel asked vs all to supper for the mere purpose, 
of such a thing as that! just to serve for a blind, as 
one may say. But when a man’s conscience is foul, 
what I say is it’s ten to one but he makes away with 
himself. Let every man keep clear of the world, that’s 
my notion, and then he will be in no such hurry to get 
cout of it.” 

«Why indeed, ma’am,”’ said Mr Simkins, advanc« 
ing with many bows to Cecilia, “humbly craving 
pardon for the liberty, T can’t pretend for to say I think 
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Mr Harrel did quite the honourable thing by us; for’ 
as to his making us drink all that champagne, and the 
like, it was a sheer take in, so that if I was to speak my 
mind, I can’t say as I esteem it much of a favour.” 

“ Well,”? said Mrs Belfield, ‘“‘nothing’s to me so 
suprising as a person’s being his own executioner, for 
as to me, if I was to die for it fifty times, I don’t think 
I could do it.” 

“So here,” resumed Mr Hobson, *‘ we’re all de- 
frauded of our dues! nobody’s able to get his uwn, let 
him have worked for it ever so hard. Sad doings in 
the square, Miss! all at sixes and sevens; for my part 
I came off from Vauxhall as soon as the thing had hap- 
pened, hoping to get the start of the others, or else I 
should have been proud to wait upon you, ladies, with the 
paiticulars: but a man of busmess never stands upon 
ceremony, for when money’s at stake, that’s out of the 
question. However, I was toa late, for the house was 
seized before eve: I could get nigh it.” 

“T hope, ma’am, if I may be so free,’ said Mr 
Simkins, again profoundly bowing, “that you and the 
other lady did not take it much amiss my not coming 
back to you, for it was not out of no disrespect, but 
only I got so squeezed in by the ladies and gentlemen that 
was looking on, that I could not make my way out, do 
what I could. But by what I see, I must needs say if 
one’s never in such genteel company, people are always 
rather of the rudest when one’s in a crowd, for if one 
a. and prays never‘ so, there’s no making ’em conform- 
al a”? 

“ Pray,” said Cecilia, *is it likely any thing will 
remain for Mrs Harrel?”? 

“ Remain, ma’am?”? repeated Mr Hobson, « Yes, a 
matter of a hundred bills without a receipt to ’em! 
T’o be sure, ma’am, I don’t want to affiont you, that 
was his intimate acquaintance, more especially as you’ve 
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done nothing disrespectful by me, which is ‘more than 
TI can say for ‘Mrs Harrel, who seemed downright 
“ashamed of me, and of Mr Simkins too, though all 
things considered, ’twould have been as well for her not: 
to have-been quite so high. But of that in its proper” 
seagon | 7? ee ee 
' s¢ Fie, Mr Hobson fie,”’ cried, the supple Mr Sim-:: 
kins, * how can you be so hard ?. for my share, J. must 
‘needs.own I think the poor lady’s to be pitied ; for it 
‘must have been but a mellancholy sight to her, to see 
her spouse cut off so in the flower of his youth, as’ one : 
may say: and you ought.to scorn to take exceptions at 
a lady’s proudness when she’s in so much trouble... To’ 
be sure, I can’t say myself as she was over-complaisant 
to make us welcome ; but I hope I am above being so 
“unpitiful as for to owe her a grudge for it. now. she’s 80 
down in the mouth.” ; re 
“Let everybody be civil!’ cried Mr., Hobson, » 
‘that’s my notion; and then I shall be as much above . 
being. unpitful as anybody else.”” ge Bi 
_° “Mrs Harrel,”’ said Cecilia, “ was then too. unhappy, 
and is now, surely, too unfortunate, to make it pos~ 
sible any resentment should be harboured . againat 
her.” meer | 
“ You speak, ma’am, like a lady of sense,” returned 
Mr Hobson, ‘and, indeed, that’s the character I: hear 
of you ; but for.all that, ma’am, every body’s willing to 
atand up for their own friends, for which reason, ma’am, 
to be sure you'll be making the best of it, both for the 
Relict, and the late gentleman himself; but, ma’am, if 
T was.to make bold to speak my. mind in a fair manner, 
what I should say would be this: a man here to-go: 
shooting himself with all his debts unpaid, is a mere 
piece of scandal, ma’am !. I beg paidon, but what I aay: 
is, the.truth’s the truth, and I can’t call it by no: other 
nomination.” , ic 
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Cecilia’ now, finding she -had. not any. chance of 
“-pacifying: him, rang for her servant and ‘chair. 
“. >Mr Simkins then, affecting to lower his voice, said 
‘“¥éproachfully to his friend “Indeed, Mr Hobson, ,to 
speak ingenusly, I must needs say I don’t. think .it over 
and above pelite in you to be so hard upon the ‘young 
lady’s acquaintance that was, now he’s defunct. To. be 
. sure I can’t pretend for to deny but he behaved rather 
comical; for not. paying of nobody, nor so. much as 
making one a little compliment, or thé like, though he 
 Tade no bones ‘of taking all one’s goods, and always 
_.chused:to have the prime of every thing, why it’s what 
I can’t pretend to stand up for. But that’s neither here 
nor. there, for if he had behaved as bad again, poor Miss 
» could not tell how to help it; and I dares. to’ say ‘she 
had'no more hand in it than nobody at all.” 
».' «No, to be sure,” cried Mrs ‘Belfield, « what should 
» she have to do with it?) Do you suppose a young lady 
‘ of her fortune would want to take advantage of a person: 
_ in. trade? I am sure it. would be. botha shame and a sin 
Lf she did, for if she has not money enough, I wonder 
‘who has, And for miy part, I think when a young lady 
“has such a fine fortune as that, the only thing she has to 
do, is‘to ‘be thinking of making a good use of it, by 
dividing it, as one may say, with a good husband. For 
;as.to keeping it all for herself,.I dare say she’s a lady of 
£00; much generosity 3 and as to only marrying somebody . 
“that’s ‘got as much of his own, why it is not: half. %0 
mucha fayour: and if the young lady would take my 
“advice, she’d marry for love, for as to. lucre,. she’s 
-énough in all. conscience.” La 
« As toall that, ”’said Mr Hobson, it makes no alteras 
tion’ in: my argument; I am speaking to. the purpose, 
‘and not. for the. matter of complaisance ; and therefore 
“I?m. bold to say Mr Harrel’s action had nothing: of the 
‘gentleman. in. it. . A..man has’ a:right.to.his own life, 
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you'll tell me; but what of that? that’s no argument at 
all, for it does not give him a bit the more right to my 
propeity ; and a man’s running in debt, and spending 
other people’s substances, for no reason in the world 
but just because he can blow out his own brains when 
he’s done,—though it’s a thing neither lawful nor 
ieligious to do,—why it’s acting quite out of character, 
and a gieat hardship to trade into the bargain.” 

“T heartily wish it had been otherwise,” said 
Cecilia; «but I still hope, xf any thing can be done 
fo. Mrs Harrel, you will not object to such a pro- 
posal.”” 

“ Ma’am, as I said before,’? returned Mr Hobson, 
“TI see you’re a Jady of sense, and for that I honour 
you: but as to any thing being done, it’s what I call 
a distinct thing. What’s mine is mine, and what’s 
another man’s is his; that’s my way of arguing; but 
then if he takes what’s mine, wheie’s the law to hinder 
my taking what’s his? This is what T call talking to 
the purpose. Now as to a man’s cutting his throat, or 
the like of that, for blowing out his own brains may be 
called the self-same thing, what mae his creditors the 
better for that? nothing at all, but so much the worse: 
it’s a false notion to respect it, for there’s no respect 
in it; it’s contray to Jaw, and a prejudice against 
religion.” 

«I agree entirely in your opinion,” said Cecilia, 
“but still Mrs Harrel ”” 

“I know your argument, ma’am,” interrupted Mr 
Hobson; “Mrs Harrel i’n’t the worse for her hus- 
band’s being shot though the head, because she was no 
accessory to the same, and for that reason, it’s a hard- 
ship she should lose all her substance; this, ma’am, is 
what I say, speaking to your side of the argument. 
But now, ma’am, please to take notice what I argue 
upon the reply; what have we creditors to do with a 
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man’s family? Suppose I am a cabinet-maker? When 
T send in my chairs, do I ask who is to sit upon them? 
No; it’s all one to me whether it’s the gentleman’s 
progeny or his friends, I must be paid for the chats the 
same, use them who may. That’s the law, ma’am, and 
no man need be ashamed to abide by it.” 

The truth of this speech palliating its sententious 
absurdity, made Cecilia give up her faint attempt to 
soften him; and her chair being ready, she arose to 
take leave. . 

* Lack-a-day, ma’am,” ciied Mrs Belfield, “I hope 
you won’t go yet, for I expect my son home soon, and 
I’ve a heap of things to talk to you about besides, only 
Mr Hobson having so much to say stopt my mouth, 
But I should take it as a great favour, ma’am, if you 
would come some afternoon and drink a dish of tea 
with me, for then we should have time to say all our 
say. And I’m sure, ma’am, if you would only let one 
an your footmen just take a run to let me know when 
you’d come, my son would be very proud to give you 
the meeting ; and the servants can’t have much else to 
do at your house, for wheie the1e’s such a heap of ’cm, 
they commonly think of nothing all day long but stand- 
ing and gaping at one another.” 

6T am going out of town to-morrow,” said Cecilia, 
“and therefore cannot have the pleasure of calling upon 
Miss Belfield again.” 

She then slightly courtsied, and left the 100m, 

The gentle Henrietta, her eyes swimming in tears, 
followed her to her chair; but she followed her not 
alone, Mrs Belfield also attended, repining very loudly 
at the unlucky absence of her son: and the ciinging 
Mr Simkins, creeping after her and bowing, said in a 
low voice, “I humbly crave pardon, ma’am, for the 
liberty, but I hope you won’t think as I have any share 
in Mr Hobson’s behaving so rude, for I must needs 
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say, I don’t think it over genteel in no shape.””? Arnc 
Mr Hobson himself, bent upon having one more sen: 
tence heard, called out, even after she was seated in hei 
chair, “AH I say, ma’am, is this: let every man be 
honest ; that’s what I argue, and that’s my notion oj 
things.”’ 

Cecilia still reached home before Mrs Delyile ; but 
most uneasy were her sensations, and most unqniet was 
her heart: the letter she had seen in the hands of 
Henrietta seemed to corroborate all her former eus~ 
picions, since if it came not from one infinitely dear to 
her she would not have shewn such fondness for it, and 
if that one was not dear to her in secret, she would not 
have concealed it. 

Wheie then was the hope that any but Delvile could 
have written it? in secret she could not cherish feo, 
and that Delvile was cherished most fondly, the artless- 
ness of her chaacter unfitted her for disguising. 

And why should he write to her? what was his pie- 
tence? That he loved her she could now less than 
ever believe, since his late conduct to herself, though 
perplexing and inconsistent, evinced at least a partiality 
incompatible with a passion for another. What then, 
could she infer, but that he had seduced her affections, 
and ruined her peace, for the idle and cruel gratifica~ 
tion of temporary vanity ? ‘ 

“ And if such,” ciied she, “is the depravity of this, 
accomplished hypocrite, if such is the littleness of soul 
that a manner so noble disguises, shall he next, urged, 
perhaps, 1athe: by prudence than preference, make me 
the object of his pursuit, and the food of his vain. 
glory?) And shall Z, warned and instracted as I am, 
be as easy a picy and as wretched a dupe? No, 
I will be better satisfied with his conduct, before I 
venture to.tiust him, and since I am richer than 
Henrietta and less likely to be deseted, when won,, 
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I will be more on my guaid to know why I am 
addressed, and vindicate the rights of innocence, if I 
find she has been thus deluded, by forgetting his 
talents in his treachery, and 1enouncing him for ever! ” 

Such were the reflections and sumises that dampt 
all the long-sought pleasure of her change of residence, 
and made her habitation in St James’s<squaie no 
happier than it had been at Mr Hairel’s! 

She dined again with only Mr and Mrs Delvile, 
and did not see their son all day; which, in her 
present uncertainty what to think of him, was an 
absence she scarcely regretted. 

When the servants retiied, Mr Delvile told her 
that he had that morning received two visits upon 
her account, both from admirers, who each pretended 
to having had leave to wait upon her from Mr 
Harrel, 

He then named Sir Robert Floyer and Mr Marriot. 

“T believe, indeed,” said Cecilia, “that neither 
of them were treated peifectly well; to me, however, 
their own behaviour has by no means been strictly 
honourable. I have always, when referred to, been 
very explicit; and what other methods they were 
leased to take, I cannot wonder should fail.”’ 

“J told them,” said Myr Delvile, “that, since 
you wete now under my roof, I could not 1efuse 
to receive their proposals, especially as there would 
be no impropiiety in your alliance with either of them : 
but I told them, at the same time, that I could by 
no means think, of pressing their suit, as that waa 
an office which, however well it might do for Mr 
Hanel, would be totally imprope: and unbecoming 
for me.” 

“ Certainly ;” said Cecilia, “and permit me, Sir, to 
entreat that, should they again apply to you, they may 
be wholly discouaged from repeating their visits, and 
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assured that far from having trifled with them hitherto, 
the resolutions I have declared. will never be varied,” 

JT am happy,”’ said Mrs Delvile, “to see so much 
spit, and discernment where arts of all sorts will be 
practised to ensnare and delude. Fortune and inde. 
pendence were never so securely lodged as in Miss 
Beveiley, and I doubt not but her choice, whenever 
it is decided, will reflect as much honour upon her 
heart, as her difficulty in making it does upon her 
understanding.” 

Mr Delvile then enquired whether she had fixed 
upon any person to choose as a guardian in the place of 
Mr Harrel. No, she said, nor, should she, unless it 
were absolutely necessary, 

“TJ believe, indeed,” said Mra Delvile, “your 
affairs will not much miss him! Since I have heard 
of the excess of his extravagance, I have extremely 
iejoiced in the uncommon piudence and sagacity of 
his fair ward, who, in such dangeious hands, with 
less penetration and sound sense, might have been 
drawn into a thousand. difficulties, and perhaps defrauded 
of half her foitune.”” 

Cecilia reccived but little joy from this most unseagon- 
able compliment, which, with many of the same sort 
that were frequently, though accidentally made, intimi- 
dated her from the confession she had planned: 
and finding nothing but censure was likely to follow 
the discovery, she at length determined to give ft 
up wholly, unless any connection should take place 
which might 1ender necessary its avowal. Yet some+ 
thing she could not but murmur, that an action so 
detrimental to her own interest, and which, at the 
time, appeared indispensable to her benevolence, should, 
now be considered a3 a mark of such folly and 
imprudence that she did not dare own it. 
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Chapter tj, 
A RAILING. 


HE next morning the family purposed setting off 
as soon as breakfast was over: young Delvile, 
however, waited not so long; the fineness of 

the weather tempted him, he said, to travel on horse~ 
back, and therefore he had risen very early, and 
was already gone. Cecilia could not but wonder, 
yet did not repine. 

Just as breakfast was oyer, and Mi and Mrs Delvile 
and Cecilia were preparing to depart, to their no little 
surprise, the door was opened, and, out of breath 
with haste and with heat, in stumpt Mr Briggs! 
“$0,” cried he to Cecilia, “what's all this? hay ?— 
where are you going?—a coach at the door! horses 
to every wheel! Servants fine as lords! what’s in 
the wind now? think to chouse me out of my 
belongings ?”” 

“T thought, Sir,’’ said Cecilia, who instantly undei- 
stood him, though Mr and Mis Delvile stared at him 
in utter astonishment, “I had explained befoe I left 
you that I should not return.” 

«“ Didn’t, didn’t! ”’ answered he, angrily; “ waited 
for you three days, dressed a breast o’ mutton o’ pur- 
pose; got in a lobster, and two crabs; all spoilt by 
keeping; stink already; weather quite muggy, forced 
to souse ’em in vinegar 5 one,expense brings on another ; 
never begin the like agen.” 

“«T am very sorry, indeed,” said Cecilia, much dis- 
conceited, “if there has been any mistake through my 
neglect ; but I had hoped I was understood, and I have 
been so much occupied” 

* Ay, ay,” interrupted he, “ fine work ! rare doings ! 
a meriy Vauxhalling, with pistols at all your noddles! 
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thought as much! thought he’d tip the perch ; saw he 
wasn’t stanch ; knew he’d go by his company,-—a set 
of jackanapes! all blacklegs! nobody warm among 
em: fellows with a month’s good living upon their 
backs, and not sixpence for the hangman in their 
pockets | ”’ 

Mrs Delvile now, with a look of arch congratulation 
at Cecilia as the object of this agreeable visit, finding it 
not likely to be immediately concluded, returned to her 
chair: but Mr Delvile, leaning sternly upon his cane, 
moved not from the spot where he stood at his entrance, 
but surveyed him fiom head to foot, with the most 
astonished contempt at his undaunted vulgarity. 

«Well I’d all your cash myself; seized that, else ! 
—run out the constable for you, next, and made you 
blow out your brains for company. Mind what I say, 
never give your mind to a gold lace hat! many a one 
weais it don’t know five farthings from twopence. A, 
good man always wears a bob wig; make that your 
rule. Ever see Master Hanel wear such a thing? 
No, I’! warrant! better if he had; kept his head on his 
own shoulders. And now, pray, how does he cut up? 
what has he left behind him? a ‘wey-case, I suppose, 
and a bit of a hat won’t go on a man’s head! 7? * 

Cecilia, perceiving, with great confusion, that M» 
Delvile, though evidently provoked by this intrusion, 
would not deign to speak, that Mr Briggs might be re« 
garded as belonging wholly to herself, hastily said “T 
will not, Sir, as your time is precious, detain you hete, 
but, as soon as it is in my power, I will wait upon you 
in the city.” . eR 

Mr Briggs, however, without. listening to her, thaught 
proper to continuc his harangue. 

*Tnvited me once to his house; sent me a card, half 
of it printed like a book! t?other half a scrawl could 
not read; pretended to pive a supper; all a mere bam » 
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went without my dinner, and got nothing to eat; all 
glass and shew; victuals painted all manner of colours 5 
lighted up like a pastry-cook on twelfth-day ; wanted 
something solid, and got a great Jump of sweetmeat ; 
found it as cold as a stone, all froze in my mouth like 
ice ; made me jump again, and brought the tears in my 
eyes; forced to spit it out; believe it was nothing but 
a snow-ball, just set up for show, and covered over with 
a little sugar. Pretty way to spend money! Stuffing, 
and piping, and hopping! never could est till every 
farthing was gone; nothing left but his own fool’s pate, 
and even that he could not hold together.” 

“ At present, Sir,” said Cecilia, “we are all going 
out of town; the carriage is waiting at the door, and 
therefore a 

“ No such thing,” ciied he;  Sha’n’t go; come for 
you myself; take you to my own house. Got every 
thing ready, been to the bioker’s, bought a nice blanket, 
hard ly a brack in it. Pick up a table soon; one in my 
eye. 
a I am sorry you have so totally mistaken me, Sir; 
for I am now going into the country with Mr and Mrs 
Delvile.”” 

“ Won’t consent, won’t consent! what will you go 
there for? hear of nothing but dead dukes; as well visit 
an old tomb.” 

aliere Mr Delvile, who felt himself insulted in a 
manner he could least support, after looking at him very 
disdainfully, turned to Cecilia, and said “ Miss Bever- 
ley, if this person wishes for a longer conference with 
you, I am sorty you did not appoint a more seasonable 
hour for your interview.’ 

“Ay, ay,” cried the impenetrable Mr Briggs; 
“want to hurry her off! see that! But ’twon’t do; 
a’n’t to be nicked; chuse to come in for my thirds ; 
won’t be gulled, sha’n’t have more than your share.”’ 
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“Sir! ?? ciied Mr Delvile, with a look meant to be 
nothing less than petrific. 

« What!” cried he, with an arch Ieer; “all above 
it, hay? warrant your Spanish Don never thinks of 
such a thing! don’t believe ’em my duck! great cry 
and little wool ; no moie of the ready than other folks ; 
mere puff and go one.”” 

« This is language, Sir,” said Mr Delvile, “so utterly 
incomprehensible, that I presume you do not even in~ 
tend it should be understood: otherwise, I should very 
little scruple to inform you, that no man of the name of 
Delvile biooks the smallest insinuation of dishonowr.”” 

“Don’t he?” retuned Mr Briggs, with a grin; 
“ why how will he help it? will the old grandees jump 
up out of their giaves to frighten us?’? 

« What old grandees, Sir? to whom aie you pleased 
to allude?” 

«Why all them old grandfathers and aunts you brag 
of; a set of poor souls you won’t Ict rest in their 
coffins ; mere clay and dirt! fine things to be proud of! 
a parcel of old mouldy rubbish quite departed this life ! 
raking up bones and dust, nobody knows for what! 
ought to be ashamed; who cares for dead carcases? 
nothing but [carrion]. My little Tom’s worth forty 
of ’em! ” 

“TI can so ill make out, Miss Beverley,”’ said the 
astonished Mr Delvile, “what this person is pleased, to 
dive at, that I cannot pretend to enter into any sort of 
conversation with him; you will therefore be so good 
as to let me know when he has finished his discourse, 
and you are at leisure to set off.” 

And then, with a very stately air, he was quitting the 
room ; but was soon stopt, upon Mr Briggs calling out 
« Ay, ay, Don Duke, poke in the old charnel houses by 
yourself, none of your defunct for me! didn’t care if they 
were all hung in a stiing. Who's the better for ’em?” 
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* Pray, Sir,” cried Mr Delvile, tarning round, * to 
whom were you pleased to address that speech ?” 

“To one Don Puffendorff,”’ rephed Mr Buiggss 
“know ever such a peison, hay?” 

“Don who? Sir!” said Mr Delvile, stalking 
nearer to him, “I must trouble you to say that name 
over again,” 

“© Suppose don’t chuse it? how then?” 

“T am to blame,”’ said Mr Delvile, scornfully waving 
his hand with a repulsive motion, “to suffer myself to 
be irritated so unworthily; and Iam sony, in my own 
house, to be compelled to hint that the sooner I have 
it to myself, the better I shall be contented with it.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, want to get me off; want to have her to 
yourself! won’t be so soon choused; who’s the better 
man? hay? which do you think is warmest? and all 
got by myself; obliged to never a grandee for a penny ; 
whe de you say to that? will you cast an account with 
mei 

“Very extiaordinary this!” ciied Mr Delvile; 
“the most extiaoidinary circumstance of the kind I 
ever met with ! a person to enter my house in order to 
talk in this incomprehensible manner! a peison, too, 1 
hardly know by sight!” 

“Never mind, old Don,” ciied Briggs, with a 
facetious nod, ** Know me better another time ! ”’ 

e Old who, Sir !—what! ” 

‘Come to a fair reckoning,”’ continued Mr Briggs ; 
“ suppose you were in my case, and had never a farthing 
but of your own getting; where would you be then? 
What would become of you fine coach and horses? 
you might stump your feet off before you'd ever get 
into one, Where would be all this fine crockery work 
‘for your breakfast ? you might pop your head under a 
pump, or dink out of your own paw; what would you 
do for that fine jemmy tye? Where would you get a 
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gold head to your stick? You might dig long enough 
in them cold vaults before any of you" old grandfathers 
would pop out to give you one.” 

Mr Delvile, feeling more enraged than he thought 
suited his dignity, restrained himself from making any 
further answer, but going up to the bell, rang it with 
great violence. 

« And as to ringing a bell,’ continued Mr Briggs, 
“ you'd never know what it was in your life, unleas 
could make interest to be a dust~man.”” 

«A dust-man ! ”—repeated Mr Delvile, unable to 
command his silence longer, “I protest ’’—and_ biting 
his lips, he stopt short. 

« Ay, love it, don’t you? suits your taste ; why not 
one dust as well as another? ‘Dust in a cart good as 
dust of a charnel-house ; don’t smell half so bad.” 

A servant now entering, Mr Delvile called out “ Is 
everything 1eady ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

He then begged Mrs Delvile to go into the coach, 
and telling Cecilia to follow when at leisure, left the: 
room. 

“T will come immediately, Sir,” said Cecilia; ‘* Mr 
Briggs, I am sorry to leave you, and much concerned 
you have had this trouble ; but I can detain Mr Delvile 
no longer.” 

And then away she ran, notwithstanding he repeaf- 
edly charged her to stay. He followed them, however, 
to the coach, with bitter revilings that every body was 
to make more of his ward than himself, and with the 
most virulent complaints of his losses from the blanket, 
the breast of mutton, the crabs and the lobster ! 

Nothing, however, moie was said to him; Cecilia, 
as if she had not heard him, only bowed her head, and 
the coach driving off, they soon lost sight of him. * 

Thig incident by no means rendered the journey 
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pleasant, or Mr Delvile gracious: his own dignity, that 
constant object of his thoughts and his cares, had 1e- 
ceived a wound from this attack which he had not the 
sense to despise; and the vulgarity and impudence of 
Mr Briggs, which ought to have made his familiavity 
and boldness equally contemptible and ridiculous, served 
only with a man whose pride out-ran his understanding, 
to render them doubly moutifying and stinging. He 
could talk, therefore, of nothing the whole way that 
they went, but the extreme impropriety of which the 
Dean of had been guilty, in exposing him to scenes 
and situations so much beneath his rank, by leaguing 
him with a person so coarse and ‘disgraceful. 

They slept one night upon the 1oad, and. artived the 
next day at Delyile Castle. 








——-0 


Chapter iij, 
AN ANTIQUE MANSION. 


ELVILE Castle was situated in a large and 
woody park, and surrounded by a moat, A 
diawbridge which fionted the entrance was every 

night, by order of Mr Delvile, with the same care as 
if still necessary for the preservation of the family, 
regularly drawn up. Some fortifications still remained 
entire, and vestiges were every where to be traced of 
more; no taste was shown in the disposition of the 
grounds, no openings were contrived through the wood 
for distant views or beautiful objects; the mansion- 
house was ancient, large and magnificent, but con- 
structed with as little attention to convenience and. 
comfort, as to airiness and elegance ; it was dak, heavy 
and monastic, equally in want of repair and of improve- 
ment. The grandeur of its former .inhabitents was 
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every where visible, but the decay into which it waa 
falling vendered such remains mere objects for medita~ 
tion and melancholy; while the evident struggle to 
support some appearance of its ancient dignity, made 
the dwelling and all in its vicinity wear an aspect of 
constraint and austerity. Festivily, joy and pleasure, 
seemed foreign to the purposes of its construction ; 
silence, solemnity and contemplation were adapted to it 
only. : 

Mrs Delvile, however, took all possible care to make 
the apartments and situation of Cecilia commodious and 
pleasant, and to banish by her kindness and animation 
the gloom and formality which her mansion inspired. 
Nor were her efforts ungratefully received; Cecilia, 
charmed by every mark of attention from a woman she 
so highly admired, returned her solicitude by encreasing 
affection, and repaid all her care by the revival of her 
spirits. She was -happy, indeed, to have quitted the 

isorderly house of Mr Harrel, where terror, 80 con- 

tinually awakened, was only to be lulled by the grossest 
imposition; and though her mind, depressed by what 
was passed, and in suspence with what was to come, 
was by no means in a state for uninterrupted enjoyment, 
yet to find herself placed, at last, without effort or 
impropriety, in the very mansion she had so long 
considered as her road ta happiness, rendered her, 
notwithstanding her remaining sources of inquietude, 
more contented than she had yet felt herself since her 
departure from Suffolk. 

Even the imperious Mr Delvile was more support. 
able here than in London: secure in his own castle, he 
looked around him with a pride of power and of 
possession which softened while it swelled him. His 
superiority was undisputed, his will was without con- 
troul, Fie was not, as in the great capital of the 
kingdom, surrounded by competitors; no rivalry did 
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turbed his peace, no equality mortified his greatness ; 
all he saw were cither vassals of his power, or guests 
bending to his pleasuve; he abated therefore, consider~ 
ably, the stern gloom of his haughtiness, and soothed 
his proud mind by the courtesy of condescension. 

Little, however, was the opportunity Cecilia found, 
for evincing that spirit and forbearance she had planned 
in relation to Delvile; he breakfasted by himsclf every 
morning, rode or walked out alone till diiven home by 
the heat of the day, and spent the rest of his time till 
dinner in his own study. When he then appeared, his 
conversation was always general, and his attention not 
more éngaged by Cecilia than by his mother. Left by 
them with his father, sometimes he appeared again at 
tea~time, but more commonly he rode or strolled out to 
some neighbouring family, and it was always unceitain 
whether he was again seen before dinner the next day. 

By this conduct, reserve on her part was rendered 
totally unnecessary ; she could give no discouragement 
where she met with ho assiduity; she had no occasion 
to fly where she was never pursued. 

Strange, however, she thought such behaviour, and 
utterly impossible to be the effect of accident ; his 
desire to avoid her seemed scrupulous and. pointed, and 
however to the world it might wear the appearance of 
chance, to her watchful anxiety a thousand circumstances 
qarked it for design. She found that his friends at 
home had never seen so little of him, complaints were 
continually made of his frequent absences, and much 
surprise was expressed at his new manner of life, and 
what might be the occupations which so strangely en- 
grossed his time. 

Had her heart not interfered in this matter, she might 
now have been perfectly at rest, since she was spared 
the renunciation she had projected, and since, without 
either mental exertion or personal trouble, the affair 
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seemed totally dropt, and Delvile, far from manifest- 
ing any design of conquest, shunned all occasions of 
gallantry, and sedulously avoided cven common con« 
versation with her, If he saw her preparing to walk 
out in an evening, he was ceitain to stay at home; if 
his mother was with her, and invited him to join them, 
he was sue to be ready with some other engagement ; 
and if by accident he met her in the park, he merely 
stopt to speak of the weather, bowed, and hurried on. 

How to reconcile a coldness so extraordinary with a 
fervour so animated as that, which he had lately shown, 
was indeed not easy; sometimes she fancied he had 
entangled not only the poor Henrietta but himself, at 
other times she beheved him merely capricious ; but that 
he studied to avoid her she was convinced invariably, 
and such a conviction was alone sufficient to determine 
her upon forwarding his purpose. And, when her first 
surprise was over, and first chagiin abated, her own 
pride came to her aid, and she resolved to use every 
method in her power to conquer a pattiality so un~ 
gratefully bestowed. She rejoiced that in no instance 
she had ever betrayed it, and she saw that his own 
behaviour prevented all suspicion of it in the family. 
Yet, in the midst of her mortification and displeaswe, 
she found some consolation in seeing that those mer- 
cenary views of which she had once been led to accuse 
him, were fa) thest from his thoughts, and that whatevey 
was the state of his mind, she had no artifice to appre~ 
hend, nor design to guard against. All therefore that 
remained was to imitate his example, be civil and 
formal, shun all interviews that weie not public, and 
decline all discourse but what good breeding occasionally 
made necessary. : 

By these means their meetings became more rare 
than ever, and of shoiter duration, for if one by any 
accident was detained, the other tetied; till, by their 
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mutual diligence, they soon only saw each other at 
dinner : and though neither of them knew the motives 
or the intentions of the other, the best concerted agree- 
ment could not moie effectually have separated them. 

This task to Cecilia was at fist extremely painful ; 
but time and constancy of mind soon lessened its diffi- 
culty. She amused herself with walking and reading, 
she commissioned Mr Monckton to send her a Piano 
Forte of Merlin’s, she was fond of fine work, and she 
found in the conversation of Mrs Delvile a never~failing 
resource against languo: and sadness. Leaving there- 
fore to himself her myste1ious son, she wisely resolved 
to find other employment for her thoughts, than conjec- 
tures with which she could not be satisfied, and doubts 
that might never be explained. 

Very few families visited at the castle, and fewer still 
had their visits returned. The arrogance of Mr Delvile 
had offended all the neighbouring gentry, who could 
easily be bette: entertained than by receiving insti uctions 
of their own inferiority, which however ieadily they 
might allow, was by no means so pleasant a subject as 
to recompense them for healing no other, And if Mi 
Delvile was shunned through hatred, his lady no less 
was avoided through fea ; high-spnited and fastidious, 
she was easily wearied and disgusted, she boie neither 
with frailty nor folly—those two principal ingiedients 
jn human nature! She required, to obtain her favour, 
the union of virtue and abiliti#s with elegance, which 
meeting but rarely, she was °.ely disposed to be pleased ; 
and disdaining to conceal either contempt or aversion, 
she inspired in retuin nothing but dread or resentment : 
making thus, by a want of that lenity which is the mild 
of human kindness, and the bond of society, enemies the 
most numerous and illiberal by those very talents which, 
more meekly borne, would have }:adered her not merely 
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In proportion, however, as she was thus at war with 
the world in general, the chosen few who wee honoured 
with her favour, she loved with a zeal all her own; 
her heart, liberal, open, and but too daringly sincere, 
was fervent in affection, and enthusiastic in admiration ; 
the friends who were dear to her, she was devoted to 
serve, she magnified their viitues till she thought them 
of an higher tace of beings, she inflamed her generosity 
with ideas of what she owed to them, till her life 
seemed too small a sactifice to be refused for their service. 

Such was the love which already she felt for Cecilia ; 
her countenance had struck, her manners had charmed 
her, her understanding was displayed by the quick 
intelligence of her eyes, and every action and every 
notion spoke her mind the seat of elegance. In 
secret she sometimes regretted that she was not higher 
boi, but that regret always vanished when she saw 
and conversed with her. 

Her own youth had been passed in all the severity of 
affliction: she had been married to Mr Delvile by her 
relations, without any consultation of her heait or her 
will. Her strong mind disdained useless complaints, 
yet her discontent, however private, was deep. Ardent 
in he: disposition, and naturally violent in her passions, 
her feelings were extiemely acute, and to curb them 
by 1eason and principle had been the chief and hard 
study of her life. Che effort had calmed, though ip 
had not made her happy. To love Mr Delvile she 
felt was impossible ; proud without merit, and impeiious 
without capacity, she saw with bitterness the infeuiority 
of his faculties, and she found in his temper no qualities 
to endea or attract: yet she respected his birth and 
his family, of which her own was a branch, and 
whatever was her misery from the connection, she 
steadily behaved to him with the strictest propriety. 

Her son, however, when she was blessed with his 
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presence, had a power over her mind that mitigate | 
all her sorrows, and almost lulled even her wishes to 
sleep : she rathe: idolised than loved him, yet her 
fondness flowed not from relationship, but from his 
worth and his character, his talents and his disposition. 
She saw in him, indeed, all he: own virtues and excel- 
lencies, with a toleration for the imperfections of others 
to which she was wholly a stranger. Whatever was 
great or good she expected him to perform; occasion 
alone she thought wanting to manifest him the first 
of human beings. 

Nor here was Mr Delvile himself less sanguine in his 
hopes: his son was not only the first object of his 
affection, but the chief idol of his pride, and he did 
not merely cherish but reverence him as his successor, 
the only support of his ancient name and family, 
without whose life and health the whole race would 
be extinct. He consulted him in all his affairs, never 
mentioned him but with distinction, and expected the 
whole world to bow down before him. 

Delvile in his behaviour to his father imitated the 
conduct of his mother, who opposed him in nothing 
when his pleasure was made known, but who forbore 
to enquire into his opinion except in cases of necessity. 
Their minds, indeed, were totally dissimilar; and 
Delvile well knew that if he submitted to his direc- 
gions, he must demand such respect as the world 
would refuse with indignation, and scarcely speak to 
a man whose genealogy was not known to him. 

But though duty and gratitude were the only ties 
that bound him to his father, he loved his mothe 
not merely with filial affection, but with the purest 
esteem and highest reverence; he knew, too, that 
while without him her existence would be a burthen, 
her tenderness was no effusion of weak partiality, but 
founded on the strongest assurances of his worth ; and 
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however to maternal indulgence its origin might be 
owing, the rectitude of his own conduct could alone 
save it from diminution. 

Such was the house in which Cecilia was now, 
settled, and with which she lived almost to the exclu- 
sion of the sight of any other; for though she had now 
been three weeks at the castle, she had only at church 
seen any family but the Delviles. 

Nor did any thing in the course of that time occur 
to her, but the reception of a melancholy letter from 
Mrs Harrel, filled with complaints of her retirement 
and misery; and another fiom Mr Arnott, with an 
account of the funeral, the difficulties he had had to 
encounter with the creditors, who had even scized the 
dead body, and the numerous expences in which he 
had been involved, by petitions he could not withstand, 
from the meaner and moie clamorous of those whom 
his late brother-in-law bad left unpaid. He concluded 
with a pathetic prayer for her happiness, and a declara- 
tion that his own was lost for ever, since now he was 
even deprived of her sight. Cecilia wrote an affec- 
tionate answer to Mrs Harrel, promising, when fully 
at liberty, that she would herself fetch her to her own 
house in Suffolk: but she could only send her com- 
pliments to Mr Arnott, though her compassion urged 
a kinder message; as she feared even a shadow of 
encouragement to so serious, yet hopeless a passion. 


oO 








Chapter ib, 
A RATTLE. 
T this time, the house was much enlivened by a 
visit from Lady Honotia Pemberton, who came 


to spend a month with Mrs Delvile. 
Cecilia had now but little leisure, for Lady Honoria 
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would hardly rest a moment away from her; she in- 
sisted upon walking with her, sitting with her, working 
with her, and singing with her; whatever she did, she 
chose to do also; wheiever she went, she was bent 
upon accompanying her; and Mis Delvile, who wished 
her well, though she had no patience with her foibles, 
encouraged this intimacy ftom the hope it might do her 
service. 

It was not, however, that Lady Honotia had con- 
ceived any regard for Cecilia; on the contiary, had 
she been told she should see her no more, she would 
have head if with the same composure as if she had 
been told she should mect with her daily: she had no 
motive for pursuing her but that she had nothing else to 
do, and no fondness for her society but what icsulted 
from aversion to solitude. 

Lady Honoria had received a fashionable education, 
in which her proficiency had been equal to what fashion 
made requisite; she sung a little, played the harpsi- 
chord a little, painted a little, worked a little, and 
danced a great deal. She bad quick parts and high 
spirits, though her mind was uncultivated, and she was 
totally void of judgment or discretion: she was care~ 
less of giving offence, and indifferent to all that was 
thought of her; the delight of hei life was to create 
wonder by her rattle, and whether that wonder was to 
her advantage or discredit, she did not for a moment 
trouble herself to consider, 

A. character of so much levity with so little heart 
had no great chance of raising esteem or regard in 
Cecilia, who at almost any other period of her life 
would have been wearied of her importunate attend- 
ance; but at present, the unsettled state of her own 
mind made her glad to give it any employment, and 
the eprightliness of Lady Honoria served therefore to 
amuse her. Yet she could not forbear being hurt by 
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finding that the behayiour of Delvile was so exactly the 
same to them both, that any common observer would 
with difficulty have pronounced which he preferred. 

One morning about a week after her ladyship’s 
arrival at the castle, she came running into Cecilia’s 
room, saying she had very good news for her. 

“ A charming opening!” cried Cecilia, “ pray tell 
it me.’? 

“Why my Lord Derford is coming |” 

“© what a melancholy dearth of incident,” cried 
Cecilia, “if this is your best intelligence!” 

“Why it’s better than nothing: better than going 
to sleep over a family party ; and I vow I have some- 
times such difficulty to kecp awake, that I am 
frightened to death leat I should be taken with a 
sudden nap, and affront them all. Now pray speak 
the truth without squeamishness, don’t you find it very 
tenible ? ”” 

“No, I find nothing very terrible with Mrs 
Delvile.” 

“QO, I like Mrs Delvile, too, of all things, for I 
believe she’s the cleverest woman in the world; but 
then I know she does not like me, so there’s no being 
very fond of her. Besides, really, if I admired her as 
much again, I should be dreadfully tired of seeing no- 
thing else. She never stirs out, you know, and has no 
company at home, which is an extremely tiresome plan, 
for it only serves to make us all doubly sick of one 
another: though you must know it’s one great reason 
why my father likes I should come; for he has some 
very old-fashioned notions, though I take a great deal 
of pains to make him get the better of them. But I 
am always excessively rejoiced when the visit has becn 
paid, for I am obliged to come every year. I don’t 
mean now, indeed, because your being here makes it 
vastly more tolerable.” 
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* You do me much honour,” cried Cecilia, laughing. 

“« But really, when my Lord Derford comes, it can’t 
possibly be quite so bad, for at least there will be some~ 
thing else to look at; and you must know my eyes tire 
extremely of always seeing the same objects. And we 
can ask him, too, for a little news, and that will put 
Mrs Delvile in a passion, which will help to give us 4 
a little spit: though I know we shall not get the 
smallest intelligence from him, for he knows nothing in 
the world that’s going forward. And, indeed, that’s 
no great matter, for if he did, he would not know how 
to tell it, he’s so excessively silly. However, I shall 
ask him all sort of things, for the Jess he can answer, 
the more it will plague him; and I like to plague a 
fool amazingly, because he can never plague one again. 
Though really I ought to beg your pardon, for he is 
one of your admirers.” 

“Oh pray make no stranger of me! you have my 
free consent to say whatever you please of him.” 

“T assure you, then, I like my old Lord Ernolf the 
best of the two, for he has a thousand times more sense 
than his son, and upon my word I don’t think he is 
much uglier. But I wonder vastly you would not 
marry him, for all that, for you might have done exactly 
what you pleased with him, which, altogether, would 
have been no inconvenient circumstance.” 

¢ When T want a pupil,” answered Cecilia, «I shall 
think that an admirable 1ecommendation: but were J 
to marry, I would rather find a tutor, of the two.” 

«{ am sure I should not,” cried lady Honoria, 
carelessly, “for once has enough to do with tutors 
before hand, and the best thing I know of marrying is 
to pet rid of them. I fancy you think go too, only it’s 
a pretty speech to make. Oh how my sister Zuphrasia 
would adore you!——Pray are you always as grave as 
you are now?” 
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*No,—yes,—indeed T hardly know.”’ 

“T fancy it’s this dismal place that hurts your spirity, 
I remember when I saw you in St James’s-squae | 
thought you very lively. But really these thick walls 
are enough to inspire the vapours if one never had them 
before.” 

*T don’t think they have had a very bad effect upon 
your ladyship ! ” 

“ O yes they have; if Huphrasia was here she would 
hardly know me. And the extreme want of taste and 
entertainment in all the family is quite melancholy : for 
even if by chance one has the good fortune to hear any 
intelligence, Mrs Delvile will hardly let it be repeated, 
’ for fear it should happen to be untrue, as if that could 
possibly signify! I am sure TI had as lieve the things 
were false as not, for they tell as well one way as the 
other, if she would but have patience to hear them. 
But she’s extremely severe, you know, as almost all 
those very clever women are; so that she keeps a kind 
of restraint upon me whether I will or no. However, 
that’s nothing compared to her caro sposo, for he is 
utterly insufferable ; so solemn, and so dull! so stately 
and so tiresome! Mortimer, too, gets worse and worse $ 
O ’tis a sad tribe! I dare say he will soon grow quite 
as horrible as his father. Don’t you think so?” 

« Why indeed,—no, I don’t think there’s much 
resemblance,’’ said. Cecilia, with some hesitation. —, 

“He is the most altered creature,” continued her 
ladyship, “I ever saw in my life. Once I thought him 
the most agreeable young man in the world: but if you 
observe, that’s all over now, and he is getting just as 
stupid and dismal as the rest of them. I wish you had 
been here last summer ; I assure you, you would quite 
have fallen in love with him.” 

“ Should I ?”? said Cecilia, with a conscioug smile. 

“ Yes, for he was quite delightful; all spirit and 
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gaiety ; but now, if it was not for you, I really think§l 
should pretend to lose my way, and instead of going 
over that old draw-bridge, throw myself into the moat. 
L wish Euphrasia was here. It’s just the right place 
for her. She’ll fancy herself in a monastery as s00n ag 
she comes, and nothing will make her half so happy, for 
she is always wishing to be a Nun, poor little simpleton. 

Ts there any chance that Lady [uphrasia may 
come?” 

OQ no, she can’t at present, because it would not be 
proper: but I mean if ever she is married to Mortimer.” 

« Married to him! ”’ repeated Cecilia, in the utmost 
consternation, 

“T belicve, my dear,” cried Lady Honoria, looking 
at her very archly, “ you intend to be married to him 
yourself? ”” 

«Me? na, indeed ! ” 

* You look very guilty, though,” cried she laughing, 
‘Sand indeed when you came hither, every body said 
that the whole affair was arranged,” 

«For shame, Lady Honoria! ”’ said Cecilia, again 
changing colour, “I am sure this must be your own 
fancy,—invention,—7” 

«No, I assure yous I heard it at several places ; and 
every body said how charmingly your fortunc would 
build up all these old fortifications: but some people 
said they knew Mr Harel had sold you to Mr Marriot, 
and that if you married Mortimer, there would be a 
law-suit that would take away half your estate; and 
others said you had promised your hand to Sir Robert 
Ployer, and repented when you heard of his mortgages, 
and he gave it out every where that he would fight any 
man that pretended to you; and then again some snid 
that you were all the time privately married to Mr 
Arnott, but did not dare own it, because he was so 
afraid of fighting with Sir Robert.” 
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OQ Lady Honoria! ” cried .Cecilia, half laughing, 
« what wild inventions are these! and all I hope, your 
own??? 

“No, indeed, they were curent over the whole town. 
But don’t take any notice of what I told you about 
Quphrasia, for perhaps, it may never happen.” 

“ Perhaps,’”? said Cecilia, reviving by believing it all 
fiction, ** it has never been in agitation ?”’ 

“O yes; it is negociating at this very moment, 1 
believe, among the higher powers; only Mr Delvile 
does not yet know whether Euphrasia has fortune 
enough for what he wants.”? 

Ah, thought Cecilia, how do I rejoice that my 
independent situation exempts me from being disposed 
of for life, by thus being set up to sale ! , 

“They thought of me, once, for Mortimer,” con- 
tinued Lady Honoria, “but I’m vastly glad that’s 
over, for I never should have survived being shut up in 
this place ; it’s much fitter for Euphrasia. To tell you 
the truth, I believe they could not make out money 
enough ; but Euphrasia has a fortune of her own, be~ 
sides what we shall have together, for Grandmama left 
her every thing that was in her own power.” 

“Ts Lady Euphrasia your elder sister ?” 

“O no, poor little thing, she’s two years younger. 
Grandmama brought her up, and she has seen nothing 
at all of the world, for she has never been presented 
yet, so she is nol come out, you know: but she’s to 
come out next year. However, she once saw 
Mortimer, but she did not like him at all.” 

“Not like him!” cried Cecilia, greatly surprised. 

No, she thought him too gay,--Oh dear, I wish 
she could sce him now! Iam swe I hope she would 
find him sad enough! she is the most formal little 
grave thing you ever beheld: she'll preach to you 
sometimes for half an hour together. Grandmama 
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taught her nothing in the world but to say her prayers, 
so that almost every other word you say, she thinks is 
quite wicked.” 

. The conversation was now interrupted by their 
separating to dreas for dinner. It left Cecilia in much 
perplexity; she knew not what wholly to credit, or 
wholly to disbelieve ; but her chief concern arose from 
the unfoitunate change of countenance which Lady 
Honaotia had been so quick in observing. 

The next time she was alone with Mrs Delvile, 
* Miss Beverley,” she said, “has your little 1attling 
tormentor acquainted you who is coming?” 

* Lord Derford, do you mean, ma’am ?” 

, “Yes, with his father; shall you dislike to see 
them ?” 

“Not if, as I hope, they come merely to wait upon 
you and Mr Delvile.” 

Mr Delvile and myself’? answered she smiling, 
will certainly have the honour of receiving them.” 

“Lord Ernolf,” said Cecilia, “can never suppose 
his visit will make any change in me; I have been very 
explicit with him, and he seemed equally rational 
and well bied in forbearing any importunity upon the 
subject.” 

“Tt has however been much believed in town,’”’ said 
Mrs Delvile, “that you were strangely shackled by 
Mr Harrel, and therefore his lordship may probably 
hope that a change in your situation may be followed ° 
by a change in his favour.” 

“T shall be sorry if he does,” said Cecilia, “for he 
will then find himself much deccived.” 

“ You are right, very right,’ cried Mrs Delvile, « to 
be difficult in your choice, and to take time for looking 
around you before you make any. I have forborn all 
questions upon this subject, lest you should find any 
reluctance in answering them; but I am now too 
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deeply interested. in your welfare to be contented in 
total ignorance of your designs: will you, then, suffer 
me to make a few enquiries?” 

Cecilia gave a ready, but blushing assent. : 

“Tell me, then, of the many admirers who have 
graced your train, which there is you have distinguished 
with any intention of future preference ?” 

« Not one, madam! ” 

“And, out of so many, is there not one that, here- 
after, you mean to distinguish ?”” 

«Ah madam!” cried Cecilia, shaking her head, 
“many as they may seem, I have little reason to be 
proud of them; there is one only who, had my fortune 
been smaller, would, I believe, ever have thought of 
me, and there is one only, who, were it now diminished, 
would ever think of me more.”’ 

“This sincerity,” cried Mrs Delvile, “is just what 
I expected from you. There is, then, one?” 

“I believe there is—and the worthy Mr Arnott is 
the man; I am much indeed deceived, if his partiality 
for me is not truly disinterested, and I almost wish 

What, my love?” 

“That I could return it more gratefully ! ”’ 


© And do you not?” 
“No!—I cannot! TI esteem him, I have the truest 


regard for his character, and were I now by any fatal 
necessity, compelled to belong to any one of those who 
have been pleased to address me, I should not hesitate 
a moment in shewing him my gratitude; but yet, for 
some time at least, such a proof of it would render me 
very miserable.” ‘ 

You may perhaps think so now,’ returned Mrs 
Delvile; “but with sentiments so stiongly in his 
favour, you will probably be led hereafter to pity 
and accept him.” 

“No, indeed, madam; I pretend not, I own, to 
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open my whole heart to you;—I know not that you 
would have patience, for so uninteresting a detail ; but 
though there are some things I venture not to mention, 
there is nothing, believe me, in which I will deceive: 
you.” 

“TI do believe you,” cried Mrs Delvile, embracing 
her; and the more readily because, not merely among 
your avowed admirers, but among the whole 1ace of 
men, I scarce know one to whom I should think you 
worthily consigned ! ”’ 

Ah! thought Cecilia, that scarce! who may it mean 
tg except ? 

“'To shew you,”’ she continued, “ that I will deserve 
your confidence in future, I will refrain from distressing 
you by any further questions at present: you will not, 
I think, act materially without consulting me, and for 
your thoughts—it were tyranny, not friendship, to 
investigate them more narrowly,’’ 

Cecilia’s gratitude for this delicacy, would instantly 
have indyced her to tell every secret of her soul, had 
she not apprehended such a confession would have 
seemed soliciting her interest and assistance, in the only 
affair in which she would have disdained even to receive 
them. 

She thanked her, therefore, for her kindness, and 
the sonversation was dropt; she much wished to have 
known whether these enquiries sprung simply from 
friendly curiosity, or whether she was desirous from 
any nearer motive to be satisfied with respect to her 
freedom or engagements. This, however, she had no 
method of discovering, and was therefore compelled to 
wait quietly till time should make it clear. 
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Chapter 6, 
A STORM. 


NEE evening about this time, which was the latter 

O end of July, Iuady Honoria and Cecilia deferred 

walking out till very late, and then found it so 

pleasant, that they had strolled into the Park two miles 

from the housé, when they weie met by young Delvile ; 

who, however, only reminded them how far they had 
to retuin, and walked on. 

* Fle grows quite intolerable! ”? cried Lady Honoria, 
when he was gonc; “it’s really a melancholy thing to 
see a young man behave so like an old Monk. I dare 
say in another week he won’t take off his hat to us; 
and, in about a fortnight, I suppose he’ll shut himself 
up in one of those little round towers, and shave hia 
head, and live upon roots, and howl if any body comes 
near him. JI really half wonder be does not think it 
too dissipated to let Fidel run after him so, A 
thousand to one but he shoots him some day for 
giving a sudden bark when he’s in one of these gloomy 
fits, Something, however, must certainly be the matter 
with him. Perhaps he is in love.” 

“Can nothing be the matter with him but that?” 
cried Cecilia. 

“Nay, I don’t know; but I am sure if he is, hia 
Mistress has not much occasion to be jealous of you, or 
me, for never, I think, were two poor Damuscla so 
neglected ! ”? . 

The utmost art of malice could not have furnished 
« speech more truly mortifying to Cecilia than this 
thoughtless and accidental sally of Lady Honoria’s: 
particularly, however, apon her guard, from the raillery 
she had already endured, she answered, with apparent 
indifference, “he is meditating, perhaps, upon Lady 
Buphrasia.”? 
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“OQ no,?? cried Lady Honoria, “for he did not take 
any notice of hei when he saw her; T am sure if he 
marries her, it will only be because he cannot help it.” 

« Poor Lady Euphiasia! ” 

“OQ no, not at all; he’] make her two or three 
fine speeches, and then she’ll be perfectly contented : 
especially if he looks as dismally at her as he docs at 
us! and that probably he will do the more readily for 
not liking to look at her at all. But she’s such a 
romantic little thing, she’ll never suspect him.” 

Flee they were somewhat alarmed by a sudden 
darkness in the air, which waa presently succeeded by 
a thunder storm; they instantly turned back, and 
began running home, when a violent shower of rain 
obliged them to take shelter under a large tree; where 
in two minutes they were joined by Delvile, who 
came to offer his assistance in hurrying them home ; 
and finding the thunder and lightning continue, begged 
them to move on, in defiance of the rain, as their 
present situation exposed them to more danger than 
a wet hat and cloak, which might be changed in a 
moment. 

Cecilia readily assented; but Lady Honoria, ex- 
tremely frightened, protested she would not stir till 
the storm was over. It was in vain he represented 
her mistake in supposing herself in a place of security ; 
she clung to the tree, screamed at every flash of 
lightning, and all her gay spivits were lost in her 
apprehensions. 

_ Delvile then earnestly proposed to Cecilia conducting 
her home by heiself, and returning again to Lady 
Honoria; but she thought it wrong to quit her 
companion, and hardly right to accept his assistance 
separately. They waited, therefore, some time all 
together ; but the storm increasing with great violence, 
the thunder growing louder, and the lightning becoming 
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stronger, Delvile grew impatient even to anger at Lady 
Honoria’s resistance, and warmly expostulated upon 
its folly and danger. But the present was no season 
for lessons in philosophy; prejudices she had never 
been taught to surmount made her think herself in 
a place of safety, and she was now too much: terrified 
to give argument fair play. 

Finding her thus impracticable, Delvile eagerly said 
to Cecilia, “Come then, Miss Beverley, let us wait 
no longer; I will see you home, and then return 
to Lady Honoria.” 

“By no means,” cried she, “my life is not more 
precious than either of yours, and therefore it may 
ran the same tisk.” 

“Tt is more precious,” cried he with vehemence, 
“than the air I breathe!’’ and seizing her hand, 
he drew it under his arm, and, without waiting her 
consent, almost forced her away with ‘him, saying as 
they ran, “ How could a thousand Lady Honoria’s 
recompense the world for the loss of one Miss 
Beverley?) we may, indeed, find many thousand such 
as Lady Honoria, but such as Miss Bevetley— 
where shall we ever find another ?”’ \ 

Cecilia, surprised, yet gratified, could not speak, for 
the speed with which they ran almost took away her 
breath; and before they were near home, slackenibg 
her pace, and panting, she confessed her strength ygas" 
exhausted, and that she could go so fast no further. 

Let us then stop and rest,’ cried he; but why 
will you not lean upon me? surely this is no ti 
for scruples, and for idle and unnecessary scrupl 
Miss Beverley can never finda time.” 5 

Cecilia then, urged equally by shame ,t his speech 
and by weakness from fatigue, leant yon his arm} 
but she soon repented her condescension ; for Delyjle, 
with an emotion he seemed to find wholly irrepressyble, 
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passionately exclaimed “sweet lovely burthen! O 
why not thus for ever!” 

The strength of Cccilia was now instantly restored, 
and she hastily withdrew from his hold; he suffered 
her to disengage herself, but said in a faultering voice, 
«pardon me, Cecilia !—Madam!—Miss Beverley, I 
mean ! nes 

Cecilia, without making any answer, walked on by 
herself, as quick a pace as she was able; and Delvile, 
not venturing to oppose her, silently followed. 

They had gone but a few steps, before there came a 
violent shower of hail; and the wind, which was very 
high, being immediately in their faccs, Cecilia was so 
pelted and incommoded, that she was frequently obliged 
to stop, in defiance of her utmost efforts to force herself 
forward. Delvile then approaching her, proposed that 
she should again stand under a tree, as the thunder and 
lightning for the present scemed over, and wait there 
till the fury of the hail was past: and Cecilia, though 
never before so little disposed to oblige him, was 
so much distressed by the violence of the wind and 
hail, that she was forced to comply. 

Every instant now seemed an age; yet neither hail 
nor wind abated: mean time they were both silent, and 
both, though with different feelings, equally comfortless. 

Delvile, however, who took care to place himself on 
the side whence the wind blew hardest, perceived, in 
spite of his endeavours to save her, some hail-stones 
lodged upon her thin summer cloak: he then took off 
his own hat, and, though he ventured not to let it touch 
her, held it in such a mariner as to shelter her better. 

Cecilia now could no longer be either silent or 
unmoved, but turning to him with much emotion, said, 
“ Why will you do this, Mr Delvile?”’ 

* What would I not do,’ answered he, “to obtain 
forgiveness from Miss Beverley?” 
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“ Well, well,—pray put on your hat.” 

« Do you command it?” 

“No, certainly !—but I wish it.” 

« Ah!’ cried he, instantly putting it on, “ whose 
are the commands that would have half the weight 
with your wishes ?”? : 

And then, after another pause, he added, “do you 
forgive me?” ‘ 

Cecilia, ashamed of the cause of their dissension, an 
softened by the seriousness of his manner, answered very 
readily, “ yes, yes,—why will you make me remember 
such nonsense ? 7”? 

« All sweetness,’ cried he warmly, and snatching 
her hand, “is Miss Beverley !—O that I had power— 
that it were not utterly impossible—that the cruelty of 
my situation o 

“T find,” ciied she, greatly agitated, and forcibly 
drawing away her hand, “you will teach me, for 
another time, the folly of fearing bad weather ! ”’ 

And she hurried fiom beneath the tree; and Delvile 
perceiving one of the servants approach with an Umbrella, 
went forward to take it from him, and directed him to 
hasten instantly to Lady Honoria. 

Then retuning to Cecilia, he would have held it over 
her head, but with an air of displeasure, she took it into 
her own hand. : 

« Will you not let me carry it for you?”? he crieds 

“No, Sir, there is not any occasion.” 

They then proceeded silently on. 

The storm was now soon over; but it grew very 
dark, and as they had quitted the path while they ran, 
in order to get home by a shorte: cut, the walk was so 
bad from the height of the grass, and the unevenness of 
the ground, that Cecilia had the utmost difficulty to 
make her way; yet she resolutely refused any aasistance 
from Delvyile, who walked anxiously by her side, and 
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seemed equally fearful upon his own account and upon 
hers, to trust himself with being importunate. 

At length they came to a place which Cecilia in vain 
tried to pass; Delvile then grew more urgent to help her ; 
firm, however, in declining all aid, she preferred going 
a considerable way round to another part of the park 
which led to the house. Delvile, angry as well as 
mortified, proposed to assist her no more, but followed 
without saying a word. 

Cecilia, though she felt not all the resentment she 
displayed, ‘still thought it necessary to support it, as she 
was much provoked with the perpetual inconsistency of 
his behavi ar, and deemed it wholly improper to suffer, 
without di touragement, occasional sallies of tenderness 
from one’ who, in his general conduct, behaved with 
the most scrupulous reserve. 

They now arrived at the castle; but entering by a 
back way, came to a small and narrow passage which 
obstructed the entrance of the umbrella: Delvile once 
more, and almost involuntarily, offered to help her; 
but, letting down the spring, she coldly said she had no 
further use for it. 

He then went forward to open a small gate which 
led by another long passage into the hall: but hearing 
the servants advance, he held it for an instant in his 
hand, while, in a tone of voice the most dejected, he 
sad “I am grieved to find you thus offended ; but 
were it possible you could know half the wretchedness 
of my heart, the generosity of your own would make 
you regret, this seveity!’’ and then, opening the gate, 
he bowed, and went another way. 

Cecilia waa now in the midst of servants; but so 
much shocked and astonished by the unexpected 
speech of Delvile, which instantly changed all her 
anger into sorrow, that she scarce knew what they said 
to her, nor what she replied ; though they all with one 
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voice enquired what was become of Lady Honoria, and 
which way they should run to seek her. 

Mrs Delvile then came also, and she was obliged to 
recollect herself. She immediately proposed her going 
to bed, and drinking white wine whey to prevent taking 
cold: cold, indeed, she feared not; yet she agreed to 
the proposal, for she was confounded and dismayed. by 
what had passed, and utterly unable to hold any con~ 
versation. 

Her perplexity and distress were, however, all attri- 
buted to fatigue and fright; and Mrs Delvile, having 
assisted in hurrying her to bed, went to perform the 
same office for Lady Hononia, who arrived at that time. 

Left at length by herself, she revolved in her mind 
the adventure of the evening, and the whole behaviour 
of Delvile since first she was acquainted with him. 
That he loved her with tenderness, with fondness 
loved her, seemed no longer to admit of any doubt, for 
however distant and cold he appeared, when acting with 
circumspection and design, the moment he was off his 
guard from surprise, terror, accident of any sort, the 
moment that he was betrayed into acting from nature 
and inclination, he was constantly certain to discover a 
regard the most animated and flattering. 

This regard, however, was not more evident than his 
desire’to conceal and to conquer it: he seemed to dread 
even her sight, and to have imposed upon himeelf the 
most rigid forbearance of all conversation or intercourse 
with her. 

Whence could this arise ? what strange and unfathom- 
able cause could render necessary a conduct so mys~ 
terious ? he knew not, indeed, that she herself wished it 
changed, but he could not be ignorant that his chance 
with almost any woman would at least be worth 
trying. 

Was the obstacle which thus discouraged him the 
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condition imposed by her uncle’s will of giving her 
own name to the man she married? this she herself 
thought was an unpleasant circumstance, but yet so 
-common for an heiress, that it could hardly out-weigh 
the many advantages of such a connection, 

Flenrietta again occurred to her ; the Jetter she had 
seen in her hands was still unexplained: yet her entire 
conviction that Henrietta was not loved by him, joined 
to a certainty that mx "yn alone could ever make him 
think of her, lessened upon this subject her suspiciona 
every moment, 

Lady Euphrasia Pemberton, at last, rested. most upon 
her mind, and she thought it probable some actual treaty 
was negociating with the Duke of Derwent. 

Mrs Delvile she had every reason to believe was her 

friend, though she was scrupMlously delicate in avoiding 
either raillery or observation upon the subject of her son, 
whom she rarely mentioned, and never but upon occasions 
in which Cecilia could have no possible interest. 
. The Father, therefore, notwithstanding all Mr 
Monckton had represented to the contrary, appeared to 
be the real obstacle ; his pride might readily object to 
her birth, which though nat contemptible, was merely 
decent, and which, if traced beyond her grandfather, 
Jost all title even to that epithet. . 

“Tf this, however,”? she cried, “is at last his situa- 
tion, how much have I been to blame in censuring his 
conduct! for while to me he has appeared capricious, 
he has, in fact, acted wholly from necessity: if his 
father insists upon his forming another connection, has 
he not been honourable, prudent and just, in flying an 
object that made him think of disobedience, and 
endeavouring to keep her ignorant of a partiality it is his 
duty to curb? ”? 

All, therefore, that remained for her to do or to 
resolve, was to guard her own secret with more assiduous 
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care than ever, and since she found that their union was 
by himself thought impossible, to keep from his know- 
ledge that the regret was not all his own. 
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Chapter bf, 
A MYSTERY. 


OR two days, in consequence of violent colds 
caught during the storm, Lady Honoria Pember- 
ton and Cecilia were confined to their rooms. 

Cecilia, glad by solitude and reflection to compose her 
spirits and settle her plan of conduct, would willingly 
have still prolonged her retirement, but the abatement 
of her cold affording her no pretence, she was obliged 
on the third day to make her appearance. 

Lady Honoria, though less recovered, as she had 
been more a suffeler, was impatient of any restraint, 
and would take no denial to quitting her room at 
the same time; at dinner, therefore, all the family met 
at usual. 

Mr Delvile, with his accustomed solemnity of civility, 
made various enquiries and congratulations upon their 
danger and their security, carefully in both, addressing 
himself first to Lady Honoria, and then with more 
stateliness in his kindness, to Cecilia. His lady, who 
had frequently visited them both, had nothing new to 
hear. 

Delvile did not come in till they were all seated, 
when, hastily saying he was glad to see both the ladies 
so well again, he instantly employed himself in carving, 
with the agitation of a man who feared trusting himself 
to sit idle, 

Little, however, as he said, Cecilia was much struck 
by the melancholy tone of his voice, and the moment 
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she raised her eyes, she observed that his countenance 
was equally sad, 

« Mortimer,”’ cried Mr Delvile, «I am sure you are 
not well: I cannot imagine why you will not have 
some advice.” 

“Were I to send for a physician, Sir,” cried 

Delvile, with affected chearfulness, “he would find it 
much more difficult to imagine what advice to give 
me.” 
“ Permit me however, Mr Mortimer,” cried Lady 
Honoria, “to return you my humble thanks for the 
honour of your assistance in the thunder storm! I am 
afraid you made youreelf ill by attending me /” 

“ Your ladyship,” returned Delvile, colouring very 
high, yet pretending to laugh ; “made so great a 
coward of me, that I ran away from shame at my own 
inferiority of courage,”’ 

Were you, then, with Lady Honoria during the 
storm ?”” cried Mrs Delvile. 

“No, Madam! °’ cried Lady Honotia very quick ; 
“but he was so good as to ave me during the storm.” 
“ Mortimer,” said Mr Delvile, “is this potous. ?” 

“O Lady Honoria was such a Heroine,” answered 
Delvile, “that she wholly disdained receiving any 
assistance ; her valour was ‘86° much more undaunted 
than mine, that she ventured to brave the lightning 
under an oak tree!” 

“Now, dear Mrs Delvile,” exclaimed Lady 
Honoria, “think what a simpleton he would have made 
of me! he wanted to persuade me that in the open air I 
should be less exposed to danger than under the shelter 
of a thick tree!” 

“ Lady Honoria,” replied Mrs Delvile, with a sar 
castic smile, “the next tale of scandal you oblige me to 
hear, I will insist for your punishment that you shall 
read one of Mr Newbury’s little books! there are 
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twenty of them that will explain this matter to you, and 
such reading will at least employ your time as usefully 
as such tales! ” 

s Well, ma’am,”’ said Lady Honoria, «TJ don’t know 
whether you are laughing at me or not, but really I 
concluded Mr Moitimer only chose to amuse himself 
in a zéte-d=téte, with Miss Beverley.” 

“He was not with Miss Beverley,” cried Mrs 
Delvile with quickness; “she was alone,—I saw her 
myself the moment she came in.” 

“Yes, ma’am,—but not then,—he was gone; 7—~ 
said Cecilia, endeavouring, but not very successfully, to 
speak with composure. 

*©] had the honour,” cried Delvile, making, with 
equal success, the same attempt, “to wait upon Miss 
Beverley to the little gate; and I was then returning 
to Lady Honoria when I met her Jadyship just coming 
in”? 

“Very extraordinary, Mortimer,” said Mr Delvile, 
staring, “to attend Lady Honoria the last! ”’ 

«Don’t be angry in earnest, Sir,” cried Lady 
Honoria, gaily, “for I did not mean to turn tell- 
tale.”’ 

Here the subject was dropt: greatly to the joy both 
of Delvile and Cecilia, who mutually exerted them- 
selves in talking upon what next was started, in oa 
to prevent its being recurred to again. 

That fear, however, over, Delyile said little more ; 
sadness hung heavily on his mind; he was absent, dis- 
turbed, uneasy ; yet he endeavowed no longer to avoid 
Cecilia ; on the contrary, when she arose to quit the 
room, he looked evidently disappointed. 

The ladies’ colds kept them at home all the evening, 
and Delvile, for the fist time since their arrival at the 
castle, joined them at tea: nor when it was over, did he 
as usual retire ; he loitered, pretended to be caught by 
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a new pamphlet, and looked, as anxiously eager to speak 
with Cecilia, as he had hitherto appeared to shun her. 

With new emotion and fiesh distiess Cecilia pei~ 
ceived this change; what he might have to say she 
could not conjecture, but all that foreran his communica~ 
tion convinced her it was nothing she could wish ; and 
much as she had desired some explanation of his designs, 
when the long-expected moment seemed arriving, prog~ 
nostications the most cruel of the event, repressed her 
impatience, and deadened her curiosity, She earnestly 
lamented her unfortunate residence in his house, where 
the adoration of every inhabitant, from his father to the 
lowest servant, had impressed her with the strongest 
belief of his general worthiness, and greatly, though 
imperceptibly, encreased her regard for him, since she 
had now not a doubt remaining but that some cruel, 
some fatal obstacle, prohibited their union. 

To collect fortitude to hear it with me was now 
her whole study ; but though, when alone, st‘ thought 
any discovery preferable to suspence, all hel. couage 
failed her when Delvile appeared, and if she could not 
detain Lady Honoria, she involuntarily followed her. 

Thus passed four or five days; during which the 
health of Delvile seemed to suffer with his mind, and 
though he refused to acknowledge he was ill, it was 
evident to every body that he was far from well. 

eMr Delvile frequently urged him to consent to have 
some advice; but he always revived, though with 
forced and transitory spirits, at the mention of a 
physician, and the proposal ended in nothing. 

Mrs Delvile, too, at length prew alarmed; her’ 
enquilies were more penetrating and pointed, but they 
were not more successful ; every attack of this sort was 
followed by immediate gaicty, which, however con- 
strained, served, for the time, to change the subject. 
Mrs Delvile, however, was not soon to be deceived ; 
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she watched her son incessantly, and seemed to feel an 
inquietude scarce less than his own. 

Cecilia’s distress was now augmented evel y moment, 
and the difficulty to conceal it grew every hour more, 
painful; she felt herself the cause of the dejection of 
the son, and that thought made her feel guilty in the 
presence of the mother; the explanation she expected 
threatened her with new misery, and the courage to 
endure it she tried in vain to acquire; her heart was 
most cruelly oppressed, apprehension and suspence never 
left it for an instant ; rest abandoned her at night, and 
chearfulness by day. 

At this time the two lords, Ernolf and Derford, 
arrived ; and Cecilia, who at first had lamented their 
design, now rejoiced in their presence, since they 
divided the attention of Mrs Delvile, which she began 
to fear was not wholly directed to her son, and since 
they saved her from having the whole force of Lady 
Honoria’s high spirits and gay rattle to herself. 

Their immediate observations upon the ill looks of 
Delvile, startled both Cecilia and the mother even 
more than their own fears, which they had hoped were 
rather the result of apprehension than of reason. 
Cecilia now severely reproached herself with having 
defeired the conference he was evidently seeking, not 
doubting but she had contributed to his indisposition by 
denying him the relief he might expect from concluding 
the affair. : 

Melancholy as was this idea, it was yet a motive to 
overpower her reluctance, and determine her no longer 

“to shun what it seemed necessary to endure. 

Deep reasoners, however, when they are also nice 
casuists, frequently resolve with a tardiness which 
renders their resolutions of no effect: this was the case 
with Cecilia; the same morning that she came down 
stairs prepared to meet with firmness the blow which she 
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believed awaited her, Delvile, who, since the arrival of 
the two lords, had always appeared at the general 
breakfast, acknowledged in answer to his mother’s 
cearnest enquiries, that he had a cold and head-ache : 
and had he, at the same time, acknowledged a pleurisy 
and fever, the alarm instantly spread in the family 
could not have been greater; Mr Delvile, fwiously 
ringing the bell, o1dered a man and horse to go that 
moment to Dr Lyster, the physician to the family, and 
not to rettun without him if he was himself alive; and 
Mrs Delvile, not less distressed, though more quiet, fixed 
her eyes upon her son, with an expression of anxiety that 
shewed her whole happiness was bound in his recovery. 

Delvile endeavoured to laugh away their fears, assur 
ing them he should be well the next day, and represent- 
ing in ridiculous terms the perplexity of Dr Lyster to 
contrive some prescription for him. 

Cecilia’s behaviour, guided by prudence and modesty, 
was steady and composed; she believed his illness and 
his uneasiness were the same, and she hoped the resolu- 
tion she had taken would bring relief to them, both : 
while the terrors of Mr and Mrs Delvile seemed so 
eam beyond the occasion, that her own were rather 
esgencd than increased by them. 

Dr Lyster soon arrived; he was a humane and 

excellent physician, and a man of sound judgment. 
, Delvile, gaily shaking hands with him, said «I 
believe, Dr Lyster, you little expected to meet a 
patient, who, were he as skilful, would be as able to do 
business as yourself.” 

«What, with such a hand as this?” cried the 
Doctor; * come, come, you must not teach me my 
own profession. When I attend a patient, I come to 
tell how he is myself, not to be told.’ 

“Te is, then ill!’ cried Mrs Delvile; “oh 
Moitimer, why have you thus deceived us!” 
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«What is his disorder?” cried Mr Delvile; let 
us call in more help; who shall we send for, doctor ?”’ 

And again he 1ang the bell. 

“What now?” said Dr Lyster, coolly ; ‘must a, 
man be dying if he is not in perfect health? we want 
nobody else; I hope I can prescribe for a cold without 
demanding a consultation ?”? ; 

“ But are you sue it is merely a cold?” cried Mr 
Delvile ; ‘*may not some dieadful malady ” 

“Pray, Sir, have patience,” interrupted the doctor ; 
© Mr Moitimer and I will have some discourse together 
presently ; mean time, let us all sit down, and behave 
like Christians: I never talk of my art before company. 
Tis haid you won’t let me be a gentleman at large for 
two minutes! ” 

Lady Honotia and Cecilia would then have risen, 
but neither Dr Lyster nor Delvile would permit them 
to go; and a conveisation tolerably lively took place, 
after which, the paity in general sepaiating, the doctor 
accompanied Delvile to his own apartment. 

Cecilia then went up stairs, where she most im- 
patiently waited some intelligence: sone, however, 
arriving, in about half an hour she returned to the 
parlour; she found it empty, but was soon joineds by 
Lady Honoria and Lord Ernolf. 

Lady Honoria, happy in having something going 
forward, and not much concerning herself whether jt 
were good or evil, was as eager to communicate what 
she had gathered, as Cecilia was to hear it. 

© Well, my dear,” she cried, “so I don’t find at 
last but that all this prodigious illness will be laid to 
your account.”” 

«To my account?” cried Cecilia, “how is that 
possible ?”” 

«Why this tender chicken caught cold in the storm 
last week, and not being put to bed by its mama, and 
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nursed with white-wine whey, the poor thing has got a 
fever.” 

«Fe is a fine young man,” said Lord Ernolf; «1 
should be sorry any harm happened to him.” 

“Fe was a fine young man, my lord,” cried Lady 
Flonoria, “but he is grown intolerably stupid lately ; 
however, it’s all the fault of hia father and mother. 
Was ever any thing half so ridiculous as their behaviour 
this morning? it was with the utmost difficulty I for- 
bore laughing in their faces: and really, I believe if J 
was to meet with such an unfortunate accident with Mr 
Delvile, it would turn him to marble at once! indeed 
he is little better now, but such an affront as that 
would never let him move from the spot where he 
received it,” 

“T forgive him, however,’”’ returned Lord Ernolf, 
* for his anxiety about his san, since he is the last of so 
ancient a family.” 

“That is his great misfortune, my lord,’ answered. 
Lady Honoria, “because it is the very reason they 
make such a puppet of him. If there were but a few 
more little masters to dandle and fondle, I’l! answer for 
it this precious Mortimer would soon be left to himself: 
and then, really, I believe he would be a good tolerable 
sort of young man. Don’t you think he would, Miss 
Beverley ?” 

0 yes!” said Cecilia, “I believe-—TI think 
so] 3 

‘« Nay, nay, I did not ask if you thought him tolerable 
wow, so no need to be frightencd.”? 

*Here they were interrupted by the entrance of Dr 
Lyster. sy 

“Well, Sir,” cried Lady Honoria, “and wher am 
T-to go into mourning for my consin Mortimer ?”? 

“ Why very soon,” answered he, “unless you take 
better care of him. He has confessed to me that after 
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being out in the storm last Wednesday, he sat in his 
wet cloaths all the evening.”’ 

“ Dear,”’ cried Lady Honoria, “and what would 
that do to him? I have no notion of a man’s always 
wanting a cambric handkerchief about his throat.” 

‘Perhaps your ladyship had rather make him apply 
it to his eyes?”’ cried the doctor: “ however, sitting 
inactive in wet cloaths would destroy a stouter man 
than Mr Delvile; but he forgot it, he says! which of 
you two young ladies could not have given as good 
reason >”? 

“Your most obedient,” said Lady Honoria; ‘and 
why should not a lady give as good a reason as a 
gentleman ?” 

“Tf don’t know,” answered he, drily, “but from 
want of practice, I believe.” 

* O worse and worse!” cried Lady Honoria; “you 
shal] never be my physician; if I was to be attended by 
you, you’d make me sick instead of well.” 

« All the better”? answered he, “for then I must 
have the honour of attending you till I made you well 
instead of sick.” And with a good-humoured smile, 
he left them; and Lord Derford, at the same time, 
coming into the room, Cecilia contrived to stroll dut 
into the park. 

The account to which she had been listening re- 
doubled her uneasiness ; she was conscious that what- 
ever was the indisposition of Delvile, and whether it 
was mental or bodily, she was herself its occasion : 
through her he had been negligent, she had rendered 
him forgetful, and in consulting her own fears in 
preference to his peace, she had avoided an explanation, 
though he had vigilantly sought one. She knew noi, he 
told her, Aalf the wretchedness of bis heart.—Alas! 
thought she, he little conjectures the state of mine! 

Lady Honoria suffered her not to be long alone ; in 
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about half an hour she ran after her, gaily calling out, 
“OQ Miss Beverley, you have lost the delightfullest 
diversion in the world! I have just had the most 
«tidiculous scene with my Lord Deiford that you ever 
heard in your life! I asked him what put it in his 
head to be in love with you,—and he had the simplicity 
to answer, quite seriously, his father !”’ 

« Fe was very right,” said Cecilia, “if the desire of 
uniting two estates is to be denominated being in love ; 
for that, most certainly, was put into his head by his 
father.” 

«© but you have not heard half I told him, then, 
that, as a friend, in confidence I must acquaint him, I 
believed you intended to marry Mortimer—” 

* Good heaven, Lady Honoria! ”” 

“OQ, you shall hear the reason; because, as I 
assured him, it was proper he should immediately call 
him to account.” 

« Are you mad, Lady Honoria?” 

“For you know, said I, Miss Beverley has had 
one duel fought for her already, and a lady who has 
once had that compliment paid her, always expects it 
from every new admirer; and I really believe your not 
observing that form is the true cause of her coldness to 
you.”? 

“Ts it possible you can have talked so wildly ?”” 

+ Yes, and what is much better, he believed every 
word I said! ** 

“ Much better >No, indeed, it is much worse! and 
if, in fact, he is so uncommonly weak, I shall really be 
but little indebted to your ladyship for giving him such 
notions,”’ 

* © T would not but have done it for the world! for 
I never laughed so immoderately in my life. He began 
assuring me he was not afraid, for he said he had prac- 
tised fencing more than any thing: so I made him 
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promise to send a challenge to Mortimer as soon 
as he is well enough to come down again: for Dr 
Lyster has ordered him to keep his room.” 

Cecilia, smothering her concern for this last piece 
of intelligence by pretending to feel it merely for the 
former, expostulated with Lady Honoria upon so mis- 
chievous a frolic, and earnestly entreated her to go back 
and contradict it all, 

*° No, no, not for the world!” cried she; “ he has 
not the least spirit, and I dare say he would not fight 
to save the whole nation from destruction; bat I’ll 
make him believe that it’s necessary, in order to give 
him something to think of, for really his poor head is 
so vacant, that I am sure if one might but play upon it 
with sticks, it would sound just like a drum.” 

Cecilia, finding it vain to combat with her fantasies, 
was at length obliged to submit. 

The rest of the day she passed very unpleasantly ; 
Delvile appeared not ; his father was restless and dis- 
turbed, and his mother, though attentive to her guests, 
and, for their sakes rallying her spirits, was visibly ill 
disposed to think or to talk but of her son. 

One diversion, however, Cecilia found for herself; 
Delvile had a favourite spaniel, which, when he walked 
followed him, and when he rode, ran by his horse ; 
this dog, who was not admitted into the house, she 
now took under her own care; and spent almost she 
whole day out of doors, chiefly for the satisfaction of 
making him her companion. 

The next morning, when Dr Lyster came again, 
she kept in the way, in order to hear his opinion ; 
and was sitting with Lady Honoria in the parlour, when 
he entered it to write a prescription. 

Mrs Delvile, in a few moments, followed him, and 
with a face and voice of the tenderest maternal appre~ 
hensions, said ‘* Doctor, one thing entrust me with 
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immediately ; I can neither bear imposition nor sub 
pense ;—you know what I would say!—tell me if I 
have any thing to fear, that my preparations may be 
adequate ! 7” 

« Nothing, I believe, in the world.” 

“You believe!” repeated Mrs Delvile, starting ; 
‘‘Qh doctor!” 

«Why you would not have me say [ am certain, 
would you? these are no times for Popery and in« 
fallibility ; however, I assure you I think him perfectly 
safe. He has done a foolish and idle trick, but no man 
is wise always. We must get rid of his fever, and then 
if his cold remains, with any cough, he may make a 
little excursion to Bristol.”’ 

“To Bristol! nay then,—I understand you too 
well!” 

* No, no, you don’t understand me at all; I don’t 
send him to Bristol because he is in a bad way, but 
merely because I mean to put him in a good one.”’ 

_ Let him, then, go immediately ; why should he 
increase the danger by waiting a moment? I will ° 
order——_”’ 

“ Hold, hold! I know what to order myself! Tis 
a strange thing people will always teach me my own 
duty! why should I make a man travel such weather 
as this in a fever? do you think I want to confine him 
in a mad~house, or be confined in one myself ?”’ 

“ Certainly you know best—but still if there is any 
danger——”’ 

“No, no, there is not! only we don’t chuse there 
should be any. And how will he entertain himself 
better than by going to Bristol? I send him merely 
on a jaunt of pleasure; and T am sure he will be safer 
there than shut up in a hopse with two such young 
ladies as these.” 

And then he made off Mrs Delvile, too anxious 
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for conversation, left the room, and Cecilia, too con- 
scious for silence, forced herself into discourse with 
Lady Honoria. 

Three days she passed in this uncertainty what she. 
had to expect ; blaming those fears which had deferred 
an explanation, and tormented by Lady Honoria, whose 
raillery and levity now grew very unseasonable. 'idel, 
the favourite spaniel, was almost her only consolation, 
and she pleased herself not inconsiderably by making a 
friend of the faithful animal. 
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Chapter bij, 
AN ANECDOTE. 


N the fourth day the house wore a better aspect 
Delvile’s fever was gone, and Dr Lyster per- 
mitted him to leave his room: a cough, 

however, remained, and his journey to Bristol was 
settled to take place in three days. Cecilia, knowing 
he was now expected down stairs, hastened out of 
the parlour the moment she had finished her breakfast ; 
for affected by his illness, and hurt at the approaching 
separation, she dreaded the first meeting, and wished to 
fortify her mind for bearing it with propriety. 

In a very few minutes, Lady Honoria, running after 
her, entreated that she would come down; “for 
Mortimer,”’ she cried, ‘is in the parlour, and the poor 
child is made so much of by its papa and mama, 
that I wish they don’t half kill him by their ridiculous 
fondness. It is amazing to me he is ao patient with 
them, for if they teized me half as much, I should be 
ready to jump up and shake them. But 1 wish you 
would come down, for I assure you it’s a comical 
scene,” 
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“ Your Jadyship is soon diverted | but what is there 
so comical in the anxiety of parents for an only son?” 

“ Lord, they don’t care a straw for him all the time ! 
it’s merely that he may live to keep up this old cp, 
which I hope in my heart he will pull oye the 
moment they are dead! But do pray come} it will 
really give you spirits to see them all. The father 
keeps ringing the bell to order half a hundred pair 
of boots for him, and all the greatcoats in the county ; 
and the mother sits and looks as if a hearse and 
mourning coach were already coming over the draw- 
bridge: but the most diverting object among them 
is my Lord Derford! , it is really too entertaining 
to see him! there he sits, thinking the whole time 
of his challenge! 1 intend to employ him all this 
afternoon in practising to shoot at a mark.” 

And then again she pressed her to join the group, 
and Cecilia, fearing her opposition might seem strange, 
consented. 

Delvile arose at her entrance, and, with tolerable 
steadiness, she congratulated him on his recovery: 
and then, taking her usual seat, employed herself in 
embtoidering a screen. She joined too, occasionally, 
in the conversation, and observed, not without surprise, 
that Delvile seemed much less dejected than before his 
confinement. 

Soon after, he ordered his‘ horse, and, accompanied 
by Lord Derford, rode out. Mr Delvile then took 
Lord Ernolf to shew him some intended improvements 
in another part of the castle, and Lady Honoria walked 
away in search of any entertainment she could find. 

Mrs Delvile, in better spirits than she had been for 
many days, sent for her own work, and sitting by 
Cecilia, conversed with her again as in former times ; 
mixing instruction with entertainment, and general satire 
with particular kindness, in a manner at once so lively 
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and so flattering, that Cecilia herself reviving, found but 
little difficulty in bearing her part in the conversation. 

And thys, with some gaiety, and tolerable ease, was 
spent the greatest part of the morning; but just aa 
they were talking of changing their dress for dinner, 
Lady Honoria with an air of the utmost exultation, 
came flying into the 100m. ‘ Well, ma’am,” she 
clied, “I have some news now that I must tell you, 
because it will make you believe me another time: 
though I know it will put you in a passion.” 

«That’s sweetly designed, at least!’ said Mrs 
Delvile, laughing; ‘however, I'll trust you, for my 
passions will not, just now, be irritated by straws.” 

“Why, ma’am, don’t you remember 1 told you when 
you were in town that Mr Mortimer kept a mistress—”’ 

“Yes!” cried Mrs Delvile, disdainfully, “and you 
may remember, Lady Honoria, I told you—” 

“OQ, you would not believe a word of it! but it’s 
all true, I assure you! and now he has brought her 
down here; he sent for her about three weeks ago, and 
he has boarded her at a cottage, about half a mile from 
the Park-gate.”’ 

Cecilia, to whom Henrietta Belfield was instantly 
present, changed colour repeatedly, and turned so 
extremely sick, she could with difficulty keep her 
sea. She forced herself, however, to continue her 
work, though she knew so little what she was abgut, 
that she put her needle in and out of the same place 
without ceasing. 

Meanwhile Mis Delvile, with a countenance of the 
utmost indignation, exclaimed, “ Lady Honoria, if you 
think a tale of scandal such as this reflects no disgrace 
upon its relater, you must pardon me for entreating 
you to find an auditor more of the same opinion 
than myself.” 

*« Nay, ma’am, since you are so angry, I'll tell you 
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the whole affair, for this is but half of i. He has a 
child here, too,——I vow I long to see it!—~and he 
is so fond of it that he spends half his time in nursing 
it;—and that, I suppose, is the thing that takes him 
aut so much; and I fancy, too, that’s what has made 
him grow so grave, for may be he thinks it would not 
be pretty to be very frisky, now he’s a papa.” 

Not only Cecilia, but Mrs Delvile herself was now 
overpowered, and she sat for some time wholly silent 
and confounded; Lady Honoria then, turning to 
Cecilia exclaimed, ‘ Bless me, Miss Beverley, what 
are you about! why that flower is the most ridiculous 
thing I ever saw! you have spoilt your whole 
work.” 

Cecilia, in the utmost confusion, though pretending 
to laugh, then began to unpick it; and Mrs Delvile, 
recovering, more calmly, though not less angrily, said 
“ And has this tale the honour of being invented solely 
by your ladyship, or had it any other assistant ? ”? 

“O no, I assure you, it’s no invention of mine; I 
had it from very good authority upon my word. But 
only look at Miss Beverley! would not one think I 
had said that she had a child herself? She looks 
as pale as death. My dear, I am sure you can’t be 
well?” 

“T beg your pardon,”’ cried Cecilia, forcing a smile, 
though extremely provoked with her; “I never was 
better.” 

And then, with the hope of appealing unconcerned, 
she raised her head; but meeting the eyes of Mrs 
Delvile fixed upon her face with a look of penetrating 
observation, abashed and guilty, she again dropt it, and 
resumed her work. 

Well, my dear,” said Lady Honoria, “1 am sure 
there is no occasion to send for Dr Lyster to you, for 
you recover yourself in a moment: you have the fineat 
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colour now I ever saw: has not she, Mrs Delvile? 
did you ever see anybody blush so becomingly ?” 

“TI wish, Lady Honoria,” said Mrs Delvile, with 
severity, “it were possible to see you blush! ”’ 

«© but I never do! not but what it’s pretty enough 
too; but 1 don’t know how it is, it never happens. 
Now Enuphrasia can blush from morning to night. I 
can’t think how she contrives it. Miss Beverley, too, 
plays at it vastly well; she’s red and white, and white 
and. red half a dozen times in a minute. Especially,” 
looking at her archly, and lowering her voice, “if you 
talk to her of Mortimer! ”’ 

“No, indeed! no such thing!”’ cried Cecilia with 
some resentment, and again looking up; but glancing 
her eyes towards Mrs Delvile, and again meeting 
hers, filled with the strongest expression of enquiring 
solicitude, unable to sustain their inquisition, and 
shocked to find herself thus watchfully observed, she 
returned in hasty confusion to her employment. 

“ Well, my dear,’’ cried Lady Honoria, again, “ but 
what are you about now? do you intend to unpick the 
whole screen?” 

“ How can she tell what she is doing,” said Mrs 
Delvile, with quickness, “if you torment her thus in- 
cessantly? I will take you away from her, that she 
may have a little peace. You shall do me the honour 
to attend my toilette, and acquaint me with some 
further eid na of this extraordinary discovery.” 

Mrs Delvile then left the room, but Lady Honoria, 
before she followed her, said in a low voice “ Pity me, 
Miss Beverley, if you have the least good-nature! I 
am now going to hear a lecture of two hours long! ’” 

Cecilia, left to herself was in a perturbation almost 
insupportable: Delvile’s mysterious conduct seemed the 
result of some entanglement of vice; Henrietta Bel~ 
field, the artless Henrietta Belfield, she feared had 
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been abused, and her own ill-fated partiality, which 
now more than ever she wished unknown even to her~ 
self, was evidently betrayed where most the dignity of 
cher mind made her desire it to be concealed ! 

Tn this state of shame, regret and resentment, which 
made her forget to change her dress, or her place, she 
was suddenly surprised by Delvile. 

Starting and colouring, she busied herself with col- 
lecting her work, that she might hurry out of the room. 
Delvile, though silent himself, endeavoured to assist 
her; but when she would have gone, he attempted 
to stop her, saying “ Miss Beverley, for three minutes 
only.” 

“No, sir,’ cried she, indignantly, “not for an in« 
stant! ’” and leaving him utteily astonished, she hastened 
to her own apartment. 

She was then sorry she had been so precipitate ; 
nothing had been clearly proved against him; no 
authority was so likely to be fallacious as that of Lady 
Honoria; neither was he under any engagement to 
herself that could give her any right to manifest such 
displeasure. These reflections, however, came too 
late, and the quick feelings of her agitated mind weie 
too rapid to wait the dictates of coo! reason. 

At dinner she attended wholly to Lord Ernolf, 
whose assiduous politeness, profiting by the humour, 
sqved her the painful effort of forcing conversation, or 
the guilty consciousness of giving way to silence, and 
enabled her to preserve her general tenor between 
taciturnity and loquaciousness. Mrs Delvile she did 
not once dare look at; but her son, she saw, seemed 
greatly hurt ; yet it was proudly, not sorrowfully, and 
therefore she saw it with less uneasiness, 

During the rest of the day, which was passed in 
general society, Mrs Delvile, though much occupied, 
frequently leaying the room, and sending for Lady 
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Honoria, was more soft, kind and gentle with Cecilia 
than ever, looking at her with the utmost tenderness, 
often taking her hand, and speaking to her with even 
unusual sweetness. Cecilia with mingled sadness and 
pleasure observed this encieasing regard, which she 
could not but attribute to the discovery made through 
Lady Honoria’s mischievous intelligence, and which, 
while it rejoiced her with the belief of her approba- 
tion, added fresh force to her regret in considering it 
was fruitless. Delvile, mean-time, evidently offended 
himself, conversed only with the gentlemen, and went 
very early into his own room. 

When they were all tetiring, Mrs Delvile, fol- 
lowing Cecilia, dismissed her maid to talk with her alone. 

“IT am not, I hope, often,” she cried, “ solicitous or 
importunate to speak about my son: his character, I 
believe, wants no vindication ; clear and unsullied, it 
has always been its own suppoit: yet the aspersion 
cast upon it this morning by Lady Honoria, I think 
myself bound to explain, not partially as his mother, but 
simply as his friend.”” 

Cecilia, who knew not whither such an explanation 
might lead, nor wherefore it was made, heard this open- 
ing with much emotion, but gave neither to that nor to 
what followed any interruption. 

Mrs Delvile then continued: she had taken the 
tiouble, she said, to sift the whole affair, in order to 
shame Lady Honoria by a pointed conviction of what 
she had invented, and to trace from the foundation 
the circumstances whence her surmises or report had 
sprung. 

Delvile, it seems, about a fortnight before the present 
time, in one of his morning walks, had observed a gipsey 
sitting by the side of the high road, who seemed 
extremely ill, and who had a very beautiful child tied 
to her back. 
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Struck with the baby, he stopt to enquire to whom 
it belonged ; to herself, she said, and begged his charity 
with the most pitiable cries of distress ; telling him that 

-she was travelling to join some of her fraternity, who 
were in a body near Bath, but was so ill with an ague 
and fever that she feared she should die on the road. 

Delvile desied her to go to the next cottage, and 
plomised to pay for her board there tll she was better, 
He then spoke to the man and his wife who owned it 
to take them in, who, glad to oblige his Honour, 
instantly consented, and he had since called twice to see 
in what manner they went on. 

« How simple,” continued Mra Delvile, “is a matter 
of fact in itself, and how complex when embellished ! 
This tale has been told by the cottagers to our servants ; 
it has travelled, probably gaining something from every 
mouth, to Lady Honoria’s maid, and, having reached 
her ladyship, was swelled in a moment into all we 
heard! I think, however, that, for some time at least, 
her levity will be rather less daring. I have not, in thie 
affair, at all spared her ; I made her hear from Mortimer 
himself the little story as it happened; I then carried 
her to the cottage, where we had the whole matter con- 
firmed ; and I afterwards insisted upon being told 
myself by her maid all she had related to her lady, that 
she might thus be unanswerably convicted of inventing 
whatever she omitted. J have occasioned her some 
confusion, and, for the moment, a little resentment ; but 
she is so volatile that neither will last; and though, 
with regard to my own family, I may perhaps have ren- 
dered her more cautious, I fear, with regard to the 
world in general, she is utterly incorrigible, because it 
has neither pleasure nor advantage to offer, that can 
compensate for the deprivation of relating one staring 
story, or ridiculous anecdote.” - 

And then, wishing her good night, she added, “ 1 
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make not any apology for this detail, which you owe, 
not, believe me, to a mother’s folly, but, if I [know] 
myself at all, to a love of truth and justice. Mortimer, 
independent of all connection with me, cannot but to- 
every body appear of a character which may be deemed. 
even exemplary ; calumny, therefore, falling upon such 
a subject, injures not only himself but society, since it 
weakens all confidence in virtue, and strengthens the 
scepticism of depravity.’? 

She then left her. 

“Ah!” thought Cecilia, “to me, at least, this 
solicitude for his fame needs no apology! humane and 
generous Delvile ! never, again, will I a moment doubt 
your worthiness!’ And then, cherishing that darling 
idea, she forgot all her cares and apprehensions, her 
quarrel, her suspicions, and the approaching separation, 
and, recompensed for every thing by this refutation of 
his guilt, she hastened to bed, and composed herself to 
rest. 





o——— 


Chapter iif, 
A CONFERENCE. 


ARLY the next morning Cecilia had a visit from 
Lady Honoria, who came to tell her story her 
own way, and laugh at the anxiety of Mrs 

Delvile, and the trouble she had taken; “for, after all,” 
continued she, “what did the whole matter signify? 
and how could I possibly help the mistake? when I 
heard of his paying for a woman’s board, what was so 
natural as to suppose she must be his mistress ? especially 
as there was a child in the case. O how I wish you 
had been with us! you never saw such a ridiculous 
sight in your life ; away we went in the chaise full drive 
to the cottage, frightening all the people almost into fits ; 
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out came the poor woman, away yan the poor man,— 
both of them thought the end of the world at hand! 
The gipsey was best off, for she went to her old 
business, and began begging. I assure you, I believe 
she would be very pretty if she was not so ill, and so I 
dare say Mortimer thought too, or I fancy he would not 
have taken such care of her.” 

“Fie, fie, Lady Honoria! will nothing bring con- 
viction to you?” 

* Nay, you know, there’s no harm in that, for why 
should not pretty people live as well as ugly ones? 
There’s no occasion to leave nothing in the world‘but 
frights. I looked hard at the baby, to sce if it was like 
Mortimer, but I could .not make it out; those young 
things are like nothing. I tried if it would talk, for I 
wanted sadly to make it call Mrs Delvile grandmama ; 
however; the little urchin could say nothing to be under- 
stood. O what a rage would Mrs Delvile have been 
in! I suppose this whole castle would hardly have been 
thought heavy enough to crush such an insolent brat, 
though it were to have fallen upon it all at a blow! ” 

Thus rattled this light-hearted lady till the family was 
assembled to breakfast; and then Cecilia, softened 
towards Delvile by newly-excited admiration, as well 
as by the absence which would separate them the 
following day, intended, by every little courteous office 
in her power, to make her peace with him before his 
departure; but she observed, with much chagrin, that 
Mra Delvile never ceased to watch her, which, added 
to an air of pride in the coldness of Delvile, that he had 
never before assumed, discowraged her from making the 
attempt, and compelled her to seem quiet and uncon- 
cerned. 

As soon as breakfast was over, the gentlemen all 
rode or walked out; and when the ladies were by 


themselves, Lady Honoria suddenly exclaimed, “ Mra 
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Delvile, I can’t imagine for what reason you send Mr 
Mortimer to Bristol.” 

“For a reason, Lady Honoria, that with all your 
wildness, I should be very sorry you should know better 
by experience.” 

“Why then, ma’am, had we not better make a 
party, and all go? Miss Beverley, should you like to 
join it? J am afraid it would be vastly disagreeable to 
you.” 

Cecilia, now again was red and white, and white and 
red a doxen times in a minule ; and Mrs Delvile, rising 
and taking her hand, expressively said, “ Miss Beverley, 
you have a thousand times too much sensibility for this 
mad-cap of a companion. [I believe I shall punish 
her by taking you away from her all this morning ; 
will you come and sit with me in the dressing-room ? ”’ 

Cecilia assented without daring to look at her, and 
followed in trembling, up stairs. Something of import- 
ance, she fancied, would ensue, her secret she saw was 
revealed, and therefore she could form no conjecture 
but that Delvile would be the subject of their discourse : 
yet whether to explain his behaviour, or plead his 
cause, whether to express her separate approbation, or 
communicate some intelligence from himself, she had 
neither time, opportunity nor clue to unravel. All that 
was undoubted seemed the affection of Mrs Delvile, 
all that, on her own part, could be resolved, was to sup- 
press her partiality till she knew if it might properly be 
avowed. ; 

Mrs Delvile, who saw her pertwbation, led immedi- 
ately to subjects of indifference, and talked upon them 
so long, and with so much ease, that Cecilia, recovering 
her composure, began to think she had been mistaken, 
and that nothing was intended but a tranquil conversa- 
tion. ; 

As soon, however, as she had quieted her apprehen- 
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sions, she sat silent herself, with a look that Cecilia 
easily construed into thoughtful perplexity in what 

- manner she should introduce what she meant to com~ 
municate. 

This pause was succeeded by her speaking of* Lady 
Honoria; “how wild, how careless, how incorrigible 
she is! she lost her mother early; and the Duke, who 
idolizes her, and who, marrying very late, is already an 
old man, she rules entirely; with him, and a supple 
governs, who has neither courage to oppose her, nor 
heart to wish well but to her own interest, she has lived 
almost wholly. Lately, indeed, she has come more 
into the world, but without even a desire of improve- 
ment, and with no view and no thought but to gratify 
her idle humour by Jaughing at whatever goes forward.” 

“ She certainly neither wants parts nor discernment,”’ 
said Cecilia; “and, when my mind is not occupied by 
other matters, 1 find her conversation enteitaining and 
agreeable,”’ 

“ Yes,” said Mrs Delvile, “but that light sort of wit 
which attacks, with equal alacrity, what is serious or 
what is gay, is twenty times offensive, to once that it is 
exhilarating ; since it shews that while its only aim is 
self-diversion, it has the most insolertt negligence with 
respect to any pain it gives to others. The rank of 
Lady Honoria, though it has not rendered her proud, 
nor eyen made her conscious she has any dignity to 
support, has yet given her a saucy indifference whom 
she pleases or hurts, that borders upon what in a woman 
is of all things the most odious, a daring defiance of the 
world and its opinions.” 

Cecilia, never, leas disposed to enter upon her defence, 
made but little answer; and, soon after, Mrs Delvile 
added, “I heartily wish she were properly established ; 
and yet, according to the pernicious manners and maxims 
of the present age, she is perhaps more secure from mis- 
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conduct while single, than she will be when married. 
Her father, I fear, will leave her too much to herself, 
and in that case I scarce know what may become of 
her; she has neither judgment nor principle to direct, 
her choice, and therefore, in all probability, the same 
whim which one day will guide it, will the next lead 
her to repent it.”? 

Again they were both silent; and then Mrs Delvile, 
gravely, yet with energy exclaimed, “How few are 
there, how very few, who marry at once upon principles 
rational, and feelings pleasant! interest and inclination 
are eternally at stiife, and where either is wholly sacri- 
ficed, the other is inadequate to happiness. Yet how 
rarely do they divide the attention! the young are rash, 
and the aged are mercenary; their deliberations are 
never in concert, their views are scarce ever blended; 
one vanquishes, and the other submits; neither party 
temporizes, and commonly each is unhappy.” 

«The time,’’ she continued, “is now arrived when 
reflections of this soit cannot too seriously occupy me ; 
the errors I have observed in others, I would fain avoid 
committing ; yet such is the blindness of self-love, that 
perhaps, even at the moment I censure them, I am fall- 
ing, without consciousness, into the same! nothing, how- 
ever, shall through negligence be wrong; for where is 
the son who merits care and attention, if Mortimer from 
his parents deserves not to mect them?” be 

The expectations of Cecilia were now again awakened, 
and awakened with fresh terrors lest Mrs Delvile, from 
compassion, meant to offer her services; vigorously, 
therefore, she determined to exert herself; and rather 
give up Mortimer and all thoughts of fim for ever, than 
submit to receive assistance in persuading him to the» 
union. 

“Mr Delvile,” she continued, “is most earnest and 
impatient that some alliance should take place without 
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. and for myself, could I see him with 


further delay ; f ; 
propriety and with happiness disposed of, what a weight 


of anxiety would be removed from my heart ! ”” 

Cecilia now made an effort to speak, attempting to 
aay “ Certainly, it is a matter of great consequence ;”” 
but so low was her voice, and so confused her manner, 
that Mrs Delvile, though attentively listening, heard not’ 
a word. She forbore, however, to make her repeat 
what she said, and went on herself as if speaking in 
answer. 

«Not only his own, but the peace of his whole 
family will depend upon his election, since he is the last 
of his race. ‘This castle and estate, and another in the 
north, were entailed upon him by the late Lord Delvile, 
his grandfather, who, disobliged by his cldest son, the 
resent lord, left every thing he had power to dispose 
of to his second son, Mr Delvile, and at his death, to 
his grandson, Mortimer. And even the present lord, 
though always at variance with his brother, is fond of 
his nephew, and has declared him his heir. 1, also, 
have one sister, who is rich, who has no children, and 
who has made the same declaration. Yet though with 
such high expectations, he must not connect himself 
imprudently ; for his paternal estate wants repair, and 
he is well entitled with a wife to expect what it 
requires.”” 

ost true! thought Cecilia, yet ashamed of her 
recent failme, she applied herself to her work, and. 
would not again try to speak. 

“Ele is amiable, accomplished, well educated, and 
well born; far may we look, and not mect with his 
equal ; no woman need disdain, and few women would 
refuse him.” - 

Cecilia blushed her concurrence ; yet could well at 
that moment have spared hearing the eulogy. 

«Yet how difficult,’”? she continued, “to find a 
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proper alliance! there are many who have some 
recommendations, but who is there wholly unexcep- 
tionable ?” 

This question seemed unanswerable; nor could 
Cecilia devise what it meant. 

“Girls of high family have but seldom large for- 
tunes, since the heads of their house commonly require 
their whole wealth for the suppoit of their own dignity ; 
while on the other hand, girls of large fortune are 
frequently ignorant, insolent, or low born; kept up by 
their friends lest they should fall a prey to adventurers, 
they have no acquaintance with the world, and little 
enlargement from education; their instructions are 
limited to a few merely youthful accomplishments ; the 
first. notion they imbibe ts of their own importance, the 
first lesson they are taught is the value of riches, and 
even fiom their cradles, their little minds are narrowed, 
and their self-sufficiency is excited, by cautions to be- 
wale of foitune-hunters, and assurances that the whole 
world will be at their feet. Among such should we 
seek a companion for Mortimer? surely not. Formed. 
for domestic happiness, and delighting in elegant society, 
his mind would disdain an alliance in which its affec- 
tions had no share.” 

Cecilia colouring and trembling, thought now the 
moment of her trial was approaching, and half mortified 
and half frightened prepared herself to sustain it with 
firmness. 

“T venture, therefore, my dear Miss Beverley, to 
speak to you upon this subject as a friend who will have 
patience to hear my perplexities; you see upon what 
they hang,—where the birth is such as Mortimer Del- 
vile may claim, the fortune generally fails; and where 
the fortune is adequate to his expectations, the birth yet 
more frequently would disgrace us.” 

Cecilia, astonished by this speech, and quite off her 
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guard from momentary surprize, involuntarily raised her 
head to look at Mrs Delvile, in whose countenance she 
observed the most anxious concern, though her manner 
of speaking had seemed placid and composed. 

© Once,”’ she continued, without appearing to remark 
the emotion of her auditor, “Mr Delvile thought of 
uniting him with his cousin Lady Honoria; but he 
never could endure the proposal; and who shal! blame 
his repugnance? her sister, indeed, Lady Euphrasia, 
is much preferable, her education has been better, 
and her fortune is much more considerable. At 
present, however, Mortimer seems greatly averse to 
her, and who has a right ta be difficult, if we deny it 
to him?” 

Wonder, uncertainty, expectation and suspence now 
all attacked Cecilia, and all harassed her with redoubled 
violence ; why she was called to this conference she 
knew not; the approbation she had thought so certain, 
she doubted, and the proposal of assistance she had 
apprehended, she ceased to think would be offeied: 
some fearful mystery, some cruel obscurity, still clouded 
all her prospects, and not merely obstructed her view of 
the future, but made what was immediately befoe her 
gloomy and indistinct. 

The state of her mind seemed read by Mrs, Delvile, 
who examined her with eyes of such penetrating keen- 
ness, that they rather made discoveries than enquiries. 
She was silent some time, and looked irresolute how to 
proceed ; but at length, she aiose, and taking Cecilia by 
the hand, who almost drew it back from her dread of 
what would follow, she said «I will torment you no 
more, my sweet young friend, with perplexitics which 
you cannot relieve: this only I will say, and then drop 
the subject for ever; when my solicitude for Mortimer 
is removed, and he is established to the satisfaction of 
us all, no care will remain in the heart of his mother, 
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half so fervent, so anxious and so sincere as the disposal 
of my amiable Cecilia, for whose welfare and happiness 
my wishes are even maternal.”” 

She then kissed her glowing cheek, and perceiving-+ 
her almost stupified with astonishment, spared her any 
effort to speak, by hastily leaving her in possession of 
her room. 

Undeceived in her expectations and chilled in her 
hopes, the heart of Cecilia no longer struggled to sus- 
tain its dignity, or conccal its tenderness; the conflict 
was at an end, Mrs Delvile had been open, though her 
son was mysterious; but, in removing her doubts, she 
had bereft her of her peace. She now found her own 
mistake in building upon her approbation; she saw 
nothing was less in her intentions, and that even when 
most ardent in affectionate regard, she separated her 
interest from that of her son as if their union was a 
matter of utter impossibility. “Yet why,” cried 
Cecilia, “oh why is it deemed so! that she loves me, 
she is ever eager to proclaim, that my foitune would be 
peculiarly useful, she makes not a secret, and that I, at 
least, should start no insuperable objections, she has, 
alas! but too obviously discovered! Has she doubts 
of her son?—no, she has too much discernment; the 
father, then, the haughty, impracticable father, has 
destined him for some woman of rank, and will listen 
to no other alliance.” 6 

This notion somewhat soothed her in the disappoint- 
ment she suffered ; yet to know herself betrayed to Mrs 
Delvile, and to see no other consequence ensue but that 
of exciting a tender compassion, which led her to dis- 
courage, from benevolence, hopes too high to be in- 
dulged, was a mortification so severe, that it caused her 
a deeper depression of spirits than any occurrence of her 
life had yet occasioned. ‘What Henrietta Belfield is 
to me,” she cried, “I am to Mrs Delvile! but what 
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in her is amiable and artless, in me is disgraceful and 
unworthy. And this is the situation which so(long I 
have desned! This is the change of habitation which 
-I thought would make me so happy! oh who can chuse, 
who can judge for himself? who can point out the road 
to his own felicity, or decide upon the spot where his 
peace will be ensured!’ Still, however, she had. some- 
thing to do, some spirit to exert, and some fortitude to 
manifest: Mortimer, she was certain, suspected not his 
own power; his mother, she knew, was both tbo good 
and too wise to reveal it to him, and she determined, 
by caution and firmness upon his leave-taking and de- 
parture, to retiieve, if possible, that credit witlMrs 
Delvile, which she feared her betrayed susceptibility had 
weakened, 

As soon, therefore, as she recovered from her con- 
sternation, she quitted Mrs Delvile’s apartment, and 
seeking Lady Honoria herself, determined not to spend 
even a moment alone, till Mortimer was gone; lest the 
sadness of her reflections should overpower her resolu- 
tion, and give a melancholy to her air and manner which 
he might attribute, with but too much justice, to concern 
upon his own account. 
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Chapter te, 
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T dinner, with the assistance of Lord Ernolf, who 
was most happy to give it, Cecilia seemed toler- 
ably easy. a Derford, too, encouraged by 

his father, endeavoured to engage some share of her 
attention ; but he totally failed; her mind was superior 
to Jittle arts of coquetry, and her pride had too much 
dignity to evaporate in pique; she determined, therefore, 
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at this finie, as at all others, to be consistent in shewing 
him he had no chance of her favour. 

At tea, when they were again assembled, Mortimer’s 
journey was the only subject of discourse, and it was - 
agreed that he should set out very early in the morning, 
and, as the weather was extremely hot, not travel at all 
in the middle of the day. 

Lady Honoria then, in a whisper to Cecilia, said, 
“TI suppose, Miss Beverley, you will rise with the lark 
to-morrow morning? for your health, I mean. Early 
rising, you know, is vastly good for you.” 

Cecilia, affecting not to understand her, said she 
should rise, she supposed, at her usual time. 

“T7ll tell Mortimer, however,” returned her lady- 
ship, “to look up at your window before he goes off ; 
for if he will play Romeo, you, I dare say, will play 
Juliet, and this old castle is quite the thing for the 
musty family of the Capulets: I dare say Shakespear 
thought of it when he wrote of them.” 

“ Say to him what you please for yourself,”’ cried 
Cecilia, “but let me entreat you to say nothing for 
me.” 

‘And my Lord Derford,” continued she, “ will 
make an excessive pretty Paris, for he is vastly in love, 
though he has got nothing to say; but what shall we 
do for a Mercutio? we may find five hundred whining 
Romeos to one gay and charming Mercutio. Besides, 
Mrs Delvile, to do her justice, is really too good for the 
old Nurse, though Mr Delvile himself may serve for all 
the Capulets and all the Montagues at once, for he has 
pride enough for both their houses, and twenty more 
besides. By the way, if I don’t take care, I shall have 
this Romeo run away before I have made my little 
dainty country Paris pick a quarrel with him.” 

She then walked up to one of the windows, and 
motioning Lord Derford to follow her, Cecilia heard 
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her say to, him, * Well, my lord, have you writ your 
letter ? and have you sent it? Miss Beverley, I assure 
you, will be charmed beyond measure by such a piece 
- of gallantry.” 

« No, ma’am,” answered the simple young lord, “I 
have not sent it yet, for I have only writ a foul copy.’’ 

“OQ my lord,” cried she, “that ts the very thing you 
ought to send! a foul copy of a challenge is always 
better than a fair one, for it looks written with more 
agitation. I am vastly glad you mentioned that.” 

Cecilia then, rising and joining them, said, * What 
mischief is Lady Honoria about now? we must all be 
upon our guards, my lord, for she has a spirit of 
diversion that will not spare us.” 

* Pray why do you interfere? ”’ cried Lady Honoria, 
and then, in a lower voice, she added, “what do you 
apprehend? do you suppose Mortimer cannot manage 
such a poor little ideot as this ? ”” 

**T don’t suppose any thing about the matter 

«Well, then, don’t interrupt my operations. Lord 
Derford, Miss Beverley has been whispering me, that 
if you put this scheme in execution, she shall find you, 
ever after, irresistible.” 

“Lord Derford, I hope,” said Cecilia, laughing, 
*is too well acquainted with your ladyship to be in any 
danger of credulity.”’ 

Vastly well!” cried she, “I see you are deterss 
mined to provoke me, so if you spoil my schemes, I 
will spoil yours, and tell a certain gentleman your tender 
terrors for his safety.” 

Cecilia now, extremely alarmed, most earnestly en- 
treated her to be quiet; but the discovery of her fright 
only excited her ladyship’s laughter, and, with a look 
the most mischievously wicked, she called out “ Pray 
Mr Mortimer, come hither ! ”’ 

Mortimer instantly obeyed ; and Cecilia at the same 
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moment would with pleasure have endured almost any 
punishment to have been twenty miles off. 

“T have something,’ continued her ladyship, * of 
the utmost consequence to communicate to you. We- 
have been settling an admirable plan for yous will you 
promise to be guided by us if I tell it you?” 

“O certainly!” cried he; “to doubt that would 
disgrace us all round.” 

“« Well, then,—Miss Beverley, have you any objection 
to my proceeding ?” 

** None at all!” answered Cecilia, who had the 
understanding to know that the greatest excitement to 
ridicule is opposition. . 

“Well, then, I must tell you,’”’ she continued, “ it is 
the advice of us all, that as soon as you come to the 
possession of your estate, you make some capital altera- 
tions in this antient castle.” 

Cecilia, greatly relieved, could with gratitude have 
embraced her: and Mortimer, very certain that such 
rattle was all her own, promised the utmost submission 
to her orders, and begged her further directions, de- 
claring that he could not, at least, desire a fairer architect. 

«« What we mean,” said she, “may be effected with 
the utmost ease; it is only to take out these old 
windows, and fix some thick iron grates in their place, 
and so turn the castle into a gaol for the county. 

Mortimer laughed heartily at this proposition ; but 
his father, unfortunately hearing it, sternly advanced, 
and with great austerity said, “If T thought my son 
capable of putting such an insult upon his ancestors, 
whatever may be the value I feel for him, I would 
banish him my presence for ever.” 

“ Dear Sir,” cried Lady Honoria, “ how would his 
ancestors ever know it??? 

« How ?—why—that is a very extraordinary question, 
Lady Honoria!”’ 
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“ Besides, Sir, I dare say the sheriff, or the mayor 
and corporation, or some of those sort of people, would 
give him money enough, for the use of it, to run him 

“up a mighty pretty neat little box somewhere near 
Richmond.” 

«A box!’ exclaimed he indignantly; ‘a neat 
little box for the heir of an estate such as this!” 

*T only mean,” cried she, giddily, “that he might 
have some place a little more pleasant to live in, for 
really that old moat and draw-bridge are enough to 
vapour him to death ; I cannot for my life imagine any 
use they are of: unless, api to frighten away the 
deer, for nothing else offer to ¢ome over. But, if you 
were to turn the house into a gaol-—”” 

*A gaol?” cried Mr -Delvile, still more angrily, 
your ladyship must pardon me if I entreat you not to 
mention that word again when you are pleased to speak 
of Delvile Castle.” 

* Dear Sir, why not?” 

“Because it is a term that, in itself, from a young 
lady, has a sound peculiarly improper; and which, 
applied to any gentleman’s antient family seat,-—a 
thing, Lady Honoria, always respectable, however 
lightly spoken of !—has an effect the least agreeable 
that can be devised: for it implies an idea either that 
the family, or the mansion, is going into decay.” 

€ Well, Sir, you know, with regard to the mansion, 
it is certainly very true, for all that other side, by the 
old tower, looks as if it would fall upon one’s head 
every time one is forced to pass it.”” 

*T protest, Lady Honoria,’’ said Mr Delvile, «that 
old tower, of which you are pleased to speak so slight- 
ingly, is the most honourable testimony to the antiquity 
of the castle of any now remaining, and I would not 
part with it for all the new boxes, as you style them, 
in the kingdom,” 
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“I am sure I am very glad of it, Sir, for I dare say 
nobody would give even one of them for it.”’ 

«“ Paidon me, Lady Honoria, you are greatly mis- 
taken; they would give a thousand; such a thing, 
belonging to a man from his own ancestors, is in- 
valuable.”” 

Why, dear Sir, what in the world could they do 
with it? unless, indeed, they were to let some man 
paint it for an opeia scene.” 

« A worthy use indeed!” cried Mr ‘Delvile, more 
and more affronted: ‘and pray does your ladyship 
talk thus to my Lord Duke?” 

© yes; and he never minds it at all.”’ 

“It were strange if he did!” cried Mrs Delvile ; 
“my only astonishment is that anybody can be found 
who does mind it.’ 

«« Why now, Mrs Delvile,”” she answered, “ pray be 
sincere; can you possibly think this Gothic ugly old place 
at all comparable to any of the new villas about town?” 

“Gothic ugly old place!” repeated Mr Delvile, in 
utter amazement at her dauntless flightiness; “your 
ladyship really does my humble dwelling too much 
honour ! ”” 

“Lord, I beg a thousand pardons!” cried she, “I 
really did not think of what I was saying. Come, 
dear Miss Beverley, and walk out with me, for I am 
too much shocked to stay a moment longer.” 

And then, taking Cecilia by the arm, she hurtied 
her into the park, through a door which led thither 
from the parlour. 

“For heaven’s sake, Lady Honoria,’ ” said Cecilia, 
“could you find no better entertainment for Mr Del- 
vile than ridiculing his own house?” 

«Q,” cried she, laughing, “did you never hear us 
quarrel before? why when I was here last summer, I 
used to affront him ten times a day.” 
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« And was that a regular ceremony ?” 

“No, really, I did not do it purposely ; but it so 
happened ; either by talking of the castle, or the tower, 
or the diaw-bridge, or the fortifications; or wishing 
they were all employed to fill up that odious moat ; or 
something of that sort; for you know a small matter 
will put him out of humour.” 

« And do you call it so small a matter to wish a 
man’s whole habitation annihilated ?” 

“Lord, I don’t wish anything about it! I only 
say so to provoke him.” 

« And what strange pleasure can that give you ?”’ 

«© the greatest in the world! I take much delight 
in seeing anybody in a passion. It makes them look 
so excessively ugly!” 

“ And is that the way you like every body should 
look, Lady Honoria?”’ 

*Q my dear, if you mean me, I neve. was in a 
passion twice in my life: for as soon as ever I have 
provoked the people, I always run away. But some- 
times I am in a dreadful fright lest they should see me 
laugh, for they make such horrid grimaces it is hardly 
possible to look at them. When my father has been 
angry with me, I have sometimes been obliged to 
pretend I was crying, by way of excuse for putting my 
handkerchief to my face: for really he looks so ex- 
cgssively hideous, you would suppose he was making 
mouths, like the children, merely to frighten one.”’ 

“ Amazing! ”’ exclaimed Cecilia, “ your ladyship 
can, indeed, never want diversion, to find it in the 
anger of your father. But does it give you no other 
sensation ? are you not afraid?” 

“O never! what can he do to me, you know? 
he can only storm a little, and swear a little, for he 
always swears when he is angry; and perhaps order 
me to my own room ; and ten to one but that happens 
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to be the very thing I want; for we never quarrel but 
when we are alone, and then it’s so dull, I am always 
wishing to run away.” 

«And can you take no other method of leaving him?” 

“Why I think none so easily: and it can do him 
no harm, you know; I often tell him, when we make 
friends, that if it’ were not for a postilion and his 
daughter, he would be quite out of practice in scold- 
ing and swearing: for whenever he is upon the road 
he does nothing else: though why he is in such a 
hurry, nobody can divine, for go whither he will he has 
nothing to do.”’ 

Thus ran on this flighty lady, happy in high animal 
spirits, and careless who was otherwise, till, at some 
distance, they perceived Lord Derford, who was 
approaching to join them. 

*¢Miss Beverley,” cried she, “here comes your 
adorer: I shall therefore only walk on till we arrive at 
that large oak, and then make him prostrate himself at 
your feet, and leave you together.” 

“Your ladyship is extremely good! but I am glad 
to be apprized of your intention, as it will enable me to 
save you that trouble.” 

She then turned quick back, and passing Lord 
Derford, who still walked on towards Lady Honoria, 
she returned to the house ; but, upon entering the par- 
lour, found all the company dispersed, Delvile algne 
excepted, who was walking about the room, with his 
tablets in his hand, in which he had been writing. 

From a mixture of shame and surprize, Cecilia, at 
the sight of him, was involuntarily retreating ; but, 
hastening to the door, he called out in a reproachful 
tone, ‘* Will you not even enter the same room with 
me ? 3? 

« Q yes,” cried she, returning ; “ I was only afraid 
T disturbed you.” 
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“No, madam,” answered he, gravely; “ you are 
the only person who could zof disturb me, since my 
employment was making memorandums for a letter to 
yourself: with which, however, I did not desire to 
importune you, but that you have denied me the honour 
of even a five minutes’ audience.” 

Cecilia, in the utmost confusion at this attack, knew 
not whether to stand still or proceed; but, as he 
presently continued his speech, she found she had no 
choice but to stay. 

«JT should be sorry to quit this place, especially as 
the length of my absence is extremely uncertain, while 
I have the unhappiness to be under your displeasure, 
without making some little attempt to apologize for the 
behaviour which incurred it. Must I, then, finish my 
letter, or will you at last deign to hear me?” 

«My displeasure, Sir,’’ said Cecilia, “died with its 
oceasion ; I beg, therefore, that it may rest no longer 
in your remembrance.” 

“I meant not, madam, to infer, that the subject or 
indeed that the object merited your deliberate attention ; 
I simply wish to explain what may have appeared 
mysterious in my conduct, and for what may have 
seemed stil] more censurable, to beg your pardon.” 

Cecilia now, recovered from her first apprehensions, 
and calmed, because piqued, by the calmness with which 
he, spoke himself, made no opposition to his request, but 
suffering him to shut both the door leading into the 
garden, and that which led into the hall, she seated 
herself at one of the windows, determined to listen 
with intrepidity to this long expected explanation. 

The preparations, however, which he made to obviate 
being overheard, added to the steadiness with which 
Cecilia waited his further proceedings, soon robbed 
him of the courage with which he began the assault, 
and evidently gave him a wish of retreating himeelé 
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At length, after much hesitation, he said ‘This 
indulgence, madam, deserves my most grateful acknow- 
ledgments ; it is, indeed, what I had little right, and still 
less reason, after the severity I have met with from you, ~ 
to expect.”’ 

And here, at the very mention of sevetity, his 
courage, called upon by his pride, instantly returned, 
and he went on with the same spirit he had begun. 

«That severity, however, I mean not to lament; on 
the contrary, in a situation such as mine, it was perhaps 
the first blessing I could receive: I have found from it, 
indeed, more advantage and relief than from all that 
philosophy, reflection or fortitude could offer. It has 
shewn me the vanity of bewailing the barrier, placed by 
fate to my wishes, since it has shewn me that another, 
less inevitable, but equally insuperable, would have 
opposed them. I have determined, therefore, after a 
stiuggle I must confess the most painful, to deny my- 
self the dangerous solace of your society, and endeavour, 
by joining dissipation to reason, to forget the too great 
pleasure which hitherto it has afforded me.” 

“ Easy, Sir,” cried Cecilia, “will be your task: I 
can only wish the re-establishment of your health may 
be found no more difficult.”’ 

« Ah, madam,” cried he, with a reproachful smile, 
“ he jests at scars who never felt a wound !——but this is 
a strain in which I have no right to talk, and I will 
neither offend your delicacy, nor my own integrity, by 
endeavouring to work upon the generosity of your dis- 
position in order to excite your compassion. Not such 
was the motive with which I begged this audience ; but 
metely a desire, before I tear myself away, to open to 
you my heart, without palliation or 1eserve.”’ 

He paused a few moments ; and Cecilia finding her 
suspicions just that this interview was meant to be final, 
considered that her trial, however severe, would be 
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short, and called forth all her resolution to sustain it 
with spirit. ’ 

« Tong before I had, the honour of your acquaint- 
ance,” he continued, “ your character and your accon- 
plishments were known to me: Mr Biddulph of Suffolk, 
who was my first friend at Oxford, and with whom my 
intimacy is still undiminished, was carly sensible of your 
excellencies: we corresponded, and his letters were 
filled with your praises. He confessed to me, that his 
admiration had been unfoitunate :—alas! 1 might now 
make the same confession to him ! ” 

Mr Biddulph, among many of the neighbouring 
gentlemen, had made proposals to the Dean for Cecilia, 
which, at her desire, were iejected. ' 

«When Mr Harrel saw masks in Portman-square, 
my curiosity to behold a lady so adored, and so cruel, 
led me thither; your dress made you casily distin- 
guished.—Ah Miss Beverley! I venture not to mention 
what I then felt for my friend! I will only say that 
something which I felt for myself, warned me instantly 
to avoid you, since the clause in your uncle’s will was 
already well known to me.” " 

Now, then, at last, thought Cecilia, all perplexity is 
over |-the change of name is the obstacle ; he inherits 
all the pride of his family,—and therefore to that family 
will I unrepining leave him ! 

‘This warning,’’ he continued, “I should not have 
disregarded, had I not, at the Opera, been deceived into 
a belief you were engaged ; I then wished no longer to 
shun you ; bound in honour to forbear all efforts at sup- 
planting a man, to whom I thought you almost united, 
I considered you already as married, and eagerly as 1 
sought your society, I sought it not with more pleasure 
than innocence. Yet even then, to be candid, I found 
in cnyself a restlessness about your affairs that kept me 
in eternal perturbation: but I flattered myself it was 
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mere curiosity, and only excited by the perpetual change 
of opinion to which occasion gave rise, concerning which 
was the happy man.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Cecilia, coolly, “there was any ~ 
such mistake.” 

*T will not, madam, fatigue you,’” he returned, “ by 
tracing the progress of my unfortunate admiration ; I 
will endeavour to be more hiief, for I see you are already 
weatied.”” He stopt a moment, hoping for some 
little encouragement; but Cecilia, in no humour to give 
it, assumed an air of unconcern, and sat wholly quiet. 

“T knew not,” he then went on, with a look of 
extreme mottification, “the warmth with which I 
honoured your virtues, till you deigned to plead to me 
for Mr Belfield,—but let me not recollect the feelings 
of that moment!—yet were they nothing,—cold, 
languid, lifeless to what I afterwards experienced, when 
you undeceived me finally with respect to your situation, 
and informed me the report concerning Sir Robert 
Floyer was equally erroneous with that which concerned 
Belfield! O what was the agitation of my whole 
soul at that instant !—to know you disengaged,—to see 
you before me,—by the disorder of my whole frame to 
discover the mistake I had cherished—” 

Cecilia then, half rising, yet again seating herself, 
looked extremely impatient to be gone. 

*¢ Pardon me, madam,” he cried; ‘I will have done, 
and tiace my feelings and my sufferings no longer, but 
hasten, for my own sake as well as yours, to the reason 
why I have spoken at all. From the hour that my ill- 
destined passion was fully known to myself, I weighed 
all the consequences of indulging it, and found, added 
to the extreme hazard of success, an impropriety even 
in the attempt. Jy honour in the honour of my family 
is bound ; what to that would seem wrong, in me would 
be unjustifiable: yet where inducements so numerous 
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were opposed by one single objection !—where virtue, 
beauty, education and family were all unexceptionable, 
Oh cruel clause! barbarous and repulsive clause! 
that forbids my aspiring to the first of women, but by 
an action that with my own family would degrade me 
‘for ever!” 

He stopt, overpowered by his own emotion, and 
Cecilia arose. ‘I see, madam,” he cried, “ your 
eagerness to be gone, and however at this moment I 
may lament it, I shall recollect it hereafter with advan- 
tage. But to conclude: I determined to avoid you, 
and, by avoiding, to endeavour to forget you: I deter- 
mined, also, that no human being, and yourself Icast of 
all, should know, should even suspect the situation of 
my mind: and though upon various occasions, my 
prudence and forbearance have suddenly yielded to 
surprise and to passion, the surrender has been short, and 
almost, I believe, unnoticed. 

“This silence and this avoidance I sustained with 
decent constancy, till during the storm, in an ill-fated 
moment, I saw, or thought I saw you in some danger, 
and then, all caution off guard, all resolution surprised, 
every passion awake, and tenderness triumphant fe 

«Why, Sir,” cried Cecilia, angrily, and for what 
purpose all this?” 

* Alas, I know not!” said he, with a deep sigh, 
“| thougnt myself better qualified for this conference, 
and meant to be firm and concise. I have told my 
story ill, but as your own understanding will point 
out the cause, your own benevolence will perhaps urge 
some excuse. 

Too certain, since that unfortunate accident, that 
all disguise was vain, and convinced by your displeasure 
of the impropriety of which I had been guilty, I 
determined, as the only apology I could offer, to open to 
you my whole heart, and then fly you perhaps for ever. 
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“This, madam, incoherently indeed, yet with 
sincerity, I have now done: my sufferings and my 
conflicts I do not mention, for I dare not! O were 
I to paint to you the bitter struggles of a mind all at. 
war with itself,—Duty, spirit, and fortitude, combating 
love, happiness and inclination,—-each conquering alter- 
nately, and alternately each vanquished,—I could endwe 
it no longer, I resolved by one effort to finish the strife, 
and to undergo an instant of even exquisite torture, in 
preference to a continuance of such lingering misery ! ”? 

«The restoration of your health, Sir, and since you 
fancy it has been injured, of your happiness,’ said 
Cecilia, “ will, I hope, be as speedy, as I doubt not they 
are certain.” 

“ Since I fancy it has been injured!” vepeated he ; 
“what a phrase, after an’avowal such as mine! But 
why should I wish to convince you of my sincerity, 
when to you it cannot be more indifferent, than to 
myself it is unfortunate! I have now only to entreat 
your pardon for the robbery I have committed upon 
your time, and to repeat my acknowledgments that 
you have endeavoured to hear me with patience.” 

“Tf you honour me, Sir, with some portion of 
your esteem,’ said the offended Cecilia, “these 
acknowledgments, perhaps, should be mine; suppose 
them, however made, for I have a letter to write, and 
can therefore stay no longer.” ‘ 

“Nor do I presume, madam,” cried he proudly, 
“to detain you: hitherto you may frequently have 
thought me mysterious, sometimes strange and cap~ 
ricious, and perhaps almost always, unmeaning; to 
clear myself from these imputations, by a candid 
confession of the motives which have governed me, 
is all that I wished. Once, also—I hope but once,— 
you thought me impertinent,—there, indeed, I less dare 
vindicate myself”? 
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“There is no occasion, Sir,’”’ interrupted. she, walking 
towards the door, “ for further vindication in any thing ; 
I am perfectly satisfied, and if my good wishes are 
worth your acceptance, assure youself you possess 
them.” 

“ Barbarous, and insulting! °? cried he, half to him- 
self; and then, with a quick motion hastening to open 
the door for her, “Go, madam,” he added, almost 
bieathless with conflicting emotions, “ go, and be your 
happiness unalterable as your inflexibility ! ” 

ecilia was turning back to answer this reproach, but 
the sight of Lady Honoria, who was entering at the 
other door, deterred her, and she went on. 

‘When she came to her own room, she walked about 
it some time in a state so unsettled, between anger and 
disappointment, sorrow and pride, that she scarce knew 
to which emotion to give way, and felt almost bursting 
with each. 

“The die,” she cried, ‘is at last thrown; and this 
affair is concluded for ever! Delvile himself is content 
to relinquish me; no father has commanded, no mother 
has interfered, he has required no admonition, full 
well enabled to act for himself by the powerfatfasti- 
gation of hereditary arrogance! Yet my family, he 
says,—tnexpected condescension! my family and every 
other circumstance is unexceptionable; how feeble, 

‘then, is that regard which yields to one only objection ! 

how potent that haughtiness which to nothing will give 
way! Well, let him keep hig name! since so 
wondrous its properties, so all-sufficient its preserva- 
tion, what vanity, what presumption in me, to suppose 
myself an equivalent for its logs! ’? 

Thus, deeply offended, her spirits were supported by 
resentment, and not only while in company, but when 
alonc, she found herself scarce averse to the approaching 
separation, and enabled to endure it without repining. 
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Chapter x 
A RETREAT. 


HE next morning Cecilia arose late, not only 
to avoid the raillery of Lady Honoria, but to 
escape seeing the departure of Delvile: she 

knew that the spirit with which she had left him, made 
him, at present, think her wholly insensible, and she 
was at least happy to be spared the montification of a 
discovery, since she found him thus content, without 
even solicitation, to resign her. 

Before she was dressed, Lady Honoria ran into her 
room, “ A new scheme of politics! *’ she cried ; * our 
great statesman intends to leave us: he can’t trust his 
baby out of his sight, so he is going to nurse him while 
upon the road himself. Poor pretty dear Mortimer ! 
what a puppet do they make of him! TI have a vast 
inclination to get a pap-boat myself, and make him a 
present of it.’? 

Cecilia then enquired further particulars, and heard 
that Mr Delvile purposed accompanying his son to 
Bristol, whose journey, therefore, was postponed for a 
few hours to give time for new preparations. 

Mr Delvile, who, upon this occasion, thought himself 
overwhelmed with business, because, before his depar- 
ture, he had some directions to give to his domestics, 
chose to breakfast in his own apartment: Mrs Delvile, 
also, wishing for some private conversation with her son, 
invited him to partake of her’s in her dressing-room, . 
sending an apology to her guests, and begging they 
would order their breakfasts when they pleased. 

Mr Delvile, scrupulous in ceremony, had made 
sundry apologies to Lord Ernolf for leaving him ; but 
his real anxiety for his son overpowering his artificial 
character, the excuses he gave to that nobleman were 
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such as could not possibly offend; and the views of his 
lordship himself in his visit, being nothing interrupted, 
so long as Cecilia continued at the castle, he readily 
engaged, as a proof that he was not affionted, to remain 
with Mrs Delvile till his return. 

Cecilia, therefore, had her bieakfast with the two 
lords and Lady Honoria ; and when it was over, Lord 
Ernolf proposed to his son riding the first stage with the 
two Mr Delviles on horseback. This was agreed upon, 
and they left the room: and then Lady Hononia, full 
of frolic and gaiety, seized one of the napkins, and pro- 
tested she would send it to Mortimer for a slabbering-bib : 
she therefore made it up in a parcel, and wrote upon the 
inside of the paper with which she enveloped it, “A 
pin-a-fore for Master Mortimer Delvile, lest he should 
daub bis pappy when he is feeding him.” [ager to 
have this properly conveyed, she then ran out, to give it 
in charge to her own man, who was to present him with 
it as he got into the chaise. 

She had but just quitted the room, when the door of 
it was again opened, and by Mortimer himself, booted, 
and. equipped for his journey. 

“Miss Beveiley here! and alone!” cried he, with 
a look, and in a voice, which shewed that all the 
pride of the preceding evening was sunk into the 
deepest dejection ; “and does she not fly as T approach 
her? can she patiently bear in her sight one so strange, 
so fiery, so inconsistent? But she is too wise to resent 
the ravings of a madman ;—and who, under the 
influence of a passion at once hopeless and violent, can 
boast, but at intervals, full possession of his reason ?”? 

Cecilia, utterly astonished by a gentleness so humble, 
looked at him in silent surprise ; he advanced to her 
mournfully, and added, « I am ashamed, indeed, of the 
bitterness of spirit with which I last night provoked 
your displeasure, when I should have supplicated your 
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lenity : but though I was prepared for your coldness, I 
could not endure it, and though your indifference was 
almost friendly, it made me little less than frantic ; so 
strangely may justice be blinded by passion, and every 
faculty of reason be warped by selfishness ! ”” 

“ You have no apology to make, Sir,” cried Cecilia, 
* since, believe me, I require none.” 

“ You may well,” returned he, half-smiling, “ dis- 
pense with my apologies, since under the sanction of 
that word, I obtained your hearing yesterday. But, 
believe me, you will now find me far mote reasonable ; 
a whole night’s reflections—reflections which no repose 
interrupted !—-have brought me to my senses, Even 
lunatics, you know, have lucid moments ! ” 

“ Do you intend, Sir, to set off soon?” 

*T believe so ; I wait only for my father. But why 
is Miss Beverley so impatient? I shall not soon 
return ; that, at least, is certain, and, for a few instants 
delay, may surely offer some palliation ; See! if I 
am not ready to again accuse you of severity !—I must 
ran, I find, or all my boasted reformation will end,but 
in fresh offence, fresh disgrace, and fresh contrition ! 
Adieu, madam !—and may all prosperity attend you ! 
That will be ever my darling wish, however long my 
absence, however distant the climates which may part 
us!?? Efe was then hurrying away, but Cecilia, from 
an impulse of surprise too sudden to be restrained, ex-, 
claimed “'The climates ?—do you, then, mean to leave 
Tngland ?”? 

“Yes,” cried he, with quickness, “ for why'should 
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T remain in it? a few weeks only could I fill up in any 
tour so near home, and hither in a few weeks to return 
would be folly and madness: in an absence so brief, 
what thought but that of the approaching meeting 
would occupy me? and what, at that meeting, should 
I feel, but joy the most dangerous, and delight which 
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I dare not think of !—every conflict renewed, every 
struggle re-felt, again all this scene would require to 
be acted, again I must tear myself away, and every 
tumultuous passion now beating in my heart would be 
revived, and, if possible, be revived with added misery ! 
—No!—neither my temper nor my constitution will 
endure such another shock, one parting shall suffice, 
and the fortitude with which I will lengthen my self- 
exile, shall atone to myself for the weakness which 
makes it requisite ! ”” 

And then, with a vehemence that seemed fearful of 
the amallest delay, he was again, and yet more hastily 
going, when Cecilia, with much emotion, called out, 
* Two moments, Sir ! 7” 

“Two thousand! two million!” cried he, im- 
petuously, and returning, with a look of the most 
earnest surprise, he added, ‘ What is it Miss Beverley 
will condescend to command ?”’ 

** Nothing,” cried she, recovering her presence ot 
mind, “but to beg you will by no means, upon my ac- 
count, quit you country and your friends, since another 
asylum can be found for mysclf, and since I would 
much sooner part from Mrs Delvile, greatly and sin- 
cerely as I reverence her, than be instrumental to robbing 
her, even for a month, of her son.” 

*¢ Generous and humane is the consideration,” cried 
he; “but who half so generous, so humane as Miss 
Beverley? so soft to all others, so noble in herself? 
Can my mother have a wish, when I leave her with 
you? No; she is sensible of your worth, she adores 
you, almost as I adore you myself! you are now under 
her protection, you seem, indecd, boin for each other ; 
let me not, then, deprive her of so honourable a charge : 
Oh, why must he, who sces in such colours the 
excellencies of both, who admires with such fervour 
the perfections you unite, be torn with this violence 
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from the objects he reveres, even though half his 
life he would sacrifice, to spend in their society what 
remained ! ”? ‘ 

“Well, then, Sir,” said Cecilia, who now felt her 
courage decline, and the softness of sorrow steal 
fast upon her spirits, “if you will not give up your 
scheme, let me no longer detain you.” 

«Will you not wish me a good jouney ?” 

“ Yes,—very sincerely.”’ 

* And will you pardon the unguarded errors which 
have offended you?” 

«J will think of them, Sir, no more.” - 

“ Farewell, then, most amiable of women, and may 
every blessing you deserve light on your head! I leave 
to you my mother, certain of your sympathetic affec- 
tion for a character so 1esembling your own. When 
you, madam, leave her, may the happy successor in your 
favour—”’ He paused, his voice faultered, Cecilia, too, 
turned away fiom him, and, utteiing a deep sigh, he 
caught her hand, and pressing it to his lips, exclaimed, 
“O gieat be your felicity, in whatever way you receive 
it!—pure as your virtues, and warm as your bene- 
volence!—Oh too lovely Miss Beverley !—why, why 
must I quit you!” 

Cecilia, though she trusted not her voice to reprove 
him, forced away her hand, and then, in the utmost 
pertm bation, he rushed out of the room. : 

This scene for Cecilia, was the most unfoitunate that 
could have happened; the gentleness of Delvile was 
alone sufficient to melt her, since her pride had no sub- 
sistence when not fed by his own; and while his 
mildness had blunted her displeasure, his anguish had 
penetrated. her heart. Lost in thought and in sadness, 
she continued fixed to her seat; and looking at the 
door though which he had passed, as if, with himself, 
he had shut out all for which she existed. 
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This pensive dejection was not long uninterrupted ; 
Lady Honoria came running back, with intelligence, in 
what manner she had disposed of her napkin, and 

— Cecilia in listening, endeavoured to find some diversion ; 
but her Jadyship, though volatile not undisceining, soon 
perceived that her attention was constrained, and look~ 
ing at her with much archness, said “I believe, my 
dear, I must find another napkin for you / not, how- 
ever, for your mouth, but for your eyes! Has Mortimer 
been in to take leave of you?” 

“ Take leave of me? No,—is he gone?” 

“<O no, Pappy has a world of business to settle first ; 
he won’t be ready these two hours. But don’t look 
so sorrowful, for Ill ran and bring Mortimer to console 

ou.” 

Away she flew, and Cecilia, who had no power to, 
prevent her, finding her spirits unequal either to another 

arting, or to the raillery of Lady Honoria, should 
ortimer, for his own sake, avoid it, took refuge in 
flight, and seizing an umbrella, escaped into the park ; 
where, to perplex any pursuers, instead of chusing her 
usual walk, she directed her steps to a thick and unfre~ 
quented wood, and never rested till she was more than 
two miles from the house. Fidel, however, who now 
always accompanied her, ran by her side, and, when she 
thought herself sufficiently distant and private to be safe, 
she, sat down under a tree, and caressing her faithful 
favourite, soothed her own tenderness by Jamenting that 
e had lost hie master; and, having now no part to 
act, and no dignity to support, no observation to fear, 
and no inference to guard against, she gaye vent to her 
long smothered emotions, by weeping without caution 
or restiaint. 

She had met with an object whose character answered, 
all her wishes for him with whom she should entiust 
her fortune, and whose turn of mind, so similar to her 
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own, promised her the highest domestic felicity: to 
this object her affections had involuntarily bent, they 
were seconded by esteem, and unchecked by any sus- 
picion of impropriety in her choice: she had found too, 
in return, that his heart was all her own: her birth, 
indeed, was inferior, but it was not disgraceful ; her 
disposition, education and temper seemed equal to his 
fondest wishes: yet, at the very time when their union 
appeared most likely, when they mixed with the same 
society, and dwelt under the same roof, when the father 
to ane, was the guardian to the other, and interest seemed 
to invite their alliance even more than affection, the 
young man himself, without counsel or command, could 
tear himself from her presence by an effort all his own, 
forbear to seek her heart, and almost charge her not to 
grant it, and determining upon voluntary exile, quit his 
country and his connections with no view, and for no 
reason, but merely that he might avoid the sight of her 
he loved ! 

Though the motive for this conduct was now no 
longer unknown to her, she neither thought it satis- 
factory nor necessary; yet, while she censured his 
flight, she bewailed his loss, and though his inducement 
was repugnant to her opinion, his command over his 
passions she admired and applauded. 


0—— 





Chapter xy, 
A, WORRY: 


ECILIA continued in this private spot, happy at 
least to be alone, till she was summoned by the 
dinner bell to return home. 

As soon as she entered the parlour, where every 
body was assembled before her, she observed, by the 
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countenance of Mrs Delvile, that she had passed the 
morning as sadly as herself. 

« Miss Beverley,”’ cried Lady Honoria, before she 
was seated, “J insist upon your taking my place to-day.” 

«Why so, madam ?”’ 

« Because I cannot suffer you to sit by a window 
with such a terrible cold.” 

* Your ladyship is very good, but indeed I have not 
any cold at all.” 

“© O my dear, I must beg your pardon there; your 
eyes are quite bloodshot ; Mrs Delvile, Lord Ernolf, 
are not her eyes quite red ?——Lord, and so [ protest 
are her cheeks! now do pray look in the glass, I assure 
you you will hardly know yourself.” 

Mrs Delvile, who regarded her with the utmost 
kindness, affected to understand Lady Honoria’s 
speech literally, both to lessen her apparent confusion, 
and the suspicious surmises of Lord Ernolf; she there- 
fore said, “ you have indeed a bad cold, my love ; but 
shade your eyes with your hat, and after dinner you 
shall bathe them in rose water, which will soon take off 
the inflammation.” 

Cecilia, perceiving her intention, for which she felt 
the utmost gratitude, no longer denied her cold, nor 
refused the offer of Lady Honoria: who, delighting 
in mischief, whence-soever it proceeded, presently 
added, This cold is a judgment upon you for leaving 
me alone all this morning ; but I suppose you chose a 
téte-a-téte with your favourite, without the intrusion of 
any third person.”” 

Here every body stared, and Cecilia very seriously 
declared she had been quite alone, 

“Ts it possible you can so forget yourself??? cried 
Lady Honoria; “had you not your dearly beloved 
with you ?”? 

Cecilia, who tow comprehended that she meant 
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Fidel, coloured more deeply than ever, but attempted 
to laugh, and began eating her dinner. 

“ Here seems some matter of much intricacy,”’ cried 
Lord Ernolf, “ but, to me, wholly unintelligible.” 

“ And to me also,” cried Mrs Delyile, “but I am 
content to let it remain so; for the mysteries of Lady 
Honoria are so frequent, that they deaden curiosity.” 

“Dear madam, that is very unnatural,’ cried Lady 
Honoria, “for I am sure you must long to know who 
I mean.” : 

* Ido, at least,’’ said Lord Ernolf. 

. © Why then, my lord, you must know, Miss Beverley 
has two companions, and I am one, and Fidel is the 
other; but Fidel was with her all this morning, and 
she would not admit me to the conference. I suppose 
she had something private to say to him of his master’s 
journey.” 

“ What rattle is this?’ cried Mrs Delvile ; * Fidel 
is gone with my son, is he not?’ turning to the 
servants, 

A No, madam, Mr Mortimer did not enquire for 
him.’ 

« That’s very strange,” said she, * I never knew him 
quit home without him before.” 

‘Dear ma’am, if he had taken him,” cried Lady 
Honoria, “what could poor Miss Beverley have done? 
for she has no friend here but him and me, and really 
he’s so much the greater favourite, that it is well if I 
do not poison him some day for very spite.”” 

Cecilia had no resource but in forcing a laugh, and 
Mrs Delvile, who evidently felt for her, contrived soon 
to change the subject: yet not before Lord Ernolf, 
with infinite chagrin, was certain by all that passed of 
the hopeless state of affairs for his son. 

The rest of the day, and every hour of the two days 
following, Cecilia passed in the most comfortless con~ 
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straint, fearful of being a moment alone, lest the heavi- 
ness of her heart should seek, relief in tears, which 
consolation, melancholy as it was, she found too 
dangerous for indulgence: yet the gaiety of Lady 
Honoria Jost all power of entertainment, and even the 
kindness of Mis Delvile, now she imputed it to com~ 
passion, gave her more mortification than pleasure. 

On the third day, letters arrived from Bristol: but 
they brought with them nothing of comfort, for though 
Mortimer wrote gaily, his father sent word that his 
fever seemed threatening to return. 

Mrs Delvile was now in the extremest anxiety ; and 
the task of Cecilia in appearing chearful and uncon- 
cerned, became more and more difficult to perform. 
Lord Ernolf’s efforts to oblige her grew as hopeless 
to himself, as they were irksome to her; and Lady 
Honoria alone, of the whole house, could either find or 
make the smallest diversion. But while Lord Derford 
remained, she had still an object for ridicule, and while 
Cecilia could colour and be confused, she had still a 
subject for mischief. ‘ 

hus passed a week, dmwing which the news from 
Bristol being every day legs and less pleasant, Mrs Delvile 
shewed an earnest desire to make a journey thither her- 
self, and proposed, half laughing and. half seriously, 
that the whole party should accompany her. 

Lady Honoria’s time, however, was already expired, 
and her father intended to send for her in a few days, 

Mrs Delvile, who knew that such a charge would 
occupy all her time, willingly deferred setting out till 
her ladyship should be gone, but wrote word to Bristol 
that she should shortly be there, attended by the two 
lords, who insisted upon escorting her. 

Cecilia now was in a state of the utmost distress ; 
her stay at the castle she knew kept Delvile at a dis- 
tance ; to accompany his mother to Bristol, was forcing 
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herself into his sight, which equally from prudence and 
pride she wished to avoid ; and even Mrs Delvile evi- 
dently desired her absence, since whenever the journey 
was talked of, she preferably addressed heiself to any 
one else who was present. 

All she could devise to relieve herself from a situation 
so painful, was begging permission to make a visit with- 
out delay to her old friend Mrs Charlton in Suffolk. 

This resolution taken, she put it into immediate 
execution, and seeking Mrs Delvile, enquired if she 
might ventme to,make a petition to her ? 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered she; “but let it not be 
very disagreeable, since I feel already that I can 1efuse 
you nothing.”’ 

‘ T have an old friend, ma’am,”’ she then cried, speak- 
ing fast, and in much haste to have done, “who I have 
not for many months seen, and, as my health does not 
require a Bristol journey,—if you would honour me with 
mentionmg my request to Mr Delvile, I think I might 
take the present opportunity of making Mrs Charlton a 
visit. 

Mrs Delvile looked at her some time without speak~ 
ing, and then, fervently embracing her, “sweet Cecilia 1? 
she cried, “yes, you ae all that I thought you! goad, 
wise, discreet, tender, and noble at once |—-how to part 
with you, indeed, I know not,—but you shall do as 
you please, for that I am sure will be right, and there- 
fore I will make no opposition,” ° 

Cecilia blushed and thanked her, yet saw but too 
plainly that all the motives of her scheme were clearly 
comprehended. She hastened, therefore, to write to 
Mrs Chatlton, and prepare for her reception. 

Mr Delvile, though with his usual formality, sent his 
permission : and Moitimer at the same time, begged his 
mother would bring with her Fidel; whom he had 
unluckily forgotten, 
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Lady Honouia, who was present when Mrs Delvile 
mentioned this commission, said in a whisper to Cecilia, 
“ Miss Beverley, don’t let him go.” 

«Why not?” 

« Q, you had a great deal better take him slyly into 
Suffolk.” 

« T would as soon,”? answered Cecilia, “ take with me 
the side-board of plate, for I should scarcely think i 
more a robbery.” 

« Oh, I beg your pardon, I am swe they might all 
take such a theft for an honour; and if I was going 
to Bristol, I would bid Montimer send him to you 
immediately. However, if you wish it, I will write to 
him. He’s my cousin, you know, so there will be no 
great imptopriety in it.” 

Cecilia thanked her for so courteous an offer, but 
entreated that she might by no means draw her into such 
a condescension. 

She then made immediate preparations foi her journey 
into Suffolk, which she saw gave equal surprize and 
chagrin to Lord Einolf, upon whose affairs Mis 
Delvile herself now desied to speak with her. 

“Tell me, Miss Beverley,” she cried, “ briefly and 
positively your opinion of Loid Derford ?” 

«JT think of him so little, madam,’’ she answered, 
“that I cannot say of him much ; he appears, however, 
to be inoffensive ; but, indeed, were I never to see him 
again, he is one of those I should forget I had ever seen 
at all”? 

‘That is so exactly the case with myself also,”’ cried 
Mrs Delvile, “that to plead for him, I find utterly 
impossible, though my Lord Emolf has strongly re- 
quested me: but to pless such an alliance, I should 
think an indignity to your understanding.” 

Cecilia was much gratified by this speech; but she 
soon after added, “ There is onc reason, indeed, which 
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would render such a connection desirable, though that 
is only one,”” . 

s¢ What is it, madam ? ” 

« His title.”’ 

‘And why so? I am sure I have no ambition of 
that soit.”” 

« No, my love,” said Mrs Delvile, smiling, “ I mean 
not by way of gratification to your pride, but to Ais ; 
since a title, by taking place of a family name, would 
obviate the on/y objection that any man could form to an 
alliance with Miss Beverley.” 

Cecilia, who too well understood her, suppressed a 
sigh, and changed the subject of conversation. 

One day was sufficient for all the prepatations she 
required, and, as she meant to set out very early the 
next morning, she took leave of Lady Honoria, and the 
Lords Ernolf and Deifoid, when they separated for the 
night ; but Mis Delvile followed her to her room. 

She expressed her concern at losing her in the 
warmest and most flattering terms, yet said nothing of 
her coming back, nor of the length of her stay; she 
desired, however, to hear fiom her frequently, and 
assued her that out of her own immediate family, there 
was nobody in the world she so tenderly valued, 

She continued with her till it grew so late that they 
were almost necessatily parted : and then rising to be 
gone, “ See,” she cried, with what reluctance I quit 
you! no interest but so dear a one as that which calls 
me away, should induce me, with my own consent, to 
bear your absence scarcely an hour: but the world is 
full of mortifications, and to endure, or to sink under 
them, makes all the distinction between the noble or 
the weak-minded. Tio you this may be said with 
safety ; to most young women it would pass for a 
reflection.” 

© You are very good,” said Cecilia, smothering the 
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emotions to which this speech gave rise, * and if indeed 
you honour me with an opinion so flattering, I will 
endeavow, if it is possibly in my power, not to forfeit 
it.” 

«Ah, my love!’ cried Mrs Delvile warmly, “ if 
upon my opinion of you alone depended our residence 
with each other, when should we ever part, and how 
live a moment asunder? But what title have I to 
monopolize two such blessings? the mother of Mortimer 
Delvitle should at nothing repine; the mother of 
Cecilia Beverley had alone equal reason to be 
proud.” 

«You are determined, madam,”’ said Cecilia, forcing 
a smile, “that I shall be worthy, by giving me the 
sweetest. of motives, that of dese: ving such praise.” And 
then, in a faint voice, she desired her respects to Mr 
Delvile, and added, “ you will find, I hope, every body 
at Bristol better than you expect.” 

**T hope so,” returned she; “and that you too, will 
find your Mrs Charlton well, happy, and good as 
you left her: but suffer her not to drive me from 
your remembrance, and never fancy that because she 
has known you longer, she loves you moic; my 
acquaintance with you, though short, bas been critical, 
and she must hear from you a world of anecdotes, 
before she can have reason to love you as much.” 

“Ah, madam,” cried Cecilia, tears starting into 
her eyes, “let us part now! where will be that 
atrength of mind you expect from me, if I listen to you 
any longer! ”” 

* You are right, my love,’? answered Mis Delvile, 
“since all tenderness enfeebles fortitude”? Then 
affectionately embracing her, «Adieu,’”? she cried, 
“sweetest Cecilia, amiable and most excellent creature, 
adieu !—-you carry with you my highest approbation, 
my love, my esteem, my fondest wishes!—and shall 
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I—yes, generous girl! I wil/ add my warmest 
gratitude |” 

This last word she spoke almost in a whisper, again 
kissed her, and hastened out of the room. 

Cecilia, surprised and affected, gratified and depressed, 
remained almost motionless, and could not, for a great 
length of time, either ring for her maid, or persuade 
herself to go to rest. She saw throughout the whole 
behaviour of Mrs Delvile, a warmth of regard which, 
though strongly opposed by family pride, made her 
almost miserable to promote the very union she thought 
necessary to discountenance; she saw, too, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty she preserved the 
steadiness of her opposition, and that she had a conflict 
perpetual with herself, to forbear openly acknowledging 
the contrariety of her wishes, and the perplexity 
of her distress; but chiefly she was struck with her 
expressive use of the word gratitude. “Wherefore 
should she be grateful,”? thought Cecilia, “what have 
I done, or had power to do? infinitely, indeed, is 
she deceived, if she supposes that her son has acted by 
my directions; my influence with him is nothing, 
and he could not be more his own master, were he 
utterly indifferent to me. ‘T’o conceal my own dis- 
appointment has been all 1 have attempted; and 
perhaps she may think of me thus highly, from suppos- 
ing that the firmness of her son is owing to, my 
caution and reserve: ah, she knows him not!—-— 
were my heart at this moment laid open to him,— 
were all its weakness, its partiality, its ill-fated admira~ 
tion displayed, he would but double his vigilance 
to avoid and forget me, and find the task all the 
easier by his abatement of esteem. Oh strange infatua- 
tion of unconquerable prejudice! his very life will 
he sacrifice in preference to his name, and while 
the conflict of his mind threatens to level him with 
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the dust, he disdains to unite himself where one 
wish is unsatisfied ! ”” 

These reflections, and the uncertainty if she should 
ever in Delvile Castle sleep again, disturbed her the 
whole night, and made all calling in the morning 
unnecessary: she arose at five o’clock, dressed her- 
self with the utmost heaviness of heart, and in going 
through a long gallery which led to the staircase, 
as she passed the door of Mortimer’s chamber, the 
thought of his ill health, his intended long journey, 
and the probability that she might never sec him 
more, so deeply impressed and saddened her, that 
scarcely could she force herself to proceed, without 
stopping to weep and to pray for him; she was 
surrounded, however, by servants, and compelled there- 
fore to hasten to the chaise; she flung herself in, 
and, leaning back, drew her hat over her eyes,wand 
thought, as the carriage drove off, her last hope of 
earthly happiness extinguished. . 
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Chapter fF, 


A RINOVATION. 


ECILIA was accompanied by her maid in the 
chaise, and her own servant and one of Mis 
Delvile’s attended her on horseback. 

The quietness of her dejection was soon interrupted 
by a loud cry among the men of “home! home! 
home!” She then looked out of one of the windows, 
and perceived Fidel, iunning after the caruage, and 
barking at the servants, who were all endeavouiing to 
send. him back, 

Touched by this proof of the animal’s giatitude for 
her attention to him, and conscious she had heiself 
occasioned his master’s leaving him, the scheme of 
Lady Honoria occurred to her, and she almost wished 
to put it in execution, but this was the thought of a 
moment, and motioning him with her hand to go back, 
she desired Mrs Delvile’s man to icturn with him 
immediately, and commit him to the care of some- 
body in the castle. 

This little incident, however trifling, was the most 
impoitant of her jowney, for she arrived at the house of 
Mrs Charlton without meeting any othe. 

The sight of that lady gave her a sensation{ of 
pleasure to which she had long been a stranger, pleaswie 
pure, unmixed, unaffected and unrestrained: it 1evived 
“ul her early affection, and with it, something 1esem- 
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bling at least her early tranquility: again she was in the 
house where it had once been undisturbed, again she 
enjoyed the society which was once all she had wished, 
and. again saw the same scene, the same faces, and same 
prospects she had beheld while her heart was all de. 
voted to her friends, 

Mrs Charlton, though old and infirm, preserved an 
understanding, which, whenever unbiassed by her affec- 
tions, was sure to direct her unerringly ; but the ex- 
treme softness of her temper frequently misled her 
judgment, by making it, at the pleasure either of mis- 
fortune or of artifice, always yield to compassion, and 
pliant to entreaty. Where her counsel and opinion 
were demanded, they wete certain to reflect honour on 
her capacity and discernment ; but wheve her assistance 
or her pity were supplicated, her purse and her tears 
were immediately bestowed, and in her zeal to alleviate 
distress she forgot if the object were deserving her 
solicitude, and stopt not to consider propriety or dis- 
cretion, if happiness, however momentary, were in her 
power to grant. 

This generous foible was, however, kept somewhat 
in subjection by the watchfulness of two grand- 
daughters, who, fearing the injury they might them- 
selves receive fiom it, failed not to point ont both its 
inconvenience and its danger. 

These ladies were daughters of a deceased and only 
son of Mrs Charlton ; they were single, and lived ‘vith 
their grand-mother, whose fortune, which was con- 
siderable, they expected to share between them,’ and 
they waited with eagerness for the moment of appropria. 
tion; nairow-minded and rapacious, they wished to 
monopolize whatever she possessed, and thought them- 
selves aggrieved by her smallest donations. Their chief 
employment was to keep from her all objects of distress, 
and in this though they could not succeed, they at least 
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confined her liberality to such as resembled themselves ; 
since neither the spirited could brook, nor the delicate 
support the checks and rebuffs from the grand- 
daughters, which followed the gifts of Mrs Charlton. 
Cecilia, of all her acquaintance, was the only one 
whose intimacy they encouraged, for they knew her 
fortune made her superior to any mercenary views, and 
they received from her themselves more civilities than 
they paid. 

Mrs Charlton loved Cecilia with an excess of fond- 
ness, that not only took place of the love she bore her 
other friends, but to which even her iegard for the 
Miss Charltons was inferior and feeble. Cecilia when 
a child had reyerenced her as a mother, and, grateful 
for her tenderness and care, had afterwards cherished 
her as a friend. The ievival of this eaily connection 
delighted them both, it was balm to the wounded mind 
of Cecilia, it was renovation to the existence of Mrs 
Charlton. 

Early the next morning she wrote a card to Mr 
Monckton and Lady Margaret, acquainting them with 
her return into Suffolk, and desiring to know when she 
might pay her respects to her Ladyship. She received 
from the old lady a verbal answer, when she pleased, but 
Mr Monckton came instantly himself to Mis Charlton’s. 

His astonishment, his rapture at this unexpected 
incident were almost boundless; he thought it a sudden 
turn of fortune in his own favour, and concluded, now 
she had escaped the danger of Delvile Castle, the road 
was short and certain that led to his own security. 

Her satisfaction in the meeting was as sincere, though 
not so animated as his own: but this similarity in their 
feelings was of short duration, for when he enquired 
into what had passed at the castle, with the reasons of 
her quitting it, the pain she felt in giving even a cursory 
and evasive account, was opposed on his part by the 
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warmest delight in hearing it: he could not obtain from 
her the particulars of what had happened, but the reluc- 
tance with which she spoke, the air of mortification with 
which she heard his questions, and the evident dis~ 
pleasure which was mingled in her chagrin, when he 
forced her to mention Delvile, were all proofs the most 
indisputable and satisfactoiy, that they had either parted 
without any explanation, or with one by which Cecilia 
had been hut and offended, 

He now readily concluded that since the fiery trial 
he had most appichended was over; and she had 
quitted in anger the asylum she had sought in extacy, 
Delvile himself did not covet the alliance, which, since 
they were separated, was never likely to take place. 
He had therefore little difficulty in promising all success . 
to himself. ‘ 

She was once more upon the spot where she had 
regarded him as the first of men, he knew that during 
her absence no one had settled in the neighbourhood 
who had any pretensions to dispute with him that pre- 
eminence, he should again have access to her, at pleasure, 
and so sanguine grew his hopes, that he almost began to 
rejoice even in the partiality to Delvile that had hitherto 
been his terror, from believing it would give her for a time, 
that sullen distaste of all other connections, to which 
those who at once are delicate and fervent are commonly 
led by early disappointment. His whole solicitude 
therefore now was to preserve her esteem, to seek 
her confidence, and to regain whatever by absence 
might be lost of the [ascendancy] over her mind which 
her respect for his knowledge and capacity had for 
many years given him. Fortune at this time seemed 
to prosper all his views, and, by a stroke the most 
sudden and unexpected, to render more rational his 
hopes and his plans than he had himself been able to 
effect by the utmost craft of worldly wisdom. 
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The day following Cecilia, in Mrs Charlton’s chaise, 
waited upon Lady Margaret. She was received by 
Miss Bennet, her companion, with the most fawning 
couitesy ; but when conducted to the lady of the house, 
she saw herself so evidently unwelcome, that she even 
regretted the civility which had prompted her visit. 

She found with her nobody but Mr Morrice, who 
was the only young man that could persuade himself 
to endure her company in the absence of her husband, 
but who, in common with most young men who are 
assiduous in their attendance upon old ladies, doubted 
not but he ensmed himself a handsome legacy for his 
trouble: 

Almost the first speech which her ladyship made, was 
“So you are not married yet, I find; if Mr Monckton 
had “been a real friend, he would have taken care to 
have seen for some establishment for you.” 

“IT was by no means,” cried Cecilia, with spirit, 
*‘ either in so much haste or distress as to require from 
Mr Monckton any such exertion of his fiiendship.”” 

* Ma’am,”’ cried Morrice, “ what a terrible night we 
had of it at Vauxhall! poor Hairel! I was really ex- 
cessively sorry for him. I had not cowage to see 
you or Mrs Harrel after it. But as soon as I heard 
you were in St James’s-square, I tiied to wait upon 
you ; for really going to Mr Harrel’s again would have 
been quite too dismal. I would rather have run a mile 
by the side of a race-hoise.”’ 

“« There is no occasion for any apology,” said Cecilia, 
“for I was very little disposed either to see or think of 
visitors.”? 

“So I thought, ma’am;” answered he, with quick- 
ness, “ and really that made me the less aleit in finding 
you out. However, ma’am, next winter I shall be 
excessively happy to make up for the deliciency ; 
besides, I shall be much obliged to you to introduce 
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me to Mr Delvile, for I have a great desire to be 
acquainted. with him.’ 

Mr Delvile, thought Cecilia, would be but too proud 
to hear it! However, she merely answeied that she 
had no present prospect of spending any time at Mr 
Delvile’s next winter. 

¢Tyue, ma’am, tiue,”? cried he, “now I recollect, 
you become your own mistress between this and then ; 
and so I suppose you will naturally chuse a house of 
your own, which will be much mote eligible.” 

I don’t think that,’’ said Lady Margaret, “I never 
saw anything eligible come of young women’s having 
houses of thei: own; she will do a much better thing 
: marry, and have some proper person to take care of 

er. 

“ Nothing more right, ma’am!’’ returned he; “a 
young lady in a house by herself must be subject to a 
thousand dangers. What sort of place, ma’am, has Mr 
Delvile got in the country? I hear he has a good 
deal of ground there, and a large house.” 

“Tt is an old castle, Sir, and situated in a park.” 

“That must be terribly forloin: I dare say, ma’am, 
you were very happy to return into Suffolk.’ 

*T did not find it forlorn ; I was very well satisfied 
with it.” 

«Why, indeed, upon second thoughts, I don’t much 
wonder; an old castle in a large park must make a 
very ronvantic appearance ; something noble in it, I dare 
say. 

“ Aye,” cried Lady Magaret, “they said you were 
to become mistress of it, and marry Mr Delvile’s son: 
and I cannot, for my own part, sce any objection to 
it.” 

1 am told of so many strange reports,”’ said Cecilia, 
‘and all, to myself so unaccountable, that I begin now 
to hear of them without much wonder,” 
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“That’s a charming young man, I believe,” said 
Morrice; “I had the pleasure once or twice of meet~ 
ing him at poor Harrel’s, and he seemed mighty agiee~ 
able. Is not he so, ma’am?”? 

« Yes,—J believe so.”’ 

“Nay, I don’t mean to speak of him as any thing 
very extraordinary,” cried Morrice, imagining her 
hesitation proceeded from dislike, “I merely meant as 
the world goes,—in a common soit of a way.” 

Here they were joined by Mr Monckton and some 
gentlemen who were on a visit at his house ; for his 
anxiety was not of a soit to lead him to solitude, nor 
his disposition to make him deny himself any kind of 
enjoyment which he had power to attain. A general 
conversation ensued, which lasted till Cecilia ended her 
visit ; Mr Monckton then took her hand to lead her to 
the chaise, but told her, in their way out, of some 
alterations in his grounds, which he desired to shew her ; 
his view of detainmg her was to gather what she thought 
of her ieception, and whether she had yet any 
suspicions of the jealousy of Lady Margaret; well 
knowing, from the delicacy of her character, that if 
once she became acquainted with it, she would scrupu- 
lously avoid all intercourse with him, fiom the fear of 
encreasing her uneasiness, 

He began, therefore, with talking of the pleasure 
which Lady Margaret took in the plantations, and of 
his*hope that Cecilia would often favour her by visiting 
them, without waiting to have her visits returned, as she 
was entitled by her infirmities to particular indulgencies. 
He was continuing in this strain, receiving from Cecilia 
hardly any answer, when suddenly from behind a thick 
laurel bush, jumpt up Mr Morrice ; who had run out 
of the house by a shorter cut, and planted himeelf there 
to surprise them. 

*So ho!” cried he with a loud laugh, “I haye 
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caught you! This will be a fine anecdote for Lady 
Margaret ; I vow (7H tell her.” 

Mr Monckton, never off his guard, readily answered 
“ Aye, prithee do, Morrice ; but don’t, omit to relate 
also what we said of youself.” 

“OF me?” cried he, with some eagerness; “ why 
you never mentioned me.” 

“OQ that won’t pass, I assure you; we shall tell 
another tale at table by and by ; and bring the old pro- 
verb of the ill luck of listeners upon you in its full 
force.”? 

se Well, T’ll be hanged if I know what you mean | ” 

“Why you won’t pretend you did not hear Miss 
Beverley say you were the truest Ouran Outang, or 
man-monkey, she ever knew ?”’ 

“No, indeed, that I did not!” 

“* No ?——Nor how much she admired your dexterity 
in escaping being horse-whipt three times a day for 
your incurable impudence ? ”” 

“Not a word on’t! Horse-whipt |——Miss 
Beverley, pray did you say any such thing?” 

* Ay,’ cried Monckton, again, “and not only 
horse-whipt, but horse-ponded, for she thought when 
one had heated, the other might cool you; and then you 
might be fitted again for your native woods, for she 
insists upon it you was brought from Africa, and are 
not yet half tamed.” , 

* © Lord!” cried Morrice, amazed, “I should not 
have suspected Miss Beverley would have talked so!” 

* And do you suspect she did now?” cried Cecilia. 

“Pho, pho,’ cried Monckton, coolly, “why he 
heard it himself the whole time! and so shall all our 
party by and bye, if I can but remember to mention 
it.?? 


’ 


Cecilia then returned to the chaise, leaving Mr 
Monckton to settle the matter with his credulous guest 
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as he pleased ; for supposing he was merely gratifying 
a Jove of sport, or taking this method of checking the 
general forwardness of the young man, she forbore any 
interference that might mar his intention,” 

But Mr Monckton loved not to be rallied concerning 
Cecilia, though he was indifferent to all that could be 
said to him of any other woman; he meant, therefore, 
to intimidate Morrice from renewing the subject; 
and he succeeded to his wish; poor Morrice, whose 
watching and whose speech were the mere blunders 
of chance, made without the slightest suspicion of Mr 
Monckton’s designs, now apprehended some scheme to 
render himself ridiculous, and though he did not believe 
Cecilia had made use of such expressions, he fancied 
Mr Monckton meant to turn the laugh against him, 
and. determined, therefore, to say nothing that might 
remind him of what had passed. 

Mr Monckton had at this time admitted him to 
his house merely from an expectation of finding more 
amusement in his blundeting and giddiness, than he 
was capable, during his anxiety concerning Cecilia, of 
receiving from conversation of an higher sort, 

The character of Mortice was, indeed, particularly 
adapted for the enteitainment of a large house in the 
country ; eager for sport, and always ready for enter- 
prize; willing to oblige, yet tormented with no delicacy 
abopt offending ; the first to promote mischief for any 
other, and the last to be offended when exposed to 
it himself; gay, thoughtless, and volatile,x—a happy 
composition of levity and good-humour. 

Cecilia, however, in quitting the house, determined 
not to visit it again very speedily; for she was 
extremely disgusted with Lady Margaret, thongh she 
suspected no particular motives of enmity, against 
which she was guarded alike by her own unsuspicious 
innocence, and by an high esteem of Mr Monckton, 
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which she firmly believed he returned with equal 
honesty of undesigning friendship. 

Her next excursion was to visit Mrs Harrel; she 
found that unhappy lady a prey to all the misery of 
unoccupied solitude: torn from whatever had, to her, 
made existence seem valuable, her mind was as list- 
less as her person was inactive, and she was at a loss 
how to employ even a moment of the day: she had 
now neither a party to form, nor an entertainment to 
plan, company to arrange, nor dress to consider ; and 
these, with visits and public places, had filled all her 
lime since her marriage, which, as it had happened 
very early in her life, had merely taken place of girlish 
amusements, master's and governesses. 

This helplessness of insipidity, however, though 
naturally the effect of a mind devoid of all genuine 
resources, was dignified by herself with the appellation 
of sorrow : nor was this merely a screen to the world ; 
unused to investigate her feelings or examine her heart, 
the general compassion she’ met for the loss of her 
husband, persuaded her that indeed she lamented his 
destiny ; though had no change in her life been caused 
by his suicide, she would scarcely, when the firat shock 
was over, have thought of it again. 

She received Cecilia with great pleasure ; and with 
still greater, heard the renewal of her promises. to fit 
up a room for her in her house, as soon as she came of 
age ; a period which now was hardly a month distant. 

Far greater, however, as well as infinitely purer, was 
the joy which her presence bestowed upon Mr Arnott ; 
she saw it herself with a sensation of regret, not only 
at the constant passion which occasioned it, but even 
at her own inability to participate in or reward it: 
for with him an alliance would meet with no opposi~ 
tion ; his character was amiable, ,his situation in life 
unexceptionable : he loved her with the tenderest 
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affection, and no pride, she well knew, would interfere 
to overpower it; yet, in return, to grant him her love, 
she felt as utterly impossible as to refuse him her 
esteem: and the superior attractions of Delvile, of 
which neither displeasure nor mortification could rob 
him, shut up ber heart, for the present, more firmly 
than ever, as Mr Monckton had well imagined, to 
all other assailants. , 

Yet she by no means weakly gave way to 1epining 
or regret: her suspence was at an end, her hopes 
and her fears were subsided into certainty; Delvile, 
in quitting her, had acquainted her that he had left 
her for ever, and even, though not, indeed, with 
much steadiness, had prayed for her happiness in 
union with some other; she held it therefore as 
essential to her character as to her peace, to manifest 
equal fortitude in subduing her partiality ; she forbore 
ta hint to Mrs Charlton what had passed, that the 
subject might never be started ; allowed herself no 
time for dangerous recollection ; strolled in her old 
walks, and renewed her old acquaintance, and by a 
vigorous exertion of active wisdom, doubted not com~ 
pleating, before long, the subjection of her unfortunate 
tenderness. Nor was her task so difficult as she had 
feared ; resolution, in such cases, may act the office 
of time, and anticipate by reason and self-denial, what 
that, much less nobly, effects through forgetfulness and 
inconstancy. 


——O 





Chapter ij. 
A VISIT. 

NE week only, however, had yet tried the per- 
severance of Cecilia, when, while she waa 
working with Mrs Charlton in her dressing- 

room, her maid hastily entered it, and with a smile that 
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seemed announcing welcome news, said, “ Lord, ma’am, 
here’s Fidel! ’’ and, at the same moment, she was‘ 
followed by the dog, who jumpt upon Cecilia in a 
transport of delight. 

“Good heaven,” cried she, all amazement, “who 
has brought him? whence does he come?” 

“A country man brought him, ma’am ; but he only 
put him in, and would not stay a minute.” 

“But whom did he enquire for?—who saw him ?-— 
what did he say?” 

“He saw Ralph, ma’am.” 

Ralph, then, was instantly called : and these questions 
being repeated, he said, “ Ma’am, it was’a man I never 
saw before; but he only bid me take caie to deliver 
the dog into your own hands, and said you would have 
a letter about him soon, and then went away: I wanted 
him to stay till I came up stairs, but he was off at 
once.” 

Cecilia, quite confounded by this account, could 
make neither comment nor answer; but, as soon as the 
servants had left the io0om, Mrs Chariton entreated to 
know to whom the dog i | belonged, convinced by 
her extreme agitation, that something interesting and 
uncommon must relate to him." 

This was no time for disguise; astonishment and 
confusion bereft Cecilia of all power to attempt it; 
and, after a very few evasions, she briefly communicated 
her situation with respect to Delvile, his leaving her, 
his motives, and his mother’s evident concurrence: for 
these were all so connected with her knowledge of 
Fidel, that she led to them unavoidably in telling what 
she knew of him. 

Very little penetration was requisite, to gather from 
her manner all that was united in her narrative of her 
own feelings and disappointment in the course of this 
affair: and Mrs Charlton, who had hitherto believed. 
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the whole world at her disposal, and that she continued 
single from no reason but her own difficulty of choice, 
was utterly amazed to find that any man existed who 
could withstand the united allurements of so much 
beauty, sweetness, and fortune. She felt herself some- 
times inclined to hate, and at other times to pity him ; 
yet concluded that her own extreme coldness was the 
real cause of his flight, and warmly blamed a reserve 
which had thus ruined hei happiness. 

Cecilia was in the extremest pei plexity and distress to 
conjecture the meaning of so unaccountable a present, 
and so strange a message. Delvile, she knew, had 
desired the dog might follow him to Bristol; his 
mother, always pleased to oblige him, would now less 
than ever neglect any opportunity; she could not, 
therefore, doubt that she had sent or taken him thither, 
and thence, according to all appearances, he must now 
come. But was it likely Delvile would take such a 
liberty? Was it probable, when so lately he had al- 
most exhorted her to forget him, he would even wish 
to present her with such a remembrance of himself? 
And what was the letter she was bid to expect? 
Whence and from what was it to come? 

All was inexplicable! the only thing she could 
surmise, with any semblance of probability, was that 
the whole was some frolic of Lady Honoiia Pember~ 
ton, who had persuaded Delvile to send her the dog, 
and perhaps assured him she had herself requested to 
have him. 

Provoked by this suggestion, her first thought was 
instantly having him conveyed to the castle; but un- 
certain what the whole affair meant, and hoping some 
explanation in the letter she was promised, she deter- 
mined to wait till it came, or at least till she heard fiom 
Mis Delvile, before she took any measures herself in 
the business. Mutual accounts of their safe arrivals at 
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Bristol and in Suffolk, had already passed between 
them, and she expected very soon to have further 
intelligence: though she was now, by the whole be- 
haviour of Mrs Delvile, convinced she wished not 
again to have her an inmate of her house, and that the 
test of her minority might pass, without opposition, in 
the house of Mrs Charlton. 

Day after day, however, passed, and yet she heard 
nothing more; a week, a fortnight elapsed, and still 
no letter came. She now concluded the promise was a 
deception, and repented that she had waited a moment 
with any such expectation. Her peace, during this 
time, was greatly disturbed; this present made her fear 
she was thought meanly of by Mi Delvile; the silence 
of his mother gave her apprehensions for his health, and 
her own inesolution how to act, kept her in perpetual 
inquietude. She tied in vain to behave as if this 
incident had not happened; her mind was uneasy, 
and the same actions produced not the same effects ; 
when she now worked or read, the sight of Fidel 
by her side distiacted her attention; when she walked, 
it was the same, for Fidel always followed her ; 
and though, in visiting her old acquaintance, she forbore 
to let him accompany her, she was secietly planning 
the whole time the contents of some letter, which 
she expected to meet with, on returning to Mrs 
Charlton’s. . 

Those gentlemen in the country who, duing the 
life-time of the Dean, had paid their addresses to 
Cecilia, again waited upon her at Mrs Charlton’s, 
and renewed their proposals. They had now, how- 
ever, still less chance of success, and their dismission 
was buief and. decisive. 

Among these came Mr Biddulph; and to him 
Cecilia was involuntarily most civil, because she knew 
him to be the friend of Delvile. Yet his conversation 
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encreased the uneasiness of hei suspence; for after 
speaking of the family in general which she had lefi, 
he enquired more particulaily conceining Delvile, 
and then added, “I am, indeed, greatly grieved to find, 
by all the accounts I rective of him, that he is now 
in a very bad state of health.” 

This speech gave her fresh subject for apprehension ; 
and in proportion as the silence of Mrs Delvile grew 
more alarming, her regard for her favomite Fidel 
became more partial. The affectionate animal seemed 
to mourn the loss of his master, and while sometimes 
she indulged herself in fancifully telling him her fears, 
she imagined she read in his countenance the faithfullest 
sympathy. 

One week of her minority was now all that remained, 
and she was soon wholly occupied in preparations 
for coming of age. She purposed taking possession 
of a large houge that had belonged to her uncle, 
which was situated only three miles from that of Mrs 
Charlton ; and she employed herself in giving orders 
for fitting it up, and in hearing complaints, and promis- 
ing indulgencies, to various of her tenants. 

At this time, while she was at breakfast onc morning, 
a letter arrived from Mrs Delvile. She apologised 
for not writing sooner, but added that valious family 
occurrences, which had robbed her of all Icisure, 
might easily be imagined, when she acquainted her 
that Mortimer had determined upon again going abroad 
+. ++. They were all, she said, returned to Delvile 
Castle, but mentioned nothing either of the health 
of her son, or of her own regret, and filled up the 
rest of her letter with general news and expressions of 
Kindness: though, in a postscript, was insetted, “ We 
have lost our poor Fidel.” 

Cecilia was still meditating upon this letter, by 
which her perplexity how to act was rather encreased 
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than diminished, when, to her great surprise, Lady 
Honoria Pemberton was announced. She haatily 
begged one of the Miss Charltons to-convey Fidel 
out of sight, from a dread of her raillery, should she, 
at last, be unconcerned in the transaction, and then 
‘went to receive her. 

Lady Honoria, who was with her governess, gave 
a brief history of her quitting Delvile Castle, and 
said she was now going with her father to visit a 
noble family in Norfolk: but she had obtained his 
permission to leave him at the inn where they had 
slept, in order to make a short excursion to Bury, for 
the pleasure of seeing Miss Beverley. 

“ And therefore,” she continued, “I can stay but 
half an hour; so you must give me some account of 
yourself as fast as possible.” 

«What account does your ladyship require ?74 

«Why, who you live with here, and who are 
your companions, and what you do with yourself.” 

“Why, I live with Mrs Charlton; and for com- 
panions, I have at least a score; here are her two 
grand-daughters, and Mrs and Miss * . 

“Pho, pho,” interrupted Lady Honoria, “but I 
don’t mean such hum-drum companions as those ; 
you'll tell me next, I suppose, of the parson and 
his wife and three daughters, with all their cousins 
and aunts: I hate those sort of people. What I 
desire to hear of is, who are your particular favourites ; 
and whether you take long walks here, a8 you used 
to do at the Castle, and who you have to accompany 
you?” And then, looking at her very archly, she 
added, «A pretty little dog, now, I should think, 
would be vastly agreeable in such a place as this.— 
Ah, Miss Beverley! you have not left off that 
trick of colouring, I see!’ 

“Tf I colour now,” said Cecilia, fully convinced 
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of the justness of her suspicions, “I think it must 
be for your ladyship, not myself; for, if I am not 
much mistaken, either in person, or by proxy, a blush 
from Lady Honoria Pemberton would not, just now, 
be wholly out of season.” 

“ Lord,” cried she, “how like that is to a speech 
of Mrs Delvile’s! She has taught you exactly her 
manner of talking. But do you know I am informed 
you have got Fidel with you here? O fie, Miss 
Beverley! What will papa and mamma say, when 
they find you have taken away poor little master’s play- 
thing ?”” 

And O fie, Lady Honoria! what shall J say, 
when I find you guilty of this mischievous frolic! I 
must beg, however, since you have gone thus far, that 
you will proceed a little farther, and send back the dog 
to the person from whom you received him.”’ 

«No, not I! manage him all your own way: if you 
chuse to accept dogs fiom gentlemen, you know, it is 
your affair, and not mine.” 

“Tf you really will not return him yourself, you must 
at least pardon me should you hear that £ do in your 
ladyship’s name.”” 

Lady Honoria for some time only laughed and 
rallied, without coming to any explanation ; but when 
she had exhausted all the sport she could make, she 
frankly owned that she had herself ordered the dog to 
be" privately stolen, and then sent a man with him to 
Mrs Charlton’s. 

“ But you know,’ she continued, “I really owed 
you a spite for being so ill-natured as to run away after 
sending me to call Mortimer to comfort and take leave 
of you.” 

ae you dream, Lady Honoria ? when did I send 
you? 

“Why you know you looked as if you wished it, 
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and that was the same thing. But really it made me 
appear excessively silly, when I had forced him to come 
back with me, and told him you were waiting for him, 
~to see nothing of you at all, and not be able to find 
or trace you. He took it all for my own invention.” 

« And was it not your own invention ? ”” 

«“ Why that’s nothing to the purpose; I wanted him 
to believe you sent me, for I knew else he would not 
come.” 

“ Your Jadyship was a great deal too good!” 

“Why now suppose I had brought you together, 
what possible harm could have happened from it? It 
would merely have given each of you some notion of a4 
fever and ague; for first you would both have been 
hot, and then you would both have been cold, and then 
you would both have turned red, and then you would 
both have turned white, and then you would both have 
pretended to simper at the trick; and then there would 
have been an end of it.”’ 

This is a very easy way of settling it all,”’ cried 
Cecilia laughing; “however, you must be content to 
abide by your own theft, for you cannot in conscience 
expect I should take it upon myself.” 

“You are terribly ungrateful, I see,” said her lady- 
ship, ‘for all the trouble and contrivance and expence 
I have been at merely to oblige you, while the whole 
time, poor Mortimer, I dare say, has had his sweet 
Pet advertised in all the newspapers, and cried in every 
market-town in the kingdom. By the way, if you do 
send him back, I would advise you to Jet your man 
demand the reward -that has been offered for him, 
which may serve in part of payment for his travelling 
expenses.” 

Cecilia could only shake her head, and recollect 
Mrs Delvile’s expression, that her levity was incor- 
rigible. 
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* © if you had seen,” she continued, “how sheepish 
Mortimer looked when I told him you were dying to 
see him before he set off! he coloured so !-—~just as you 
do now !—but I think you’re vastly alike.” 

“TY fear, then,” cried Cecilia, not very angry at this 
speech, “there is but little chance your ladyship should 
like either of us.”? 

*“O yes, Ido! I like odd people of all things.” 

Odd people? and in what are we 80 very odd?” 

*Q, in a thousand things. You’re so good, you 
know, and so grave, and so squeamish.” 

. les ga how?” 

«Why, you know, you never Jaugh at the old folks, 
and never fly at your servants, nor smoke people before 
their faces, and are so civil to the old /ograms, you 
would make one imagine you liked nobody so well. 
By the way, I could do no good with my hittle Lord 
Derford ; he pretended to find out I was only laughing 
at him, and so he minded nothing I told him. I dare 
say, howeve, his father made the detection, for I am 
sure he had not wit enough to discover it himself.’’ 

Cecilia then, very seriously began to entreat that 
she would return the dog herself, and confess her frolic, 
remonstiating in strong terms upon the mischievous 
tendency and consequences of such inconsiderate flights. 

* Well,” cried she, rising, “this is all vastly true; 
but I have no time to hear any more of it just now; 
besides, it’s only forestalling my next lecture from Mrs 
Delvile, for you talk so much alike, that it is really 
very perplexing to me to remember which is which.” 

She then hurried away, protesting she had already 
Outstayed her father’s patience, and declaring the delay 
of another minute would occasion half a dozen expresses 
to know whether she was gone towards Scotland or 
Flanders, 

This visit, however, was both pleasant and consola~ 
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tory to Cecilia; who was now relieved from her sus- 
pence, and ievived in her spirits by the intelligence that 
Delvile had no share in sending her a present, which, 
from him, would have been humiliating and impertinent, 
She regretted, indeed, that she had not instantly re 
tuined it to the castle, which she was now convinced 
was the measure she ought to have pursued; but to 
make all possible 1eparation, she determined that her 
own seivant should set out with him the next morning 
to Bristol, and take a letter to Mrs Delvile to explain 
what bad happened, since to conceal it fiom any deli~ 
cacy to Lady Honoria, would be to expose herself to 
suspicions the most mortifying, for which that gay and 
cateless young lady would never thank her. 

She gave oideis, therefore, to her servant to get 
ready for the journey. 

hen she communicated these little transactions to 
Mrs Charlton, that kind-hearted old lady, who knew 
her fondness for Fidel, advised her not yet to part with 
him, but merely to acquaint Mrs Delvile where he was, 
and what Lady Honoria had done, and, by leaving 
to heiself the cate of settling his restoration, to give 
her, at least, an opportunity of offeiing him to her 
acceptance. 

Cecilia, however, would listen to no such proposal 3 
she saw the firmness of Delvile in his resolution to 
avoid her, and knew that policy, as well as propriety, 
made it necessary she should part with what she could 
only 1etain to remind her of one whom she now most 
wished to forget. 


O-——— 
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Chapter tif, 
AN INCIDENT. 


HE spirits of Cecilia, however, internally failed 
T her: she considered her separation fiom Delvile 
to be now, in all probability, for life, since she 
saw that no struggle either of interest, inclination, or 
health, could bend him from his purpose; his mother, 
too, seemed to regard his name and his existence as 
equally valuable, and the scruples of his father she was 
certain would be still more insurmountable. Her own 
pride, excited by theirs, made her, indeed, with moie 
anger than sorrow, see this geneval consent to abandon 
her ; but pride and anger both failed when she con- 
sidered the situation of his health; sorrow, there, took 
the lead, and admitted no partner: it represented him 
to her not only as lost to herself, but to the world; 
and, so sad grew her reflections, and so heavy her heart, 
that, to avoid from Mrs Charlton observations which 
pained her, she stole into a summer-house in the garden 
the moment she had. done tea, declining any companion 
but her affectionate Fidel. 

Her tenderness and her sorrow found here a romantic 
consolation, in complaining to him of the absence of 
his master, his voluntary exile, and her fears for his 
health : calling upon him to participate in her sorrow, 
and lamenting that even this little relief would soon be 
denied her; and that in losing Fidel no vestige of 
Mortimer, but in her own breast, would remain ; “ Go, 
then, dear Fidel,”? she cried, “carry back to your 
master all that nourishes his remembrance! Bid him 
not love you the less for having some time belonged to 
Cecilia ; but never may his proud heart be fed with the 
vain glory of knowing how fondly for his sake she haa 
cherished you! Go, dear Fidel, guard him by night, 
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and follow him by day; serve him with zeal, and love 
him with fidelity ;—oh that his health were invincible 
as his pride !_—there, alone, is he vulnerable——” 

Here Fidel, with a loud barking, suddenly sprang 
away from her, and, as she turned her eyes towards the 
door to see what had thus startled Him, she beheld 
standing there, as if immoveable, young Delvile himself! 

Fler astonishment at this sight almost bereft her of 
her understanding ; it appeared to her supernatural, 
and she rather believed it was his ghost than himself, 
Fixed in mute wonder, she stood still though terrified, 
her eyes almost bunsting from their sockets to be satisfied 
if what they saw was real. 

Delvile, too, was some time spcechless; he looked 
not at her, indeed, with any doubt of her existence, but 
as if what he had heard was to him as amazing as, to 
her what she saw. At length, however, tormented by 
the dog, who jumpt up to him, licked his hands, and 
by his rapturous joy forced himself into notice, he was 
moved to return his caresses, saying, “Yes, dear Widel / 
you have a claim indeed to my attention, and with the 
fondest gratitude will I cherish you ever!” 

At the sound of his voice, Cecilia again began to 
breathe ; and Delvile having quieted the dog, now 
entered the summer~house, saying, as he advanced, “Is 
this possible !|~am I not in a dream ?——Good God! is 
it indeed poseible ! ”’ 

The consternation of doubt and astonishment which 
had seized every faculty of Cecilia, now changed into 
certainty that Delvile indeed was present, all her recol~ 
lection returned as she listened to this question, and the 
wild rambling of fancy with which she had incautioualy 
indulged her sorrow, rushing suddenly upon her mind, 
she felt herself wholly overpowered by consciousness 
and. shame, and sunk, almost fainting, upon a window~- 
sat. 
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Delvile instantly flew to her, penetrated with prati~ 
tude, and filled with wonder and delight, which, how- 
ever internally combated by sensations less pleasant, 
were too potent for controul, and he poured forth at 
her feet the most passionate acknowledgments. 

Cecilia, surprised, affected, and trembling with a 
thousand emotions, endeavoured. to break from him anc 
rise ; but, eagerly detaining her, “ No, loveliest Miss 
Beverley,” he cried, “not thus must we now part! 
this moment only have I discovered what a treasure I 
was leaying; and, but for Fidel, I had quitted it in 
ignorance for ever.” 

‘¢ Indeed,” cried Cecilia, in the extremest agitation, 
‘indeed you may believe me Fidel is here quite by 
accident.—Lady Honotia took him away,—I knew 
nothing of the matter,—she stole him, she sent him, 
she did every thing herself.” | 

O kind Lady Honoria! ’”’ cried Delvile, more and 
more delighted, “‘ how shall I ever thank her !—And 
did she also tell you to caress and to cherish him ?——to 
talk to him of his master ” 

“© heaven! ”? interrapted Cecilia, in an agony of 
mortification and shame, “to what has my unguarded 
folly reduced me!”? Then again endeavouring to break 
from him, “ Leave me, Mr Delvile,’’ she cried, “ leave 
me, or let me pass !—never can I see you more !—never 
bear you again in my sight! ”” 

*¢ Come, dear Fidel!” cried. he, still detaining her, 
“come and plead for your master! come and ask in 
his name who zow has a proud heart, whose pride now 
is invincible | ”’ 

“Oh go!” cried Cecilia, looking away from him 
while she spoke, “repeat not those hateful words, if you 
wish me not to detest myself eternally ! ” 

“ Ever-lovely Miss Beverley,” cried he, more seri- 
ously, “why this resentment? why all this causeless 
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distress? Has not my heart long since been known to 
you? have you not witnessed its sufferings, and been 
assured of its tenderness? why, then, this untimely re- 
serve? this unabating coldness? Oh why try to rob 
me of the felicity you have inadvertently given me! and 
to sour the happiness of a moment that recompenses 
such exquisite misery ! ” 

“Oh Mr Delvile! ”’ cried she, impatiently, though 
half softened, “was this honourable or right? to 
steal upon me thus privately—to listen to me thus 
secretly, ” 

«You blame me,”’ cried he, “too soon; your own 
friend, Mrs Charlton, permitted me to come hither in 
search of you ;—then, indeed, when I head the sound 
of your voice—-when I heard that voice talk of Fidel— 
of his master———” 

“Oh stop, stop!” cried she; “I cannot support 
the recollection! there is no punishment, indeed, which 
my own indiscretion does not merit,—but I shall have 
sufficient in the bitteiness of self-reproach ! ” 

«Why will you talk thus, my beloved Miss Beverley ? 
what have you done,—-what, let me ask, have Z done, 
that such infinite disgrace and depression should follow 
this little sensibility to a passion so fervent? Does it 
not render you mote dear to me than ever? does it not 
add new lite, new vigour, to the devotion by which I 
am bound to you?” ; 

«No, no,” ciied the mortified Cecilia, who from the 
moment she found herself betiayed, believed herself to 
be lost, “ far other is the effect it will have! and the 
same mad folly by which I am ruined in my own esteem, 
will ruin me in yours!—I cannot endme to think of 
it !—why will you persist in detaining me ?—-You have 
filled me with anguish and mortification.—you have 
taught me the bitterest of lessons, that of hating and 
contemning myself! ”’ 
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“Good heaven,” cried he, much hut, “what 
strange apprehensions thus teriify you? are you with 
me Jess safe than with yourself? is it my honour you 
doubt? is it my integrity you fear? Surely I cannot 
be so little known to yous; and*to mike protestations 
now, would but give a new alarm to a delicacy already 
too agitated.—Else would I tell you that more sacred 
than my hfe will I hold what I have head, that the 
words just now graven on my heart, shall remain there 
to eternity unseen; and that higher than ever, not only 
in my Jove, but my esteem, is the beautiful speaker.’’— 

Ah no!” ciied Cecilia, with a sigh, “that, at 
least, is impossible, fo. lower than ever is she sunk from 
desei ving it! ’? 

“No,” cried he, with fervour, “she is 1aised, she is 
exalted! I find her more excellent and perfect than I 
had even dared believe her; I discover new virtues in 
she spring of every action; I see what I took for in- 
difference, was dignity ; I perceive what I imagined. the 
most tigid insensibility, was nobleness, was propricty, 
was true greatness of mind ! ” 

Cecilia was somewhat appeased by this speech ; and, 
after a little hesitation, she said, with a half smile, 
“ Must I thank you for this good-nature in seeking to 
reconcile me with myself?—oi shall I quanel with you 
foy flattery, in giving me praise you can so little think I 
merit?” 

“Ah!” cried he, “were I to praise as I think of 
you! were my language permitted to accord with my 
opinion of you worth, you would not then simply call 
me a flatterer, you would tell me I was an idolater, and 
fear at least for my ptinciples, if not for my under- 
standing.”’ 

T shall have but little 1ight, however,’? said Cecilia, 
again rising, “to arraign your understanding while I act 
as if bereft of my own. Now, at léast, let me paas 5 
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indeed you will greatly displease me by any further 
opposition.” 

* Will you suffer me, then, to see you early to- 
morrow morning?” 

«No, Sir; nor the next morning, nor the morning 
after that! This meeting has been wrong, another 
would be worse; in this I have accusation enough for 
folly ;—in another the charge would be far more 
heavy.” 

“Does Miss Beverley, then,” cried he gravely, 
“think me capable of desiring to see her for mere sel- 
fish gratification? of intending to trifle either with her 
time or her feelings? no; the conference I desire will 
be important and decisive. This night I shall devote 
solely to deliberation; to-morrow shall be given to 
action. Without some thinking I dare venture at no 
plan ;—I presume not to communicate to you the 
various interests that divide me, but the result of them 
all I can take no denial to your hearing.”’ 

Cecilia, who felt when thus stated the justice of his 
request, now opposed it no longer, but insisted upon his 
instantly departing. 

“True,” cried he, “I must go !—the longer I stay, 
the more I am fascinated,, and the weaker are those 
reasoning powers of which I now want the strongest 
exertion.” He then repeated his professions of eternal 
regard, besought her not to regret the happiness she had 
given him, and after disobeying her injunctions of going 
till she was seriously displeased, he only stayed to ob- 
tain her pardon, and permission to be early the next 
morning, and then, thougly still slowly and reluctantly, 
he left her. 

Scarce was Cecilia again alone, but the whole of 
what had passed seemed a vision of her imagination. 
That Delvile shquld be at Bury, that he should visit 
her at Mrs Charlton’s, surprise her by herself, and dis- 
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cover her most secret thoughts, appeared. so strange and 
so incredible, that, occupied rather by wonder than 
thinking, she continued almost motionless in the place 
where he had left her, till Mrs Charlton sent to request 
that she would return to the house. She then enquired 
if any body was with her, and being answered in the 
negative, obeyed the summons. 
* Mrs Charlton, with a smile of much meaning, hoped 
she had had a pleasant walk: but Cecilia seriously re- 
monstrated on the dangerous imprudence she had com- 
mitted in suffering her to be so unguardedly surprised. 
Mrs Charlton, however, more anxious for her future 
and solid happiness, than for her present apprehensions 
and delicacy, repented not the step she had taken; and 
when she gathered from Cecilia the substance of what 
had past, unmindful of the expostulations which accom- 
panied it, she thought with exultation that the sudden 
meeting she had permitted, would now, by making 
known to each their mutual affection, determine them 
to defer no longer a union upon which their mutual 
peace of mind so much depended. And Cecilia, find- 
ing she had been thus betrayed designedly, not inad- 
vertently, could hardly reproach her zeal, though she 
lamented 1ts indiscretion. 4 
\ She then asked by what means he had obtained’ 
admission, and made himself known; and heard that he 
had enquired at the door for Miss Beverley, and, 
having sent in his name, was shewn into the parlom,” 
where Mrs Charlton, much pleased with his appearance, 
had suddenly conceived the little plan which she had 
executed, of contriving a surprise for Cecilia, from which 
she rationally expected the very consequences that 
ensued, though the immediate means she had not 
conjectured, ; 
The account was still unsatisfactory to Cecilia, who 
could frame to herself no possible reason for a visit so 
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extraordinary, and 80 totally inconsistent with his 
declarations and xesolutions. 
This, however, was a matter of but little moment, 
compared with the other subjects to which the ee 
view bad given rise; Delvile, upon whom : 80 oe 
though secretly, her dearest hopes of happiness be 
rested, was now become acquainted with his power, an 
knew himself the master of her destiny 5 he had quitted 
her avowedly to decide what it should be, since his pre- 
sent subject of deliberation included her fate 1 his che 
the next morning he was to call, and acquaint her with 
his decree, not doubting her concurrencé which ever 


way he resolved. b 
‘A. subjection so undue, and which she could not Dut 
consider as disgraceful, both shocked and afflicted hes 5 
and the reflection that the man who of all men she pre~ 
ferred, was acquainted with her preferences yet hesitated 
whether to accept or abandon her, mortified ¢ 
her, alternately, occupied her thoughts the W 
and kept her from peace and. from rest. 
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Pye the next moining, Delvil 


appearance. Cecilia, who was at DTOR rn 
Mrs and Miss Charltons, received him wit the 


most painful confusion, and he was evidently himself in 
.g Charlton made 


a state of the utmost perturbation. ret 

a pretence almost immediately for sending away both 

her grand-daughters, and then, without taking the 

trouble of devising one for herself, arrose and followed 
i f solicitation 


them, though Cecilia made sundry signs © 
that she would stay. 


e again made his 
breakfast with 
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Finding herself now alone with him, she hastily, and 
without knowing what she said, cried, “ How is Mrs 
Delvile, Sir? Is she still at Bristol ?”’ 

« At Bristol? no; have you never heard she is 
returned to Delvile Castle ?”’ 

«©, true !—I meant Delvile Castle,—but I hope she 
found some benefit from the waters ?”? 

«She had not, I believe, any occasion to try them.” 

Cecilia, ashamed of these two -following mistakes, 
colomed high, but ventured not again to speak: and 
Delvile, who seemed big with something hc feared to utter, 
arose, and walked for a few instants about the room ; 
after which, exclaiming aloud “ How vain is every plan 
which passes the present hour!’ He advanced to 
Cecilia, who pretended to be looking at some work, 
and seating himself next her, “when we parted yester- 
day,’’ he cried, I presumed 'to say one night alone 
should be given to daliberation ned to-day, this very 
day to action !—but I forgot that though in deliberating 
T had only myself to consult, in acting I was not so in- 
dependent ; and th@iiimiggn my own doubts were satisfied, 
and my own resoltt taken, other doubts and other 
yesolutions must beQMnsidered, by which my purposed 
syroceedings might be retarded, might perhaps be wholly 
prevented !” 

He paused, but Cecilia, unable to conjecture ta what 
he was leading, made not any answer. 

“Upon you, madam,” he continued, “all that is 
good or evil of my future life, as far as relates to its 
happiz_€ or misery, will, from this very hour, almost 
solely depend: yet much as I rely upon your goodness, 
and superior as I know you to trifling or affectation, 
what I now come to propase—to petition—to entreat-— 
I cannot summon comage to mention, from a dread of 
alafming you ! ”” 

What next, thought Cecilia, trembling at this intro- 
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duction, is preparing for me! does he mean to ask me 
to solicit Mrs Delvile’s consent! or from myself must 
he receive commands that we should never meet 
more ! ‘ 

“Ts Miss Beverley,’ cried he, determined not to 
speak to me? Is she bent upon silence only to intimi- 
date me? Indeed if she knew how greatly I respect 
her, she would honour me with more confidence.” 

“When, Sir,” cried she, “do you mean to make 
your tour ?”’ 

“ Never!” cried he, with fervour, “unless banished 
by you, never !—1o, loveliest Miss Beverley, I can now 
quit you no more! Foutune, beauty, worth and sweet~ 
ness I had power to relinquish, and severe as was the 
task, I compelled myself to perform it,—but when to 
these I find joined so attractive a softness,—a pity for 
my sufferings so unexpectedly gentle no! sweetest 
Miss Beverley, I can quit you nomore!”? And then, 
seizing hei hand, with yet greater energy, he went on, 
“‘T here,”’ ho cried, “ offer you my vows, I here own 
you sole aibitress of my fate! *—"~ you not merely the 
possession of my heart,—that,1 | d, I had no power 
to withhold from you,—but I ,i9e you the direction 
of my conduct, I entreat you to become my counsellor 
and guide. Will Miss Beverley accept, such an office ? 
Will she deign to listen to such a prayer?” 

* Yes,”’ ciied Cecilia, involuntarily delighted to figd 
that such was the result of his night’s deliberation, “I am 
most ready to give you my counsel; which I now do, 
—that you set off for the Continent to-monow 
morning.” 

*O how malicious! ” cried he, half laughing, “ yet 
not so immediately do I even iequest your counsel ; 
something must fist be done to qualify you for giving 
it: penetration, skill and understanding, however amply 
you possess them, are not sufficient to fit you for the 
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charge ; something still more is requisite, you must be 
invested with fuller powers, you must have.a right less 
disputable, and a title, that not alone, inclination, not 
even judgment alone must sanctify,—but which law 
must enforce, and rites the most solemn support! ” 

“JT think, then,” said Cecilia, deeply blushing, «1 
must be content to forbear giving any counsel! at all, if 
the qualifications for it are so difficult of acquire~ 
ment.” 4 

“‘Resent not my presumption,” cried he, ‘my 
beloved Miss Beverley, but let the severity of my 
recent sufferings palliate my present temerity ; for where 
affliction has been deep and serious, cauacless and 
unnecessary misery will find little encouragement; and 
mine has been serious indeed! Sweetly, then, permit 
me, in proportion to its bitterness, to rejoice in the soft 
reverse which now flatters me with its approach.’” 

Cecilia, abashed and uneasy, unceitain of what was 
to follow, and unwilling to speak till more assued, 
paused, and then abruptly exclaimed “TI am afraid Mrs 
Charlton ig waiting for me,’? and would have hurried 
away: but-Delvile, almost forcibly preventing her, com- 
pelled her to stay; and, after a shoit convelsation, on 
his side the most impassioned, and. on hers the most con- 
fused, obtained from her, what, indeed, after the surprise 
of the preceding evening she could but ill deny, a frank 
confirmation of his power over her heait, and an ingenu- 
oué, though reluctant acknowledgment, how long he had 
possessed it. 

This confession, made, as affairs now stood, wholly 
in opposition to her judgment, was torn from her by an 
impetuous urgency which she had not presence of mind 
to resist, and with which Delvile, when particularly 
animated, had long been accustomed to overpower all 
opposition. The joy with which he heard it, though 
but little mixed with wonder, was as violent as the 
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eagerness with which he had sought it; yet it was nat 
of long duration, a sudden, and mast painful recollection 
presently quelled it, and even in the midst of his rapturous 
acknowledgment, scemed to stiike him to the heart, 

Cecilia, goon perceiving both in his countenance and 
manner an alteration that shocked. her, bitterly repented 
an avowal she could sever recall, and looked aghast 
with expectation and dread. 

Delvile, who with quickness saw a change of expres» 
sion in her of which in himself he was unconscious, 
exclaimed, with much emotion, “O how transient is 
human felicity! How rapidly fly those rare and exqui« 
site moments in which it is perfect! Ah! sweetest 
Miss Bevailey, what words shall I find to soften what 
I have now to reveal ! to tell you that, after goodness, 
candour, gencrosity such as yours, a request, a supplica» 
tion remains yet to be uttered that banishes me, if 
refused, from your presence for ever !”’ 

Cecilia, extremely dismayed, desired to know what 
it was: an evident dread of offending hei kept him 
some time from proceeding, but at length, after repeat. 
edly expressing his fears of her disapprobation, and a 
repugnance even on his own part to the very measure 
he was obliged to urge, he acknowledged that all his 
hopes of being ever united to her, rested upon obtaining 
her consent to an immediate and secret marriage. 

Cecilia, thunderstruck by this declaration, remained for 
a few instants too much confounded to speak ; but when 
he was beginning an explanatory apology, she started 
up, and. glowing with indignation, said, “J had flattered 
myself, Str, that both my character and my conduct, in= 
dependent of my situation in life, would have exempted 
me at all times from a proposal which I shall ever think 
myself degraded by having heard.” 

And then she was again going, but Delvile stil] 
preventing her, said “I knew too well how much you 
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would be alarmed, and such was my dread of your dis- 
pleasure that it had power even to embitter the happiness 
T sought with so much earnestness, and to render your 
condescension insufficient to ensure it. Yet wonder not 
at my scheme ; wild as it may appear, it is the result of 
deliberation, and censurable as 1t may seem, it springs 
not fiom unworthy motives.”” 

« Whatever may be your motives with respect to 
yourself, Sir,” said Cecilia, “with respect to me they 
must certainly be disgraceful ; J will not, therefore, 
listen to them.”? 

“You wrong me cruelly,” cried he, with warmth, 
“ and a moment’s reflection must tell you that however 
distinct may be our honour or our disgrace in every 
other instance, in that by which we should be united, 
they must inevitably be the same: and far sooner would 
I voluntarily relinquish you, thin be myself accessory to 
tainting that delicacy of which the unsullied purity has 
been the chief source of my admiration.”” 

«Why, then,” cried Cecilia, reproachfully, “have 
you mentioned. to me such a project?” 

« Circumstances the most singular, and necessity the 
most unavoidable,” he answered, “should alone have 
ever tempted me to form it, No longer ago than 
yesterday motning, I believed myself incapable of even 
wishing it; but extraordinary situations call for extra 
ordinary resolutions, and in private as well as public 
life, palliate, at least, extraordinary actions. Alas! the 
yroposal which so much offends you is my final resource ! 
t is the sole barrier between myself and perpetual 
nisery!—the only expedient in my power to ave me 
‘rom eternally parting from you!-—for I am comypelled 
1ow cruelly to confess, that my family, [ am certain, 
will never consent to our union ! ”” 

“ Neither, then, Sir,” cried Cecilia, with great spirit, 
‘will I! The disdain I may mect with I pretend 
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not to retort, but wilfully to encounter, were meanly to 
deserve it I will enter into no family in ppposi- 
tion to its wishes, I will consent to no alliance 
that may expose me to indignity. Nothing is so 
contagious as contempt!——The example of your 
friendg might work powerfully upon yourself, and who 
shall dare assure me you would not catch tlhe 
infection ?”? 

“J dare assure you! ” cried he; “hasty you ma 
perbaps think me, and somewhat impetuous I canno 
deny myself; but believe me not of so wretched ¢ 
character as to be capable, in any affair of moment, o 
fickleness or caprice.”’ 

“But what, Sir, is my security to the contrary 
Have you not this moment avowed that but yesterday 
you held in abhorrence the very plan that to-day yo 
propose? And may you not to-morrow resume again! 
the same opinion ?” 

* Cruel Miss Beverley! how unjust is this inference ! 
If yesterday I disapproved what to-day I recommend, 
a little recollection must surely tell you why : and that 
not my opinion, but my situation is changed.”’ 

The conscious Cecilia here turned away her head ; 
too ceitain he alluded to the discovery of her partiality, 

* Flave you not yourself,” he continned, ‘ witnessed 
the steadiness of my mind? Have you not beheld me 
fly, when I bad power to pursue, and avoid, when I 
had. opportunity to seek you? After witnessing “my 
constancy upon such trying occasions, is it equitable, 
is it right to suspect me of wavering?” 

“ But what,” cried she, “ was the constancy which 
brought you into Suffolk ?—~When all occaston was over 
for our meeting any more, when you told me you were 
going abroad, and took leave of me for ever,— 
where, then, was your steadiness in this unnecessary 
journey ?”” 
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“ Have a care,” cried he, half smiling, and taking a 
letter from his pocket, “have a care, upon this point, 
how you provoke me to shew my justification ! ”” 

“Ah!” cried Cecilia, blushing, “’tis some trick of 
Lady Honoria ! ” 

«No, upon my honour. The authority is Jess doubt- 
fal: I believe I should hardly else have regarded it,” 

Cecilia, much alarmed, held out her hand for the 
letter ; and looking first at the end was much astonished. 
to see the name of Biddulph. She then cast her eye 
over the beginning, and when she saw her own name, 
read the following paragraph. 


“ Miss Beverley, as you doubtless know, is returned 
into Suffolk ; every body here saw her with the utmost 
surpiize ; from the moment I had heard of her residence 
in Delvile Castle, I had given her up for lost: but, 
upon her unexpected appearance among us again, I was 
weak enough once more to make trial of her heut. T 
soon found, however, that the pain of a second rejection 
you might have spared me, and that though she had 
quitted Delvile Castle, she had not for nothing entered 
it: at the sound of your name, she blushes; at the 
mention of your illness, she turns pale ; and the dog 
you have given her, which I recollected immediately, 
is her darling companion. Oh happy Delvile! yet so 
lovely a conquest you abandon.—— ” 


Cecilia could read no more; the letter dropt from 
her hand: to find herself thus by her own emotions be- 
trayed, made her instantly conclude she was universally 
discovered: and turning sick at the supposition, all her 

_ spirit forsook her, and she burst into tears. 

“Good. heaven,” cried Delvile, extiemely shocked, 
“what has thus affected you? Can the jealous sur 
mises of an apprehensive rival ed 
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“Do not talk to me,” interrupted she, impatiently, 
‘and do not detain me,—I am extremely disturbed,— 
T wish to be alone,—I beg, I even entreat you would 
leave me.” 

I will go, I will obey you in every thing!” cried 
he, eagerly, “tell me but when I may return, and 
when you will suffer me to explain to you all the 
motives of my proposal ?” 

“Never, never!” cried she, with earnestness, “I 
am sufficiently lowered alieady, but never will I intrude 
myself into a family that disdains me ! ” 4 

« Disdains? No, you are revered in it! who could 
disdain you! That fatal clause alone——-” 

«Well, well, pray leave me; indeed I cannot hear 
yous; I am unfit for argument, and all reasoning now is 
nothing less than cruelty.” : 

“Tam gone,” cried he, “this moment! I would 
not even wish to take advantage of your agitation in 
order to work upon your sensibility. My desire is not 
to surprize, but to reconcile you to my plan. * What is 
it I seck in Miss Beverley? An Heiress? No, as 
such she has seen I could resist her; nor yet the light 
trifler of a spring or two, neglected when no longer a 
novelty ; no, no!—it is a companion for ever, it is a 
solace for every care, it is a bosom friend through every 
period of life that I seek in Miss Beverley! Her 
esteem, therefore, to me is a8 precious as her affection, 
for how can I hope her friendship in the winter of my 
days, if their brighter and gayer season is darkened 
by doubts of my integrity? AH shall be clear and 
explicit ; no latent cause of uneasiness shall disturb our 
future quict: we will now be sincere, that hereafter we 
may be easy; and sweetly in unclouded felicity, time. 
shall glide away imperceptibly, and we will make an 
interest with each other in the gaiety of youth, to bear 
with the infirmities of age, and alleviate them by kind- 
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ness and sympathy. And then shall my soothing 
Cecilia ”? 

“QO say no more! ” interrupted she, softened in her 
own despite by a plan so consonant to her wishes, 
“what language is this! how improper for you to use, 
or me to hear!” 

She then very earnestly insisted upon his going; and. 
after a thousand times taking leave and returning, 

romising obedience, yet pursuing his own way, he at 
fee said if she would consent to receive a letter from 
him, he would endeavour to commit what. he had to 
communicate to paper, since their mutual agitation 
made him unable to explain himself with clearness, and 
rather hurt his cause than assisted it, by leaving all his 
arguments unfinished and obscure. 

Another dispute now arose; Cecilia protesting she 
would receive no letter, and hear nothing upon the 
subject; and Delvile impetuously declaring he would. 
submit to no award without being first heard. At 
length he conquered, and at length he departed, 

Cecilia then felt her whole heart sink within her at 
the unhappiness of her situation. She considered. her- 
self now condemned to refuse Delvile herself, as the 
only condition pon which he even solicited. her favour, 
neither the stiictness of her principles, nor the delicacy 
of her mind, would suffer her to accept. Her dis~ 
pleagure at the proposal had been wholly unaffected, 
and she regarded it as an injury to her character ever 
to have received it; yet that Delvile’s pride of heart 
should give way to his passion, that he should love her 
with so much fondness as to relinquish for her the 
ambitious schemes of his family, and even that darling 
name which go lately seemed annexed to his existence, 
were circumstances to which she was not insensible, 
and; proofs of tenderness and regard which she had 
thoyght incompatible with the general spirit of his 
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disposition. Yet however by these she was gratified, 
she resolved never to comply with so humiliating a 
measure, but to wait the consent of his friends, or 
renounce him for eve. 


-———_9——— 


Chapter 6, 
A LETTER. 


S soon as Mra Charlton was acquainted with 
the departure of young Delvile, she returned to 
Cecilia, impatient to be informed what had 

passed. The nairation she heard both hurt and aston- 
ished her ; that Cecilia, the Heiress of such a fortune, 
the possessor of so much beauty, descended of a worthy 
family, and formed and educated to giace a noble one, 
should be 1ejected by people to whom her wealth would 
be most useful, and only in secret have their alliance 
proposed to her, she deemed an indignity that called for 
nothing but 1esentment, and approved and enforced the 
resolution of her young friend to resist all solicitations 
which Mr and Mrs Delvile did not second themselves. 

About two homs after Delvile was gone, his letter 
anived. Cecilia opened it with trepidation, and read 
as follows. 


To Miss Beverley, 
September 20, 1779. 


What could be the apprehensions, the suspicions of 
Miss Beverley when so earnestly she prohibited my 
writing? Fyrom a temper so unguarded as mine could 
she fear any subtlety of doctrine? Is my character so 
little known to her that she can think me capable 
of craft or duplicity? Had I even the desire, I have 
neither the address nor the patience to practice them ; 
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no, loveliest Miss Beverley, though sometimes by vehe- 
mence I may incautiously offend, by sophistry, believe 
me, I never shall injure: my ambition, as I have told 
ou, is to convince, not beguile, and my arguments 
shall be simple as my professions shall be sincete. 

Yet how again may I venture to mention a proposal 
which go lately almost before you had heard you rejected ? 
Suffer me, however, to assure you it resulted neither 
fiom insensibility to your delicacy, nor to my own 
duty; I made it, on the contrary, with that reluctance 
and timidity which were given me by an apprehension 
that both seemed to be offended by it:—but alas! 
already I have said what with grief I must repeat, I 
have no 1esource, no alternative, between receiving the 
honour of your hand in secret or foregoing you for 
ever. 

You will wonder, you may well wonder at such a 
declaration ; and again that severe renunciation with 
which you wounded me, will tremble on your lips,— 
Oh there let it stop! nor let the air again be agitated 
with sounds so discordant ! 

In that cruel and heart-bicaking moment when I 
tore myself from you at Delvile Castle, I confessed to 
you the reason of my flight, and I determined to see 
you no more. I named not to you, then, my family, 
the potency of my own objections against daring to 
soligit your favour rendering theirs immaterial: my own 
are now wholly removed, but theirs remain in full 
force. 

My father, descended of a race which though decay- 
ing in wealth, is unsubdned in pride, considers himself 
as the guardian of the honour of his house, to which he 
holds the name of his ancestors inseparably annexed : 
my mother, born of the same family, and bred to the 
same ideas, has strengthened this opinion by giving it 
the sanction of her own. 
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Such being their sentiments, you will not, madam, 
be suprised that their only son, the sole inheritor of 
their fortune, and sole object of their expectations, 
should early have admitted the same. Indeed almost 
the first lesson I was taught was that of reverencing the 
family from which I am descended, and the name to 
which I am born. I was bid consider myself ae ita 
only remaining suppoit, and sedulously instructed neither 
to act nor think but with a view to its aggiandizement 
and dignity. 

Thus, unchecked by ourselves, and uncontiouled by 
the world, this haughty selfimportance acquired by 
time a strength, and by mutual encouragement a firm~ 
ness, which Miss Beverley alone could possibly, I 
believe, have shaken! What, therefore, was my secret 
alarm, when first I was conscious of the force of her 
attractions, and found my mind wholly occupied with 
admitation of her excellencies! Al that pride could 
demand, and all to which ambition could aspize, all that 
happiness could covet, or the most scrupulous delicacy 
exact, in her I found united ; and while my heart was 
enslaved by her charms, my understanding exulted in its 
fetters, Yet to forfeit my name, to give up for-ever 
a family which upon me rested. its latest expectations, 
Honour, I thought forbad it, propriety and manly 
spirit revolted at the sacrifice. The renunciation of m 
bith-right seemed a desertion of the post in which 
was stationed: I forbore, therefore, even in my wiShes, 
to solicit your favour, and vigorously determined to fly 
you as dangeious to my peace, because unattainable 
without dishonour. 

Such was the intended icgulation of my conduct at the 
time I received Biddulph’s letter ; in three days I was to 
leave Iingland; my father, with much peisnasion, had 
consented to my depaiture ; my mother, who penetrated 
into my motives, had never opposed it: but how great 
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was the change wrought upon my mind by reading that 
letter! my steadiness forsook me, my resolution waveied; 
yet I thought him deceived, and attiibuted his suspicions 
to jealousy: but still, Fidel T knew was missing—and 
to hear he was your dailing companion was it 
possible to quit England in a state of such uncertainty ? 
to be harassed in distant climates with conjectures I 
might then never satisfy? No; I told my friends I 
must visit Biddulph before I Jeft the kingdom, and pro- 
mising to return to them in three or four days, I 
hastily set out for Suffolk, and rested not till I arrived 
at Mrs Charlton’s. 

What a scene there awaited me! to behold the loved 
mistress of my heart, the opposed, yet resistless object 
of my fondest admiration, caiessing an animal she knew 
to be mine, mourning over him his master’s ill health, 
and sweetly recommending to him fidelity, Ah! 
forgive the retrospection, I will dwell on it no longer. 
Little, indeed, had I imagined with what softness the 
dignity of Miss Beverley was blended, though always 
conscious that her virtues, her attractions, and her ex- 
cellencies, would reflect lustre upon the highest station 
to which human grandeur could raise her, and would 
still be more exalted than her rank, though that were 
the most eminent upon earth.—And had there been a 
thousand, and ten thousand obstacles to oppose my 
addressing her, vigorously and undauntedly would I 
have’ combated with them all, in preference to yielding 
to this single objection ! 

Let not the frankness of this declaration irritate you, 
but rather let it serve to convince you of the sincerity of 
what follows: various as aie the calamities of life 
which may render me miserable, YOU only, among 
even its chosen felicities, have power to make me happy. 
Fame, honours, wealth, ambition, were insufficient with~ 
out you; all chance of internal peace, and every softer 
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hope is now centered in your favour, and to lose you, from 
whatever cause, ensures me wietchedness unmitigated. 

With respect therefore to myself, the die is finally 
cast, and the conflict between bosom felicity and family 
piide is deliberately over. This name which so vainly 
I have cherished and so painfully supported, I now find 
inadequate to recompense me foi the sacrifice which its 
preservation requies. I part with it, [| own, with 
regict that the surrender is necessary; yet is it rather 
an imaginaly than an actual evil, and though a deep 
wound to pride, no offence to morality. 

Thus have I laid open to you my whole heart, con- 
fessed my peiplexities, acknowledged my vain~glory, 
and exposed with equal sincelity the sources of my 
doubts, and the motives of my decision: but now, 
indeed, how to procecd I know not; the difficulties 
which are yet to encounter I fea to enumerate, and the 
petition I have to wge 1 have scarce courage to mention, 

My family, mistaking ambition for honour, and rank 
for dignity, have long planned a splendid connection for 
me, to which though my invatiable repugnance has 
stopt any advances, their wishes and theit views immov- 
ably adhere. I am but too certain they will now 
listen to no other. I dread, therefore, to make a trial 
whee I despair of success, [ know not how to risk a 
prayer with those who may silence me by a command. 

In a situation so desperate, what then remains? 
Must I make an application with a certainty of rjec~ 
tion, and then mock all authority by acting in defiance of 
it? Or, harder task yet! relinquish my demest hopes 
when no longer persuaded of their impropriety? Ah | 
sweetest, Miss Beverley, end the struggle at once! My 
happiness, my peace, are wholly in your power, for the 
moment of our union secures them for life. 

It may seem to you strange that I should thus pur- 
pose to brave the friends whom 1 venture not to entreat |; , 
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but from my knowledge of their characters and senti- 
ments I am certain I have no other resource. Their 
favourite principles were too early imbibed to be now 
at this late season eradicated. Slaves that we all are to 
habits, and dupes to appearances, jealous guardians of 
our pride, to which our comfort is sactificed, and even 
our virtue made subservient, what conviction can be 
offered by 1eason, to notions that exist but by pre- 
judice? They have been cherished too long fo 
thetorick to remove them, they can only be expelled by 
all-poweiful Necessity. Life is, indeed, too brief, and 
success too precatious, to trust, in any case where happi- 
ness is concerned, the extipation of deep-rooted and 
darling opinions, to the slow-working influence of 
argument and disquisition. 

Yet bigotted as they are to rank and family, they 
adore Miss Beverley, and though their consent to the 
forfeiture of their name might for-ever be denied, when 
once they beheld he: the head and ornament of their 
house, her elegance and accomplishments joined to the 
splendour of her fortune, would speedily make them 
forget the plans which now wholly absorb them. ‘Their 
sense of honour 1s in nothing inferior to their sense of 
high birth ; your condescension, therefore, would be 
felt by them in its fullest force, and though, during 
their first suprize, they might be irritated against their 
son, they would make it the study of their lives that the 
lady who for him had done so much, should never, 
through their means, repine for herself. 

With regard to scttlements, the privacy of our union 
would not affect them: one Confident we must unavoid~ 
ably trast, and I would deposit in the hands of whatever 
person you would name, a bond by which I would 
engage mysclf to settle both your fortune and my own, 
according to the arbitration of our mutual friends. 

The time for secrecy though painful would be short, 
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and even from the altar, if you desired it, I would hasten 
to Delvile Castle. Not one of my friends should you 
see till they waited upon you themselves to solicit your 
presence at their house, till our residence elsewhere was 
fixed. 

Oh loveliest Cecilia, from a dream of happiness so 
sweet awaken me not! from a plan of felicity so 
attractive turn not away! If one part of it is un- 
pleasant, reject not therefore all; and since without 
some drawback no earthly bliss is attainable, do not, by 
a refinement too scrupulous for the short period of our 
existence, deny yourself that delight which your beneyo- 
lence will afford you, in snatching from the pangs of 
unavailing regret and misery, the gratefullest of men 
in the humblest and most devoted of your servants, 

Mortimer Dervis. 


Cecilia read and re-read this letter, but with a per- 
turbation of mind that made her little able to weigh its 
contents. Paragraph by paragraph her sentiments varied, 
and her determination was changed: the earnestness of, 
his supplication now softened her into compliance, the 
acknowledged pride of his family now irritated her 
into resentment, and the confession of his own regret 
now sickened her into despondence. She meant in an 
immediate answer to have written a final dismission ; 
but though proof against his entreaties, because not 
convinced by his arguments, there was something’ in 
the conclusion of his letter that staggered her resolution. 

Those scruples and that refinement against which he 
warned her, she herself thought might be overstrained, 
and to gratify unnecessary punctilio, the short period of 
existence be rendered causelessly unhappy. He had 
truly said that their union would be no offence to mor- 
ality, and with respect merely to pride, why should that 
be spared? He knew he possessed her heart, she had 
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long been certain of his, her character had early gained 
the affection of his mother, and the essential service 
which an income such as hers must do the family, 
would soon be felt too powerfully to make her connec- 
tion with it regretted. 

These reflections were so pleasant she knew not how 
to discard them; and the consciousness that her sccret 
was bétrayed not only to himself, but to Mr Biddulph, 
Lord Ernolf, Lady Honoria Pemberton, and Mrs 
Delvile, gave them additional force, by making it 
probable she was yet more widely suspected. 

But still her delicacy and her principles revolted 
against a conduct of which the secrecy seemed. to imply 
the impropriety. “How shall I meet Mrs Delvile,’’ 
cried she, ‘after an action so clandestine? How, after 
praise such as she has bestowed upon me, bear the 
severity of her eye, when she thinks I have seduced 
from her the obedience of her son! A. son who is the 
sole solace and first hope of her existence, whose virtues 
make all her happiness, and whose filial piety is her only 
glory !—And well may she glory in a son such as 
Delvile! Nobly has he exeited himself in situations 
the most difficult, his family and his ideas of honour he 
has preferred to his peace and health, he has fulfilled 
with spirit and integrity the vaiious, the conflicting 
duties of life. Even now, perhaps, in his present applica- 
tion, he may merely think himself bound by knowing me 
no longer free, and his generous sensibility to the weak- 
ness he has diacovered, without any of the conviction to 
which he pretends, may have occasioned this proposal ! ” 

A. suggestion so mortifying again changed her deter~ 
mination ; and the tears of Henrietta Belfield, with the 
letter which she had surprized in her hand recurring to 
her memory, all her thoughts turned once more upon 
rejecting him for-ever. 

In this fluctuating state of mind she found writing 
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impracticable ; while uncertain what to wish, to decide | 
was impossible. She disdained coquetry, she was 
superior to trifling, the candour and openness of Delvile 
had. merited all her sincerity, and therefore while any 
doubt remained, with herself, she held it unworthy her 
character to tell him she had none. 

Mrs Charlton, upon reading the letter, became again 
the advocate of Delvile; the frankness with which he 
had. stated his difficulties assured her of his probity, 
and by explaining his former conduct, satisfied her with 
the rectitude of his future intentions. Do not, there- 
fore, my dear child,’’ cried she, “become the parent of 
your own misery by refusing him ; he deserves you alike 
from his principles and his affection, and the task would 
both be long and melancholy to disengage him from 
your heart. I see not, however, the least occasion for 
the disgrace of a private marriage; I know not any 
family to which you would not be an honour, and those 
who feel not your merit, are little worth pleasing. Let 
Mr Delvile, therefore, apply openly to his friends, and 
if they refuse their consent, be their prejudices their 
reward. You are freed from all obligations where 
caprice only can raise objections, and you may then, in 
the face of the world, vindicate your choice.” 

The wishes of Cecilia accorded with this advice, 
though the general tenour of Delvile’s letter gave her 
little reason to expect he would follow it. 
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Chapter Hf, 
A DISCUSSION. 
HEE day past away, and Cecilia had yet written no 
answer; the evening came, and her resolution 


was still unfixed. Delvile, at length, was again * 
announced ; and though she dreaded trusting herself to’ 
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his entreaties, the necessity of hastening some decision 
deterred her from refusing to see him. : 

Mrs Charlton was with her when he entered the 
room; he attempted at first some general conversation, 
though the anxiety of his mind was strongly pictured 
upon his face. Cecilia endeavoured also to talk upon 
common topics, though her evident embarrassment spoke 
the absence of her thoughts. 

Delyile at length, unable any Jonger to bear suspence, 
turned to Mrs Charlton, and ‘said, “You are probably 
acquainted, madam, with the purport of the letter I had 
the honour of sending to Miss Beverley this moining?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” answered the old lady, “and you need 
desire little more than that her opinion of it may be as 
favourable as mine.” 

Delvile bowed and thanked her; and looking at 
Cecilia, to whom he ventured not to speak, he perceived 
in her countenance a mixture of dejection and confusion, 
that told him whatever might be her opinion, it had by 
no means encreased. her happiness. 

“But why, Sir,” said Mre Charlton, “should you 
be thus sure of the disapprobation of your friends? had. 
you not better hear what they have to say ?”’ 

*“T duow, madam, what they have to say,” returned 
he; “ for their language and their principles have becn 
invariable from my birth: to apply to them, therefore, 
for a concession which I am certain they will not grant, 
wete only a cruel device to lay all my misery to their 
account.” 

“ And if they are so perverse, they deserve from you 
nothing better,’’ said Mrs Charlton; “speak to them, 
however; you will then have done your duty; and if 
they are obstinately unjust, you will have acquired a 
right to act for yourself.”’ 

“To mock their authority,” answered Delvile, 
would be more offensive than to oppose it: to solicit 
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their approbation, and then act in defiance of it, might 
justly provoke their indignation—No ; if at last I am 
reduced to appeal to them, by their decision I must 
abide.” 

To this Mrs Charlton could make no answer, and in 
a few minutes she left the room. 

“And is such, also,”? said Delvile, “the opinion of 
Miss Beverley? has she doomed me to be wretched, 
and does she wish that doom to be signed by my nearest 
friends ! 7? 

“If yom friends, Sir,’? said Cecilia, “aie so un- 
doubtedly inflexible, it were madness, upon any plan, 
to risk their displeasure.” 

“To entieaty,” he answered, “they will be in~ 
flexible, but not to forgiveness. My father, though 
haughty, deaily, even passionately loves me ; my mother, 
though high-spirited, is just, noble, and generous. She 
is, indeed, the most exalted of women, and her power 
over my mind I am unaccustomed to resist. Miss 
Beverley alone seems boin to be her daughter. is 

“No, no,” interrupted Cecilia, “as her daughter 
she ejects me!” 

“She loves, she adoies you!” ctied he warmly ; 
‘and were I not ceitain she feels your excellencies as 
they ought to be felt, my veneration for you doth should 
even yet spare you my present supplication. But you 
would become, I am ceitain, the first blessing of her 
fife; in you she would behold all the felicity of ‘her 
son,—his restoration to health, to his country, to his 
friends ! ”’ 

“O Sir,” ciied Cecilia, with emotion, “how deep 
a trench of real misery do you sink, in order to raise 
this pile of fancied happiness! But I will not be re~ 
sponsible for your offending such a mother; scarcely 
can you honour her yourself more than I do; and I 
heie declare most solemnly~——-” : 
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“O stop!” interrupted Delvilc, “and resolve not 
till you have heard me. Would you, were she no 
more, were my father also no more, would you yet 
persist in refusing me?” 

“Why should you ask me?’ said Cecilia, blush- 
ing; “you would then be your own agent, and 
perhaps fd 

She hesitated, and Delvile vehemently exclaimed, 
“Oh make me not a monstei! force me not to desire 
the death of the very beings by whom I live! weaken 
not the bonds of affection by which they aie endeared 
to me, and compel me not to wish them no moic as the 
sole barriers to my happiness! ”” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid! ’’ cried Cecilia, “could I believe 
you so impious, I should suffer little indeed in desiring 
your eternal absence.” 

‘Why then only upon their extinction must I rest 
my hope of your favour?” 

Cecilia, staggered and distressed by this question, 
could make no answer. Delvile, perceiving her em- 
barrassment, redoubled his urgency ; and befoie she had 
power to recollect herself, she had almost consented to 
his plan, when Henrietta Belfield isushing into her 
memory, she hastily exclaimed, “One doubt there is, 
which I know not how to mention, but ought to have 
cleared up ;—you are acquainted with—you remember 
Miss Belfield??? . 

* Certainly ; but what of Miss Belfield that can 
raise a doubt in the mind of Miss Beverley?” 

Cecilia coloured, and was silent. 

“ Ts it possible,” continued he, ‘you could ever for 
an instant suppose—but I cannot even name a supposition 
so foreign to all possibility.”” 

“ She is surely very amiable? ”” 

“Yes,” answered he, “she is innocent, gentle, and 
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engaging ; and I heartily wish she were in a better 
situation.” =~ 

Did you ever occasionally, or by any accident, 
correspond. with her?” 

“ Never in my life.” 

“And were not your visits to the brother some- 
limes 2 

* Have a care,” interrupted he, laughing, “lest I 
1everse the question, and ask if your visits to the sister 
were not sometimes for the brother! But what does 
this mean? Could Miss Beverley imagine that after 
knowing her, the charms of Miss Belfield could put me 
in any danger?” 

Cecilia, bound in delicacy and friendship not to betray 
the tender and trusting Hemietta, and internally satisfied 
of his innocence by his frankness, evaded any answer ; 
and. would now have done with the subject; but 
Delvile, cager wholly to exculpate himself, though by 
no means displeased at an enquiry which shewed so 
much interest in his affections, continued his explanation. 

‘Miss Belfield has, I grant, an attraction in the 
simplicity of her manners which charms by its singu~ 
larity: her heart, too, seems all purity, and her temper 
all softness. I have not, you find, been blind to her 
merit; on the contrary, I have both admired and pitied 
her. But far indeed is she removed from all chance of 
rivalry in my heart! A character such as hers for a 
while is irresistibly alluring; but when its novelty is 
over, simplicity uninformed becomes wearisome, and 
softness without dignity is too indiscriminate to give 
delight. We sigh for entertainment, when cloyed by 
mere sweetness ; and heavily drags on the load of life 
when the companion of our social ‘hours wants apirit, 
intelligence, and cultivation. With Miss Beverley all 
these———”’ 

“Talk not of all these,’ cried Cecilia, “ when 
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one single obstacle has power to render them 
valueless,”” 

« But now,” cried he, “that obstacle is sur 
mounted.” 

‘ Surmounted only for a moment! for even in your 
letter this morning you confess the regret with which it 
fills you.” 

“ And why should I deceive you? Why pretend 
to think with pleasure, or even with indifference, of an 
obstacle which has had thus long the power to make 
me miserable? But where is happincss without allay ? 
Ts perfect bliss the condition of humanity? Oh if we 
refuse to taste it til] in ite last state of refinement, how 
shall the cup of evil be ever from our lips?” 

“How indeed!’ said Cecilia, with a sigh; “the 
regret, I believe, will remain eternally upon your mind, 
and she, perhaps, who should cause, might soon be 
taught to partake of it.” 

“© Miss Beverley! how have I merited this 
severity? Did I make my proposals lightly? Did 
T suffer my eagerness to conquer my reason? Have 
I not, on the contrary, been steady and considerate? 
neither biassed by passion nor betrayed by tenderness ? ”? 

“And yet in what,” said Cecilia, “consists this 
boasted stegdiness? I perceived it indeed, at Delvile 
Castle, but here as 

“The pride of heart which supported me there,”’ 
cried he, “ will support me no longer; what sustained 
my firmness, but your apparent severity? What en- 
abled me to fly you, but your invariable coldness? ‘T'he 
rigour with which I trampled upon my feelings I 
thought fortitude and, spirit,-but I knew not then the 
pitying sympathy of Cecilia |” 

“QO that you knew it not yet!” cried she, blushing ; 
* before that fatal accident you thought of me, I believe, 
in a manner far more honourable.” 
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* Tmpossible ! differently, I thought of you, but never 
better, never so well as now. I then represented you 
all lovely in beauty, all perfect in goodness and virtue ; 
but it was virtue in its highest majesty, not, as now, 
blended with the softest sensibility.”” 

* Alas!” said Cecilia, “ how the portrait is faded ! ”” 

* No, it is but more from the life: it is the sublimity 
of an angel, mingled with all that is attractive in woman. 
But who is the friend we may venture to trust? To 
whom may I give my bond? And from whom may I 
receive a treasure which for the rest of my life will 
constitute all its felicity ?”? 

«Where can J,” cried Cecilia, “ find a friend, who, 
in this critical moment will instruct me how to act!” 

‘© You will find one,” answered he, “in your own 
bosom: ask but yourself this plain question; will any 
virtue be offended by your honouring me with your 
hand?” 

«Yes; duty will be offended, since it is contrary to 
the will of your parents.” 

« But is there no time for emancipation? Am not 
I of an age to chuse for myself the partner of my life? 
Will not you in a few days be the uncontrolled mistress 
of your actions? Are we not both independent? Your 
ample fortune all your own, and the estates of my father 
so entailed they must unavoidably be mine ?”” 

« And are these,” said Cecilia, “considerations to 
set us free from our duty?” ‘ 

“No, but they are circumstances to relieve us from 
slavery. Let me not offend you if I am still more 
explicit. When no law, human or divine, can be 
injured by our union, when one motive of pride is all 
that can be opposed to a thousand motives of con~ 
venience and happiness, why should we doth be made 
unhappy, merely lest that pride should lose its gratifi- 
cation ?”? 
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This question, which so often and so angrily she had 
revolved in her own mind, again silenced her; and 
Delvile, with the eagerness of approaching success, 
redoubled his solicitations. 

“ Be mine,” he cried, sweetest Cecilia, and all will 
go well. To refer me to my friends is, effectually, to 
banish me for ever. Spare me, then, the unavailing 
task; and save me from the resistless entreaties of a 
mother, whose every desire I have held sacred, whose 
wish has been my law, and whose commands I have 
implicitly, invariably obeyed ! Oh generously save me 
from the dreadful alternative of wounding her maternal 
heart by a peremptory refusal, or of torturing my own 
with pangs to which it is unequal by an extorted 
obedience ! ”” 

“ Alas!’ cried Cecilia, “how utterly impossible I 
can relieve you!” 

“ And why? once mine, irrevocably mine 

“No, that would but irritate,—and irritate past hope 
of pardon.” 

Indeed you are mistaken: to your merit they are 
far from insensible, and your fortune is just what they 
wish. Trust me, therefore, when I assure you that 
their displeasure, which both respect and justice will 
guard them from ever shewing you, will soon die wholly 
away, I speak not merely from my hopes; in judging 
my own friends, I consider human nature in general. 
Inevitable evils are ever best supported. It is suspence, 
it is hope that make the food of misery; certainty is 
always endured, because known to be past amendment, 
and felt to give defiance to struggling.” : 

« And can you,” cried Cecilia, “with reasoning so 
desperate be satisfied 2?” 

‘Tn a situation so extraordinary ag ours,” answered 
he, “there is no other. The voice of the world at 
large will be all in our favour. Our union neither 
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injures our fortunes, nor taints our morality: with the 
character of each the other is satisfied, and both must 
be alike exculpated from mercenary views of interest, 
or romantic contempt of poverty; what right have we, 
then, to repine at an objection which, however potent, 
is single? Surely none. Oh if wholly unchecked 
were the happiness I now have in view, if no foul storm 
sometimes lowered over the prospect, and for the moment 
obscured its hrightness, how could my heart find room 
for joy so superlative? The whole world might rise 
against me as the first man in it who had nothing left to 
wish ! 7” : 

Cecilia, whose own hopes aided this reasoning, found 
not much to oppose to it; and with little more of en- 
treaty, and still less of argument, Delvile at length 
obtained her consent to his plan. Fearfully, indeed, 
and with unfeigned reluctance she gave it, but it was 
the only alternative with a separation for-ever, to which 
she held not the necessity adequate to the pain. 

The thanks of Delvile were as vehement as had been 
his entreaties, which yet, however, were not at an end; 
the concession she had- made was imperfect, unless its 
performance were immediate, and he now endeavoured. to 
prevail with her to be his before the expiration of a 
week, 

Here, however, his task ceased to be difficult ; 
Cecilia, as ingenuous by nature as she was honourable 
from principle, having once brought her mind to éon- 
sent to his proposal, sought not by studied difficulties to 
enhance the value of her compliance: the great point 
resolved upon, she held all else of too little importance 
for a contcet. 

Mrs Charlton was now called in, and acquainted 
with the result of their conference. Her approbation 
by no means followed the scheme of privacy; yet she 
was too much rejoiced in secing her young friend near 
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the period of her long suspence and. uneasiness, to 
oppose any plan which might forward their termination. 

Delvile then again begged to know what male con- 
fidant might be entrusted with their project. 

Mr Monckton immediately occurred to Cecilia, 
though the certainty of his ill-will to the cause made all 
application to him disagreeable: but his long and steady 
friendship for her, his readiness to counsel and. assist 
her, and the promises she had occasionally made, not 
to act without his advice, all concured to persuade her 
that in a matter of such impoitance, she owed to him 
her confidence, and should be culpable to proceed with- 
out it. Upon him, therefore, she fixed ; yet finding in 
herself a repugnance insuperable to acquainting him with 
her situation, she agreed that Delvile, who instantly 
proposed to be her messenger, should open to him the 
affair, and prepare him for their mecting. 

Delvile then, rapid in thought and fertile in ex~ 
pedients, with a celerity and vigour which bore down 
all objections, arranged the whole conduct of the busi- 
ness. ‘T’o avoid suspicion, he determined instantly to 
quit her, and, as soon as he had executed his commis- 
sion with Mr Monckton, to hasten to London, that the 
necessary preparations for their marriage might be made 
with dispatch and secrecy. THe puiposed, also, to find 
out Mr Belfield, that he might draw up the bond with 
which he meant to entrust Mr Monckton. This 
measure Cecilia would have opposed, but he refused to 
listen to her, Mra Charlton herself, though her' age 
and infirmities had long confined her to her own house, 
gratified Cecilia upon this critical occasion with con- 
senting to accompany her to the altar. Mr Monckton 
was depended upon for giving her away, and a church 
in London was the place appointed for the performance 
of the ceremony. In three days the principal difficulties 
to the union would be removed by Cccilia’s coming of 
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age, and in five days it was agreed that they should 
actually meetin town. The moment they were married 
Delvile promised to set off for the castle, while in 
another chaise, Cecilia returned to Mrs Charlton’s. 

This settled, he conjured her to be punctual, and 
earnestly recommending himself to her fidelity and 
affection, he bid her adieu. 
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Chapter bij, 
A RITROSPECTION. 


EFT now to herself, sensations unfelt before filled 

the heart of Cecilia. Al that had passed for a 

while appeared a dream ; her ideas were indis- 

tinct, her memory was confused, her faculties seemed 

all out of order, and she had but an imperfect conscious- 

ness either of the transaction in which she had just been 

engaged, or of the promise she had bound herself to 

fulfil: even truth from imagination she scarcely could 

separate; all was darkness and doubt, inquietude and_ 
disorder ! 

But when at length her recollection more clearly 
returned, and her situation appeared to her such as it 
really was, divested alike of false terrors or delusive 
expectations, she found herself still further removed from 
tranquility. - 

Hitherto, though no stranger to sorrow, which the 
sickness and carly loss of her friends had first taught her 
to feel, and which the subsequent anxiety of her own 
heart had since instructed her to bear, she had yet 
invariably possessed the consolation of self-approving 
reflections: but the step she was now about to take, all 
her principles opposed ; it terrified her as undutiful, it 
shocked her ag clandestine. and searce war Delvila ant 
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of sight, before she regretted her consent to it as the 
_ loss of her self-esteem, and believed, even if a recon- 
ciliation took place, the remembrance of a wilful fault 
would still follow her, blemish in her own eyes the 
character she had hoped to support, and be a constant 
allay to her happiness, by telling her how unworthily 
she had obtained it. 

Where frailty has never been voluntary, nor error 
stubborn, where the pride of early integrity is unsub- 
dued, and the first purity of innocence is inviolate, how 
fearfully delicate, how “ tremblingly alive,” is the 
conscience of man! strange, that what in its first state 
is so tender, can in its last become so callous! 

Compared with the general lot of human misery, 
Cecilia had suffered nothing; but compared with the 
exaltation of ideal happiness, she had suffered much ; 
willingly, however, would she again have borne all that 
had distressed her, experienced the same painful sus~ 
pence, endured the same melancholy parting, and gone 
through the same cruel task of combating inclination 
with reason, to have relieved her virtuous mind from the 
new-born and intolerable terror of conscientious re- 
proaches. 

The equity of her notions permitted her not from 
the earnestness of Delvile’s entreaties to draw any pal~ 
liation for her consent to his proposal; she was con- 
scious that but for her own too great facility those 
entreaties would have been ineffectual, since she well 
knew how little from any other of her admirers they 
would have availed. 

But chiefly her affliction and repentance hung upon 
Mis Delvile, whom she loved, reverenced and honoured, 
whom she dreaded to offend, and whom she well 
knew expected from her even exemplary virtue. Her 
praises, her partiality, her confidence in her character, 
which hitherto had been her pride, she now only 
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recollected with shame and with sadness. The terror of 
the first interview never ceased to be present to her ; she 
shrunk even in imagination from her wrath-darting eye, 
she felt stung by pointed satire, and subdued by cold 
contempt. 

Yet to disappoint Delvile so late, by forfeiting a 
promise so positively accorded ; to trifle with a man 
who to her had been uniformly candid, to waver when 
her word was engaged, and retract when he thought 
himself secure,—honour, justice and shame told her the 
time was now past. 

“ And yet is not this,’ cried she, “placing nominal 
before actual evil? Is it not studying appearance at the 
expence of reality? If agreeing to wrong is criminal, 
is not performing it worse? If repentance for ill actions 
calls for mercy, has not repentance for ill intentions 2 
yet higher claim ?—And what reproaches from Delvile 
can be so bitter as my own? hat separation, what 
sorrow, what possible calamity can hang upon my mind. 
pe such heaviness, as the sense of committing voluntary 
evil ? 

This thought so much affected her, that, conquering 
all regret either for Delvile or herself, she resolved to 
write to him instantly, and acquaint him of the alteration 
in her sentiments. 

This, however, after having so decply engaged her- 
self, was by no means easy; and many letters were 
begun, but not one of them was finished, when a svidden 
recollection obliged her to give over the attempt,—for 
she knew not whither to direct to him. 

In the haste with which their plan had been formed 
and settled, it had never once occurred to them that any 
occasion for writing was likely to happen. Delvile, 
indeed, knew that her address would still be the same ; 
and with regard to his own, as his journey to London 
was to be secret, he purposed not having any fixed 
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habitation. On the day of their marriage, and not 
before, they had appointed to meet at the house 
of Mrs Roberts, in Fetter~-Lane, whence they were 
instantly to proceed to the church. 

She might still, indeed, enclose a letter for him in 
one to Mrs Hill, to be delivered to him on the 
destined morning when he called to claim her; but 
to fail him at the last moment, when Mr Belfield 
would have drawn up the bond, when a licence was 
procured, the clergyman waiting to perform the cere- 
mony, and Delvile without a suspicion but that 
the next moment would unite them for ever, seemed 
extending prudence into treachery, and power into 
tyranny. Delvile had done nothing to merit sucly 
treatment, he had practised no deceit, he had been 
guilty of no perfidy, he had opened to her his whole 
heart, and after shewing it without any disguise, 
the option had been all her own to accept or refuse 
him. : 

A ray of joy now broke its way through the gloom 
of her apprehensions. “Ah!” cried she, “I have 
not, then, any means to recede! an unprovoked breach 
of promise at the very moment destined for its per- 
formance, would but vary the mode of acting wrong, 
without approaching nearer to acting right! ”” 

This idea for a while not merely calmed but 
delighted her; to be the wife of Delvile seemed 
now* a matter of necessity, and she soothed herself 
with believing that to struggle againat it were vain. 

The next morning during breakfast Mr Monckton 
arrived. 

Not greater, though winged with joy, had been 
the expedition of Delvile to open to him his plan, 
than was his own, though only goaded by desperation, 
to make some effort with Cecilia for rendering it 
abortive. Nor could all his self-denial, the command 
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which he held over his passions, nor the rigour with 
which his feelings were made subservient to his interest, 
in this sudden hour of trial, avail to preserve his equa- 
nimity. The refinements of hypocrisy, and the arts 
of insinuation, offered advantages too distant, and 
exacted attentions too subtle, for a moment so alarm~ 
ing; those arts and those attentions he had already 
for many years practised, with an address the most 
masterly, and a diligence the most indefatigable : 
success had of late seemed to follow his toils; the 
encreasing infirmities of his wife, the disappointment 
and yetiiement of Cecilia, uniting to promise him 
a conclusion equally speedy and happy; when now, 
by a sudden and unexpected stroke, the sweet solace 
of his future cares, the long-projected recompence 
of his past sufferings, was to be snatched from him 
for ever, and by one who, compared with himself, 
was but the acquaintance of a day. 

Almost wholly off his guard from the surptise and 
horror of this apprehension, he entered the room with 
such an air of haste and perturbation, that Mrs Charlton 
and her grand-daughters demanded what was the 
matter. 

“T am come,”’ he answered abruptly, yet endeav- 
ouring to recollect himself, “to speak with Misa 
Beverley upon business of some importance.” 

“My dear, then,” said Mrs Charlton, “you had 
better go with Mr Monckton into your dreSsing- 
room,” 

Cecilia, deeply blushing, arose and led the way: 
slowly, however, she procecded, though urged by Mr 
Monckton to make speed. Certain of his disappro- 
bation, and but doubtfully relieved fiom her own, 
she dreaded a conference which on his side, she 
foresaw, would be all exhortation and reproof, and 
on hers all timidity and shame. 
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“Good God,” cried he, “Miss Beverley, what is 
this you have done? bound yourself to marry a man 
who despises, who scorns, who refuses to own you!” 

Shocked by this opening, she started, but could 
make no answer. 

“ See you not,” he continued, “the indignity which 
is offered you? Does the loose, the flimsy veil with 
which it is covered, hide it from your undeistanding, 
or disguise it from your delicacy?” 

“T thought not,—I meant not,’’ said she, more and 
more confounded, “to submit to any indignity, thongh 
my pride, in an exigence so peculiar, may give way, for 
a while, to convenience’? 

To convenience?’ repeated he, to contempt, to 
derision, to insolence ! 

“© Mr Monckton!” intetrupted Cecilia, “ make 
not use of such expressions! they are too cruel for me 
to hear, and if I thought they weie just, would make 
me miserable for life ! ”? 

“You ae deceived, grossly deceived,” replied he, 
“if you doubt their truth for a moment: they are 
not, indeed, even decently concealed fiom you; they 
are glaring as the day, and wilful blindness can alone 
obscure them.” 

“T am sorry, Sir,” said Cecilia, whose confusion, 
at a charge so rough, began now to give way .to 
anger, “if this is your opinion; and I am sorry, 
too, for the liberty [ have taken in troubling you upon 
such a subject.”” 

An apology so full of displeasure instantly taught Mr 
Monckton the error he was committing, and checking, 
therefore, the violence of those emotions to which his 
sudden and desperate disappointment gave rise, and 
which betrayed him into reproaches so unskilful, he 
endeayoured to recover his accustomed equanimity, and 
assuming an air of friendly openness, said, “Let 
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me not offend you, my dear Miss Beverley, by a 
freedom which results merely from a solicitude to serve 
you, and which the length and intimacy of our acquaint~ 
ance had, I hoped, long since authorised. I know not 
how to see you on the brink of destruction without 
speaking, yet, if you are averse to my sincerity, I will 
curb it, and have done.’’ 

*¢ No, do not have done,” cried she, much softened ; 
“your sincerity docs me nothing but honour, and 
hitherto, I am sure, it has done me nothing but good. 
Perhaps I deserve your utmost censure; I feared it, 
indeed, before you canse, and ought, therefore, to have 
better prepared myself for meeting with it.” 

This speech completed Mr Monckton’s self-victoty ; 
it shewed him not only the impropriety of his turbu- 
lence, but gave him room to hope that a mildness more 
crafty would have better success. 

“You cannot but be certain,’ he answered, * that 
my Zeal proceeds wholly from a desire to be of use to 
you: my knowledge of the world might possibly, I 
thought, assist your inexperience, and the disintcrested- 
ness of my regard, might enable me to see and to point 
out the dangeis to which you are exposed, from artifice 
and duplicity in those who have other purposes to 
answer than what simply belong to your welfare.”’ 

“ Neither aitifice nor duplicity,” cried Cecilia, jealous 
for the honour of Delvile, “have been practised against 
me. Argument, and not persuasion, determined me, 
and if I have done wrong—those who prompted me 
have erred as unwittingly as myself.” 

“ You are too generous to perceive the difference, or 
you would find nothing less alike. If, however, my 
plainness will not offend you, before it is quite too late, 
{ will point out to you a few of the evils,—for there 
are some I cannot even mention, which at this instant 
do not merely threaten, but await you.”” 
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Cecilia started at this terrifying offer, and aftaid to 
accept, yet ashamed to refuse, hung back irresolute. 

“T see,” said Mr Monckton, after a pause of some 
continuance, “your determination admits no appeal. 
The consequence must, indeed, be all your own, but T 
am greatly grieved to find how little you are aware of 
its seriousness. Hereafter you will wish, perhaps, that 
the friend of your earliest youth had been permitied to 
advise you; at present you only think him officious and 
impertinent, and therefore he can do nothing you will be 
so likely to approve as quitting you. I wish you, then, 
greater happiness than scems prepared to follow you, 
and a counsellor more prosperous in offering his assist- 
ance.” 

He, would then have taken his leave: but Cecilia 
called out, Ob, Mr Monckton! do you then give 
me up?” 

“Not unless you wish it.”” 

“ Alas, I know not what to wish! except, indeed, 
the restoration of that security from self-blame, which 
till yesterday, even in the midst of disappointment, 
quieted and consoled me.” 

«“ Are you, then, sensible you have gone wrong, yet 
resolute not to turn back?” 

*Could I tell, could I see,” cried she, with energy, 
“which way I ought to turn, not a moment would J 
hesitate how to act! my heart should have no power, 
my happiness no choice,—I would recover my own 
esteem by any sacrifice that could be made ! ”” 

© What, then, can possibly be your doubt? ‘To be 
as you were yesterday what is wanting but your own 
inclination 2? 

“Every thing is wanting; right, honour, firmness, 
all by which the just are bound, and all which the con~ 
scientious hold sacred ! ” 

“These scruples are merely romantic; your own 
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good sense, had it fairer play, would contemn them ; 
but it is warped at present by prejudice and prepos- 
session.”” 

" «No, indeed!’ cried she, colouring at the charge, 
“I may have entered too precipitately into an engage~ 
ment I ought to have avoided, but it is weakness of 
judgment, not of heart, that disables me from retrieving 
my error.” 

“ Yet you will neither hear whither it may lead you, 
nor which way you may escape from it??’ 

“ Yes, Sir,’ cried she, trembling, “I am now ready 
to hear both.’ 

“ Briefly, then, I will tell you. It will lead you into 
a family of which every individual will disdain you ; it 
will make you inmate of a house of which no other 
inmate will associate with you ; you will be insulted as 
an inferior, and reproached as an intruder; your birth 
will be a subject of ridicule, and your whole race only 
named with derision: and while the elders of the proud 
castle treat you with open contempt, the man for whom 
you suffer will not dare to support you.” 

“Impossible! impossible! ’’ cried Cecilia, with the 
most angry emotion; “this whole representation is 
exaggerated, and the latter part is utterly without 
foundation,” 

“The latter part,” said Mr Monckton, “is of all 
other least disputable: the’man who now dares not 
own, will then never venture to defend you. On"the 
contrary, to make peace for himself, he will be the first 
to neglect you. The ruined estates of his ancestors 
will be repaired by your fortune, while the name which 
you carry into his family will be constantly resented as 
an injury: you will thus be plundered though you are 
scorned, and told to consider yourself honoured that 
they condescend to make use of you! nor here rests 
the evil of a forced connection with so much arrogance, 
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-~even your children, should you have any, will be 
educated to despise you! ” 

Dreadful and horible !’? cried Cecilia ;—* 1 can 
hear no more,—Oh, Mr “Monckton, what a prospect 
have you opened to my view! ” 

“ Fly from it, then, while it is yet in your power,—: 
when two paths are before you, chuse not that which 
leads to destruction; send instantly after Delvile, and 
tell him you have recovered your senses.”’ 

“T would long since have sent,—I wanted not a 
representation such as this,—but I know not how to 
direct to him, nor whither he is gone.” 

“ All art and baseness to prevent your recantation ! 

“ No, Sir, no,’”’ cried she, with quickness; ‘ what- 
ever may be the truth of your painting in general, all 
that concerns : . 

Ashamed of the vindication she intended, which yet 
‘in her own mind was firm and animated, she stopt, and 
left the sentence unfinished. 

“In what place were you to meet?”? said Mr 
Monckton; “you can at least send to him there.” 

“We were only to have met,” answered she, in 
much confusion, ‘at the last moment,—and that would 
be too late—it would be too I could not, without 
some previous notice, break a promise which [ gave 
without any restriction.”’ 

‘Is this your only objection ?”” 

Tt ig: but it is one which I cannot conquer.” 

Then you would give up this ill-boding connection, 
but from notions of delicacy with regard to the time?” 

Indeed I meant it, before you came,” 

“7, then, will obviate this objection: give me but 
the commission, either verbally or in writing, and I 
will undertake to find him out, and deliver it before 
night.’? 

Cecilia, little expecting this offer, turned extremely 
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pale, and afte: pausing some moments, said in a fanlter~ 
ing voice, “ What, then, Sir, is your advice, in what 
manner Py : 

“T will say to him all that is necessary; trust the 
matter with me.”’ 

“ No,—he deserves, at least, an apology from myself, 
—though how to make it———” 

She stopt, she hesitated, she went out of the room 
for pen and ink, she returned without them, and the 
agitation of her mind every instant encreasing, she 
begged him, in a faint voice, to excuse her while she 
consulted with Mrs Charlton, and promising to wait 
upon him again, was hurrying away. 

Mr Monckton, howevei, saw too great danger in 80 
much emotion to trust her out of his sight: he told her, 
therefore, that she would only encrease her perplexity, 
without reaping any advantage, by an application to Mrs 
Charlton, and that if she was really sincere in wishing 
to recede, there was not a moment to be lost, and 
Delvile should immediately be puisued. 

Cecilia, sensible of the truth of this speech, and once 
more iecollecting the unaffected earnestness with which 
but an hour or two before, she had heiself desiied to 
lenounce this engagement, now summoned her utmost 
courage to her aid, and, after a short, but painful 
struggle, determined to act consistently with her pro- 
fessions and her character, and, by one great and final 
effort, to conclude all her doubts, and try 0 silence 
even her regret, by completing the triumph of fortitude 
over inclination, 

She called, therefore, for pen and ink, and without 
venturing herself from the 100m, wrote the following 
letter. 





To Mortimer Delvile, Esq. 


Accuse me not of caprice, and pardon my irresolu- 
tion, when you find me shrinking with terror from the 
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promise I have made, and no longer cither able or 
willing to perform it. The reproaches of your family 
I should very ill endwe; but the reproaches of my 
own heart for an action I can neither approve nor 
defend, would be still more oppressive. With such a 
weight upon the mind length of life would be burthen~ 
some; with a sensation of guilt early death would be 
terrific! ‘These being my notions of the engagement 
into which we have entered, you cannot wonder, and 
you have still less reason to repine, that T dare not 
fulfil it, Alas! where would be your chance of happi- 
ness with one who in the very act of becoming yours 
would forfeit her own ! 

I blush at this tardy recantation, and I giieve at the 
disappointment it may occasion you: but I have yielded 
to the exhortations of an inward monitor, who is never 
to be neglected with impunity. Consult him yourself, 
and I shall need no other advocate. 

Adieu, and may all felicity attend you! if to hear 
of the almost total privation of mine, will mitigate 
the resentment with which you will probably read this 
letter, it may be mitigated but too easily! Yet my 
consent to a clandestine action shall never be repeated ; 
and though I confess to you I am not happy, 1 solemnly 
declare my resolution is unalterable. A. little reflection 
will tell you I am night, though a great deal of lenity 
may scarce suffice to make you pardon my being right 
no sooner. » B. 


This letter, which with trembling haste, resulting 
from a fear of her own steadiness, she folded and, sealed, 
Mr Monckton, from the same apprehension yet more 
eagerly received, and scarce waiting to bid her good 
morning, mounted his horse, and pursued his way to 
London. 

Cecilia returned to Mrs Charlton to acquaint her 
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with what had passed: and notwithstanding the sorrow 
she felt in apparently injuring the man whom, in the 
whole world she most wished to oblige, she yet found 
a satisfaction in the saciifice she had made, that recom- 
pensed her for much of her sufferings, and soothed her 
into something like tranquility ; the true power of virtue 
she had scarce experienced before, for she found it 
a resourcé against the cruellest dejection, and a sup- 
porter in the bitterest disappointment. 





o-—— 


Chapter hij. 
AN EMBARRASSMENT. 


HE day passed on without any intelligence ; the 
next day, also, passed in the same manner, and 
on the third, which was her birthday, Cecilia 

became of age, 

The preparations which had long been making among 
her tenants to celebrate this event, Cecilia appeared to 
take some share, and endeavowed to find some pleasure 
in. She gave a public dinner to all who were willing 
to partake of it, she promised redress to those who com- 
plained of hard usage, she pardoned many debts, and 
distributed money, food, and cloathing to the poor. 
These benevolent occupations made time seem legs 
heavy, and while they freed her from solitude, diverted 
her suspense. She still, however, continued at the 
house of Mrs Charlton, the workmen having disappointed 
her in finishing her own. 

But, in defiance of her utmost exertion, towards the 
evening of this day thé uneasiness of her uncertainty 
grew almost intolerable. The next morning she had 
promised Delvile to set out for London, and he 
expected the morning after to claim her for his wife ; 
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yet Mr Monckton neither sent, nor came, and she knew 
not if her letter was delivered, or if still he was 
unprepared for the disappointment by which he “was 
awaited. A scciet regret for the unhappiness she must 
occasion him, which silently yet powerfully zeproached 
her, stole fast upon her mind, and poisoned its tranquil- 
ity ; for though her opinion was invariable in holding 
his proposal to be wrong, she thought too highly of his 
character to believe he would have made it but fiom a 
mistaken notion it was right. She painted him, there- 
fore, to herself, as glowing with indignation, accusing 
her of inconsistency, and perhaps suspecting her of 
coquetry, and imputing her change of conduct to 
motives the most trifling and natrow, till with resentment 
and disdain, he diove her wholly from his thoughts. 

In a few minutes, howeven, the pictuie was reversed ; 
Delvile no more appeared storming nor unreasonable ; 
his face wore an aspect of sorrow, and his brow was 
clouded with disappointment: he forbore to repioach 
her, but the look which her imagination delineated was 
moie piercing than words of severest import. 

These images pursted and tormented her, drew tears 
from her eyes, and loaded her heart with anguish. Yet, 
when she recollected that her conduct had had in view 
an higher motive than pleasing Delvile, she felt that it 
ought to offer her an higher satisfaction: she tried, 
therefore, to revive her spirits, by reflecting upon hei 
integrity, and refused all indulgence to this enervating 
sadness, beyond what the weakness of human nature 
demands, as some relief to its sufferings upon every 
fresh attack of misery. 

A conduct such as this was the best antidote against 
affliction, whose arrows aie never with so little difficulty 
repelled, as when they light upon a conscience which 
no self-reproach has laid bare to their malignancy. 

Befoie six o’clock the next morning, her maid came 
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to her bedside with the following letter, which she told 
her had been brought by an express. 


To Miss Beverley, 


May this letter, with one only from Delvile Castle, 
be the last that AZiss Beverley may ever receive ! 

Yet sweet to me as is that hope, I write in the ut- 
moat uneasiness ; I have just heard that a gentleman, 
whom, by the description that is given of him, I imagine 
is Mr Monckton, has been in search of me with a letter 
which he was anxious to deliver immediately. 

Perhaps this letter is from Miss Beverley, perhaps it 
contains directions which ought instantly to be followed : 
could I divine what they ate, with what eagerness would 
T study to anticipate their execution! Lt will not, I 
hope, be too late to receive them on Saturday, when 
her power over my actions will be confirmed, and when 
every wish she will communicate, shall be gratefully, 
joyfully, and with delight fulfilled. 

I have sought Belfield in vain; he has left Lord 
Vannelt, and no one knows whither he is gonc. I 
have been obliged, therefore, to trust a stranger to draw 
up the bond; but he is a man of good character, and 
the time of secresy will be too short to put his dis- 
cretion in much danger. T'o-morrow, Fiiday, I shall 
spend solely in endeavouring to discover Mr Monckton ; 
have leisure sufficient for the search, since so prés- 
perous has been my diligence, that every thing is 
prepared | 

I have seen some lodgings in Pall-Mall, which I 
think are commodious and will suit you: send a ser- 
vant, therefore, before you to secure them. If upon 
your arrival I should venture to meet you there, be not, 
I beseech you, offended or alarmed; I shall take every 
possible precaution neither to be known nor seen, and I 
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will stay with you only three minutes. The messenger 
who carries this is ignorant from whom it comes, for I 
fear his repealing my name among your servants, and he 
could scarce return to me with an answer before you 
will yourself be in town. Yes, loveliest Cecilia! at 
the very moment you receive this letter, the chaise 
will, I flatter myself, be at the door, which is to bring 
to me a treasure that will emiich every future hour of 
my life! And oh as to me it will be exhaustless, may 
but its sweet dispenser expetience some share of the 
happiness she bestows, and then what, save her own 
purity, will be so perfect, so unsullied, as the felicity of 
her M. D.? 

The peiturbation of Cecilia upon reading this letter 
was unspeakable: Mr Monckton, she found, had been 
wholly unsuccessful, all her heroism had answered no 
purpose, and the transaction was as backward as before 
she had exerted it. 

She was now, therefore, called upon to think and 
act entirely for herself. Her opinton was still the 
same, nor did her resolution waver, yet how to put 
it in execution she could not discern. 

To write to him was impossible, since she was 
ignorant where he was to be found; to disappoint him 
at the last moment she could not resolve, since such a 
conduct appeared to her unfeeling and unjustifiable ; 
for a few instants she thought of having him waited for 
at‘night in London, with a letter; but the danger of 
entrusting any one with such a commission, and he 
uncertainty of finding him, should he disguise himself, 
made the success of this scheme too precarious for 
trial. 

One expedient alone occurred to her, which, though 
she felt to be hazardous, she believed was without an 
alternative ; this was no other than hastening to Lon- 
don herself, consenting to the interview he had proposed 
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in Pall-~Mall, and then, by strongly stating her objections, 
and confessing the grief they occasioned her, to pique at 
once his generosity and his pride upon releasing her him- 
self from the engagement into which he had entered, 

She had no time to deliberate; her plan, therefore, 
was decided almost as soon as formed, and every moment 
being precious, she was obliged to awaken Mrs Charlton, 
and communicate to her at once the letter from Delvile, 
and the new resolution she had taken. 

Mrs Charlton, having no object in view but the happi- 
ness of her young friend, with a facility that looked not 
for objections, and scarce saw them when presented, 
agreed to the expedition, and kindly consented to ac- 
company her to London ; for Cecilia, however concerned 
to hurry and fatigne her, was too anxious for the 
sanction of her presence to hesitate in soliciting it. 

A. chaise, therefore, was ordered ; and with post- 
horses for speed, and two servants on horseback, the 
moment Mrs Charlton was ready, they set out on their 
journey. 

Scarce had they proceeded two miles on their way, 
when they were met by Mr Monckton, who was 
hastening to their house. 

Amazed and alarmed at a sight so unexpected, he 
stopt the chaise to enquire whither they were going. 

Cecilia, without answering, asked if her letter had 
yet been received ? ; 

“T could not,” said Mt Monckton, “ deliver it to a 
man who was not to be found: I was at this moment 
coming to acquaint how vainly I had sought him; but 
still that your journey is unnecessary unless voluntary, 
since I have left it at the house where you told me you 
should meet to-morrow morning, and where he must 
then unavoidably receive it.’ 

“Indeed, Sir,’ cried Cecilia, “to-morrow morning 
will be too late,—in conscience, in justice, and even in 
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decency too late! I must, thercfore, go to town; yet 
I go not, believe me, in opposition to your injunctions, 
but to enable myself, without treachery or dishonour, to 
falfil them.” 

Mr Monckton, aghast and confounded, made not any 
answer, till Cecilia gave oideis to the postilion to drive 
on: he then hastily called to stop him, and began the 
warmest expostulations ; but Cecilia, firm when she 
believed herself right, though wavering when fearful she 
was wrong, told him it was now too late to change her 
plan, and repeating her orders to the postilion, left him 
to his own reflections: grieved herself to reject his 
counsel, yet too intently occupied by her own affairs 
and designs, to think long of any other. 


ee Qe een 


Chapter ix, 
A TORMENT. 


T’ ——— they stopt for dinner; Mrs Charlton 
being too much fatigued to go on without some 
rest, though the haste of Cecilia to meet Delvile 

time enough for new arranging their affairs, made her 
regret every moment that was spent upon the road. 

Their meal was not long, and they were returning to 
their chaise, when they were suddenly encountered by 
Mr Morrice, who was just alighted from his horse. 

He congratulated. himself upon the happiness of mect- 
ing them with the air of a man who nothing doubted 
that happiness being mutual ; then hastening to speak of 
the Grove, © I could hardly,” he cried, “ get away ; my 
friend Monckton won’t know what to do without me, 
for Lady Margaret, poor old soul, is in a shocking bad 
way indeed ; there’s hardly any staying in the room 
with her; her breathing is just like the grunting of a 

IL. Y 
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‘hog. She can’t possibly last long, for she’s quite upon 
her last legs, and tumbles about. so when she walks 
alone, one would swear ahe was drunk.” 

“If you take infirmity,” said Mrs Charlton, who 
was now helped into the chaise, “ for intoxication, you 
must suppose no old person sober.” 

“Vastly well said, ma’am,” cried he; “I really 
forgot your being an old lady yourself, or 1 should not 
have made the observation. Flowever, as to poor Lady 
Margaret, she may do as well as ever by and bye, for 
she has an excellent constitution, and I suppose she has 
been hardly any better than she is now these forty 
years, for I remember when I was quite a boy hearing 
her called a limping old puddle.” 

«Well, we’ll discuss this matter, if you please,” said 
Cecilia, “ some other time.”? And ordered the postilion 
to drive on. But before they came to their next stage, 
Montice haying changed his horse, joined them, and rode 
on by their side, begging them to observe what haste he 
had made on purpose to have the pleasure of escorting 
them. 

This forwardness was very offensive to Mra Charlton, 
whose years and character had long procured her more 
deference and respect: but Cecilia, anxious only to 
hasten her journey, was indifferent to every thing, save 
what retarded it. 

At the same Inn they both again changed horses, arid 
he still continued riding with them, and occasiofially 
talking, till they were within twenty miles of London, 
when a disturbance upon the road exciting his curiosity, 
he hastily rode away from them to enquire into its 
cause. 

Upon coming up to the place whence it proceeded, 
they saw a party of gentlemen on horseback surrounding 
a chaise which had been just overturned 5 and while the 
confusion in the road obliged the poastilion to stop, 
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Cecilia heard a lady’s voice exclaiming, “I declare I 
dare say I am killed!” and instantly recollecting Miss 
Larolles, the fear of discovery and delay made her 
desire the man to diive on with all speed. He was 
preparing to obey her, but Morrice, gallopping after 
them, called out, ‘ Miss Beverley, one of the ladies that 
has been overturned, is an acquaintance of yours, I 
used to see her with you at Mrs Harrel’s.” 

* Did you?” said Cecilia, much disconcerted, “I 
hope she is not hurt?” 

“No, not at all; but the lady with her is bruised to 
death ; won’t you come and. see her?” 

“Tam too much in haste at presenty—and I can do 
them no good; but Mrs Charlton I am sure will spare 
her servant, if he can be of any use.” 

“O but the young lady wants to speak to you; she 
is coming up to the chaise as fast as eve: she can.”’ 

« And how should she know me?” cried Cecilia, 
with much surptise; “I am sure she could not see 
me.” 

“Q, I told her,’ answered Morrice, with a nod of 
self-approbation for what he had done, “I told her it 
was you, for I knew I could soon overtake you.” 

Displeasure at this officiousness was unavailing, for 
looking out of the window, she perceived Miss Larolles, 
followed by half her party, not three paces from the 
chaise. J 

oO) my dear creature,” she called out, “what a 
terrible accident ! I assure you I am so monstrously 
frightened you’ve no idea. It’s the luckiest thing in 
the world that you were going this way. Never any 
thing happened so excessively provoking; you’ye no 
notion what a fall we’ve had. It’s horrid shocking, 
T assure you. How have you been all this time? You 
can’t conceive how glad I am to see you.” 

“ And to which will Miss Beverley answer first,’ 
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cried a voice which announced Mr Gosport, “the joy 
or the sorrow? For so adroitly are they blended, that 
a common auditor could with difficulty decide whether 
condolence, or congratulation should have the pre~ 
eedency.”” 

“ How can you be so excessive horrid,” cried Miss 
Larolles, to talk of congratulation, when one’s in such 
a shocking panic that one does not know if one’s dead 
or alive |”? 

* Dead, then, for any wager,’ 
may judge by your stillness.”’ 

J desire, now, you won’t begin joking,’’ cried she, 
for I assure you it’s an excessive serious affair. I was 
never so rejoiced in my life as when I found I was not 
killed. I’ve been so squeezed you’ve no notion. I 
thought for a full hour I had broke both my arms.” 

« And my heart at the same time,”’ said Mr Gosport ; 
“T hope you did not imagine that the least fragile of 
the three? ”? 

“« All our hearts, give me leave to add,”’ said Captain 
Aresby——just then advancing, ‘all our hearts must have 
been abimés, by the indisposition of Miss Larolles, had 
not their doom been foitunately revoked by the sight of 
Miss Beverley.” 

« Well, this is excessive odd,” cried Miss Larolles, 
“that every body should run away so from poor Mrs 
Mears ; she’ll be so affronted you’ve no idea. I thqught, 
Captain Aresby, you would have stayed to take caré of 
her. 

“ Vl run and sec how she is myself,” cried Morrice, 
and away he gallopped. 

“ Really, ma’am,” said the Captain, “I am quite 
au desespoir to haye failed in any of my devoira; bat I 
make it a principle to be a mere looker on upon these 
occasions, lest I should be so unhappy as to commit any 
faux pas by too much empressement.” 


3 


returned he, “if we 
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« An admirable caution ! ”? said Mr Gosport, * and, 
to so ardent a temper, a necessary check ! ” 

Cecilia, whom the surprise and vexation of so un- 
seasonable a meeting, when she particularly wished to 
have escaped all notice, had hitherto kept in painful 
silence, began now to recover some presence of mind ; 
and making he: compliments to Miss Larolles and Mr 
Gosport, with a slight bow to the Captain, she apolo~ 
gized for hurrying away, but told them she had an en- 
gagement in London which could not be deferred, and 
was then giving orders to the postilion to drive on, 
when Morrice returning full spced, called out “The 
poor lady’s so bad she is not able to stir a step; she 
can’t put a foot to the ground, and she says she’s quite 
black and blue; so 1 told her T was sure Miss Beverley 
would not refuse to make room for her in her chaise, till 
the other can be put to rights; and she says she shall 
take it asa great favour. Here, postilion, a little more 
to the right! come, ladies and gentlemen, get out of 
the way.” 

This impertinence, however extraordinary, Cecilia 
could not oppose; for Mrs Charlton, ever compas~ 
sionate and complying where there was any appearance 
of distress, instantly seconded the proposal: the chaise, 
therefore, was turned back, and she was obliged to offer 
a place in it to Mrs Mears, who, though more frightened 
than hurt, readily accepted it, notwithstanding, to make 
way for her without incommoding Mrs Charlton, she 
was forced to get out herself. 

She failed not, however, to desire that all possible 
expedition might be used in refitting the other chaise 
for their reception ; and all the gentlemen but one, dis- 
mounted their horses, in order to assist, or seem to assist 
in getting it ready. 

‘This only unconcerned spectator in the midst of the 
apparent general bustle, was Mr Meadows ; who viewed 
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all that passed without troubling himself to interfere, 
and with an air of the most evident carelessness whether 
matters went well or went ill. 

Miss Larolles, now returning to the scene of action, 
suddenly screamed out, ‘ O dear, where’s my little dog ! 
I never thought of him, I declare! I love him better 
than any thing in the world. I would not have him hut 
fo. a hundred thousand pounds. Lord, where is he ?”” 

“ Crushed or suffocated in the overturn, no doubt,” 
said Mr Gosport; “but as you must have been his 
executioner, what softer death could he die? If you 
will yourself inflict the punishment, I will submit to 
the same fate.” 

* Lord, how you love to plague one!” cried she: 
and then enquired among the servants what was become 
of her dog. The poor little animal, forgotten by its 
mistress, and disregarded by all others, was now dis~ 
covered by its yelping; and soon found to have been 
the most material sufferer by the overturn, one of its 
fore legs being broken. 

Could screams or lamentations, reproaches to the 
servants, or complaints against the Destinies, have abated 
his pain, or made a callus of the fracture, but short 
would have been the duration of his misery ; for neither 
words were saved, nor lungs were spared, the very air 
was rent with ciies, and all present were upbraided as if 
accomplices in the disaster. 

The postilion, at length,.interrupted this vociferation 
with news that the chaise was again fit for use; and 
Cecilia, eager to be gone, finding him little regarded, 
repeated what he said to Miss Larolles. 

“The chaise?’? cried she, “why you don’t suppose 
T’ll ever get into that horrid chaise any more? T do 
assure you L would not upon any account.” 

‘Not get into it?”? said Cecilia, “for what purpose, 
then, have we all waited till it was ready?” 
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“O, I declare 1 would not go in it for forty thou- 
sand worlds. I would rather walk to an inn, if it’s a 
hundred and fifty miles off.” 

“ But as it happens,” said My Gosport, “to be only 
seven miles, I fancy you will condescend to ride.”’ 

“Seven miles! Lord, how shocking! you frighten 
me so you have no idea. Poor Mrs Mears! She'll 
have to go quite alone. I dare say the chaise will be 
down fifty times by the way. Tien to one but she 
breaks her neck ! only conceive how horrid! I assure 
you I am excessive glad I am out of it.” 

“Very friendly, indeed! ”? said Mr Gosport. “ Mrs 
Mears, then, may break her bones at her leisure! ”” 

Mrs Mears, however, when applied to, professed an 
equal aversion to the carriage in which she had been so 
unfottunate, and declared she would rather walk than 
return to it, though one of her ancles was already so 
swelled that she could hardly stand. 

“Why then the best way, ladies,’ cried Mourice, 
with the look of a man happy in vanquishing all diffi- 
culties, “ will be for Mrs Charlton, and that poor lady 
with the bruises, to go together in that sound chaise, and 
then for us gentlemen to escort this young lady and 
Miss Beverley on foot, till we all come to the next inn. 
Miss Beverley, I know, is an excellent walker, for I 
have heard Mr Monckton say so.” 

, Cecilia, though in the utmost consternation at a pro- 
posal, which must so long retard a journey she had so 
many reasons to wish hastened, knew not how either, 
in decency or humanity to oppose it: and the fear of 
raising suspicion, from a consciousness haw much there 
was to suspect, forced her to curb her impatience, and 
reduced her even to repeat the offer which Morrice 
had made, though she could scarce look at him for 
anger at his unseasonable forwardness. 

‘ No voice dissenting, the troop began to be formed. 
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The foot consisted of the two young ladics and Mr 
Gosport, who alighted to walk with Cecilia; the 
rat, of Mr Meadows, the Captain, and Marrice, 
who walked their hoses a foot pace, while the rest of 
ithe party rode on with the chaise, as attendants upon 
Mrs Mears. 

Just. before they set off, Mr Meadows, riding negli- 
gently up to the caitiage, exerted himself go far as to 
say to Mrs Mears, “ Aic you hut, ma’am??? and, at 
the same instant, seeming to recollect Cecilia, he turned 
about, and yawning while he touched his hat, said, 
“QO, how d’ye do, ma’am ?”? and then, without waiting 
an answer to either of his questions, Napped it over his 
eyes, and joined the cavalcade, though without ap- 
pearing to have any consciousness that he belonged to it. 

Cecilia would most gladly have used the rejected 
chaise herself, but could not make such a proposal to 
Mrs Charlton, who was past the age and the courage 
for even any appearance of enteiprize. Upon enquiry, 
however, she had the satisfaction to hear that the dis- 
tance to the next stage was but two miles, though 
multiplied to seven by the malice of Mr Gosport, 

Miss Larolles cartied her little dog in her arms, de- 
claring she would never more trust him a moment 
away ftom her. She acquainted Cecilia that she had 
been for some time upon a visit to Mrs Mears, who, 
with the 1est of the party, had taken her to see —~—~ 
house and gardens, where they had made an eafly 
dinner, from which they were just returning home when 
the chaise broke down. 

She then proceeded, with her usual volubility, to 
relate the little nothings that had passed since the 
winter, flying fiom subject to subject, with no meaning 
but to be heard, and no wish but to talk, ever rapid in 
speech, though minute in detail. This loquacity met 
not with any interruption, save now and then a sar- 
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castic remark from Mr Gosport; for Cecilia was too 
much occupied by her own affairs, to answer or listen 
to such uninteresting discourse, 

Her silence, however, was at length forcibly broken ; 
Mr Gosport, taking advantage of the first moment 
Miss Larolles stopt for breath, said, “Pray what 
catrica you to town, Miss Beverley, at this time of the 
year??? 

Cecilia, whose thonghts had been wholly employed 
upon what would. pass at her approaching meeting with 
Delvile, was so entirely unprepared for this question, 
that, she could make to it no manner of answer, till 
Mr Gosport, in a tone of some surprise, repeated it, 
and then, not withont hesitation, she said, “I have 
some business, Sir, in London,—pray how long have 
you been in the country?” 

“ Business, have you?” cried he, stinck by her 
evasion ; “and pray what can you and business have in 
common ??? : 

“More than you may imagine,” answered she, 
with greater steadiness; “and perhaps before long I 
may even have enough to teach me the enjoyment of 
leisure.”” 

* Why you don’t pretend to play my Lady Notable, 
and become your own steward ? ”” 

“ And what can I do better?” 

“What? Why seek one ready made to take the 
trofble off your hands. There are such creatures to 
be found, I promise you: beasta of burthen, who will 
freely undertake the management of your estate, for no 
other reward than the trifling one of possessing it. 
Can you no where meet with such an animal ?”? 

«1 don’t know,”? answered she, laughing, “I have 
not been looking out,”’ 

“« And have none such made application to you?” 

“Why no,—I believe not.” 
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“ Fie, fie! no register-office keeper has been pestered 
with more claimants. You know they assault you by 
dozens.”” 

* You must pardon me, indeed, I know not any such 
thing.” : 

* You know, then, why they do not, and that is 
much the same.” 

©] may conjecture why, at least: the place, I sup~ 
pose, is not worth the service.” 

“No, no; the place, they conclude, is already seized, 
and the fec-simple of the estate is the heart of the 
owner. Is it not so?” 

“The heart of the owner,’’ answered she, a little 
confused, “may, indeed, be simple, but not, perhaps, so 
easily scized as you imagine.” 

“Have you, then, wisely saved it from a storm, by 
a generous surrender? you have been, indeed, in an 
excellent school for the study both of attack and de- 
fence ; Delvile-Castle is a fortress which, even in ruins, 
proves its strength by its antiquity: and it teaches, 
also, an admirable lesson, by displaying the dangerous, 
the infallible power of time, which defies all might, and 
undermines all strength; which breaks down every 
barrier, and shews nothing endutable but itself”? Then 
looking at her with an arch eainestness, “I think,’’ he 
added, “ you made a long visit there; did this observa- 
tion never occur to you? did you never perceive, never 
feel, rather, the insidious properties of time ?”’ 

“Yes, certainly,” answeied she, alarmed at the very 
mention of Delvile Castle, yct affecting to understand 
literally what was said metaphorically, “the havoc of 
time upon the place could not fail stiiking me.” 

“ And was its havoc,” said he, yet more archly, 
“merely external? is all within safe? sound and firm? 
and, did the length of your residence shew its power by 
no new mischief ? ’? : 


> 
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* Doubtless, not,” answered she, with the same pre- 
tended ignorance, “the place is not in so desperate a 
condition as to exhibit any visible marke of decay in the 
course of three or four months.”’ 

« And, do you nat know,’’ cried he, “that the place 
to which I allude may receive a mischief in as many 
minutes which double the number of years cannot 
reetify? T'he internal parts of a building are not Jess 
vulnerable to accident than its outside ; and though the 
evil may more easily be concealed, it will with greater 
difficulty be remedied. Many a fair structure have I 
seen, which, like that now before me’? (looking with 
much significance at Cecilia), “has to the eye seemed 
perfect in all its parts, and unhurt either by time or 
casualty, while within, some lurking evil, some latent 
injury, has secretly worked its way into the very heart 
of the edifice, whete it has consumed its strength, and 
laid waste its powers, till, sinking deeper and deeper, it 
has sapped its very foundation, before the superstructure 
has exhibited any token of danger. Is such an accident 
among the things you hold to be possible ?”” 

* Your language,” said she, colouring very high, “is 
so florid, that I must own it renders your meaning 
rather obscure.” 

“Shall I illustrate it by an example? Suppose, 
during your abode in Delvile Castle,” 

‘No, no,” interrupted she, with involuntary quick- 
nes, “why should I trouble you to make illustra- 
tiona??? + 

“© pray, my dear creature,”’ cried Miss Larolles, 
how is Mra Harrel? I was never so sorry for any 
body in my life. I quite forgot to ask after her.” 

* Ay, poor Harrel!”’ cried Morrice, “he was a 
great logs to his friende. I had just begun to have a 
regard for him: we were growing extremely intimate, 
Poor fellow! he really gave most excellent dinneis.”’ 

{ 
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“ Harrel ?”? suddenly exclaimed My Meadows, who 
seemed just then to first hear what was going forward, 
“who was he?” 

QO, as good-natured a fellow as ever 1 knew in my 
life,’ answered Morrice; “he was never out of 
humour: he was drinking and singing and dancing to 
the very last moment. Don’t you remember him, Sir, 
that night at Vauxhall??? 

Mr Meadows made not any answer, but rode 
Janguidly on. 

Monice, ever more flippant than sagacious, called 
aut, “I really believe the gentleman’s deaf! he won’t 
so much as say umph, and hay, now; but Vil give him 
such a hallow in his ears, as shall make him hear me 
whether he will or no. Sir! T say!” bawling aloud, 
“have you forgot that night at Vauxhall >” 

Mr Meadows, starting at being thus shouted at, 
looked towards Morrice with some suprise, and said, 
“Were you so obliging, Sir, as to speak to me?” 

“ Lord, yes, Sir,” said Morrice, amazed; “I 
thought you had asked something about Mr Hartel, so 
I just made an answer to it ;—that’s all.”’ 

“ Sir, you are very good,” retuned. he, slightly bow- 
ing, and then looking another way, as if thoroughly 
satisfied with what had passed. 

“But I say, Sir,” resumed Morrice, “don’t you 
remember how Mr Harrel ” 

* Mr who, Sir?” 

« Mr Harrel, Sir; was not you just now asking me 
who he was?” 

«QO, ay, true,” cried Meadows, in a tone of extreme 
weariness, “I am much obliged to you. Pray give my 
respects to hint’? And, touching his hat, he was rid. 
ing away; but the astonished Morrice called out, 
* Your respects to him? why lord! Sir, don’t you 
know he’s dead?” 
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* Dead ?—-who, Sir?” 

« Why Mr Harrel, Sir.” . 

« Flarrel +O, very true,’ cried Meadows, with a 
face of sudden recollection ; “ he shot himself, I think, 
or was knocked down, or something of that sort. I 
remember it perfectly.” 

«OQ pray,’ cried Miss Larolles, “don’t Ict’s talk 
about it, it’s the cruellest thing I ever knew in my life. 
I assure you I was so shocked, [thought I should never 
have got the better of it. I remember the next night 
ut Ranelagh I could talk of nothing else. I dare say I 
told it to 500 people. I assure you I was tired to 
death ; only conceive how distressing ! ’’ 

“An excellent method,” cried Mr Gosport, “ to 
drive it out of your own head, by driving it into the 
heads of your neighbours! But were you not afraid, 
by such an ebullition of pathos, to burst as many hearts 
as you had auditors ?”” 

“© I assure you,” cried she, “every body was so 
excessive shocked you’ve no notion; one heard of 
nothing else ; all the world was raving mad about it.’ 

“ Really yes,”’ cried the Captain; “ the subject was 
obsedé upon one partout. There was scaice any breath- 
ing for it: it poured from all directions; I must con- 
fess 1 was aneanti with it to a degree.” 

“ But the most shocking thing in nature,” cried Miss 
Larolles, “ was going to the sale. I never missed a 
single day. One used to meet the whole world there, 
and every body was so solly you can’t conceive. It 
was quite horrid. J assure you J never suffered so 
much before; it made me so unhappy you can’t 
imagine.” 

That I am most ready to grant,” said Mr Gosport, 
“be the powers of imagination ever so eccentric.” 

“Sir Robert Ployer and Mr Marriot,” continued 
Miss Larolles, have behaved so ill you’ve no idea, 
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for they have done nothing ever since but say how 
monstrously Mr Hairel had cheated them, and how 
they lost sach immense sums by him ;—only conceive 
how ill-natured !| ”’ 

« And they complain,” cried Morrice, “ that old Mr 
Delvile used them worse ; for that when they had been 
defrauded of all that money on purpose to pay their 
addresses to Miss Beverley, he would never let them see 
her, but all of a sudden took her off into the county, 
on purpose to marry her to his own son.” 

The cheeks of Cecilia now glowed with the deepest 
blushes; but finding by a general silence that she was 
expected to make some answer, she said, with what 
unconcein she could assume, “They were very much 
mistaken; Mr Delvile had no such view.’’ 

“Indeed ?”’ cried Mr Gosport, again perceiving her 
change of countenance ; “and is it possible you have 
actually escaped a siege, while every body concluded 
you taken by assault? Pray where is young Delvile at 
present?” 

“I don’t-—I can’t tell, Sir’? 

“Te it long since you have seen him?” 

“Tt is two months,” answered she, with yet more 
hesitation, * since I was at Delvile Castle.’ 

“©, but,” cried Morrice, “did not you see him 
while he was in Suffolk? I believe, indeed, he is there 
now, for it was only yesterday I heard of his coming 
down, by a gentleman who called upon Lady Margatet, 
and told us he had scen a stianger, a day or two ago, at 
Mrs Charlton’s door, and when he asked who he was, 
they told him his name was Delvile, and said, he was on 
a visit at Mr Biddulph’s.’? 

Cecilia was quite confounded by this speech ; to have 
it known that Delvile had visited her, was in itself 
alarming, but to have her own equivocation thue glaringly 
exposed, was infinitely more dangerous. The just euse 
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picions to which it must give rise filled her with dread, 
and, the palpable evasion in which she had been dis- 
covered, overwhelmed her with confusion. 

So you had forgotten,” said Mr Gospoit, looking 
at her with much archness, “that you had seen him 
within the two months? but no wondei; for where is 
the lady who having so many admiters, can be at the 
trouble to remember which of them she saw last? or 
who, being so accustomed to adulation, can hold it 
worth while to enquire whence it comes? A. thousand 
Mr Delviles are to Miss Beveiley but as one; used 
from them all to the same tale, she regards them not 
individually as lovers, but collectively as men ; and to 
gather, even fiom hersclf, which she is most inclined to 
favour, she must probably desire, like Portia in the 
Merchant of Venice, that their names may be run over 
one by one, before she can distinctly tell which is 
which.” 

The gallant gaiety of this speech was some relief to 
Cecilia, who was beginning a laughing reply, when 
Morrice called out, “That man looks as if he was upon 
the scout.’ And, raising her eyes, she perceived a 
man on horseback, who, though much muffled up, his 
hat flapped, and a handkerchief held to his mouth and 
chin, she instantly, by his air and figure, recognized to 
be Delvile. 

In much consternation at this sight, she forgot what 
sh® micant to say, and dropping her eyes, walked silently 
on. Myr Gosport, attentive to her motions, looked from 
her to the horseman, and after a short examination, said, 
“T think I have scen that man before ; have you, Miss 
Beverley ?”” 

« Me ?no,””—-answered she, “1 believe not,—I 
hardly, indeed, see him now.” 

« L have, I am pretty sure,” said Morrice; and. if 
I could see his face, I dare say I should recollect him.’ 
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« He scems very willing to know if he can recollect 
any of us,” said Mr Gosport, “and, if I am not mis~ 
taken, he sees much better than he is scen.’’ 

He was now come up to them, and though a glance 
sufficed to discover the object of his search, the sight of 
the party with which she was surrounded made him not 
dare stop or speak to her, and therefore, clapping spurs 
to his horse, he galloped past them. 

* See,” cried Monice, looking after him, how 

, he turns round to examine us! I wonder who he is.” 

* Perhaps some highwayman ! ” cried Miss Larolles ; 
1] assure you I am in a prodigious fright: T should 
hate to be robbed so you can’t think,”’ 

“I was going to make much the same conjecture,” 
siid Mr Gosport, “and, if I am not greatly deceived, 
that man isa robber of no common sort, What think you, 
Miss Beverley, can you discern a thief in disguise ?”” 

“‘No, indeed; I pretend to no such extraordinary 
knowledge.” 

«'That’s true; for all that you pretend to is extra~ 
ordinary ignorance.” 

*T havea good mind,” said Mortice, “ to ride after 
him, and see what he is about.’ 

«What for?” exclaimed Cecilia, greatly alarmed ; 
“there can certainly be no occasion ! ”’ 

“No, pray don’t,” cried Miss Larolles, “for I 
assure you if he should come back to rob us, I should 
die upon the spot. Nothing could be so disagrecabfe ; 
[ should scream eo, you’ve no idea.” 

Morrice then gave up the proposal, and they walked 
quietly on; but Cecilia was extremely disturbed by this 
accident ; she readily conjectured that, impatient for her 
arrival, Delvile had ridden that way, to see what had 
retarded her, and she was sensible that nothing could be so 
desirable as an immediate explanation of the motive of her 
journey. Such a meeting, therefore, had she been alone, 
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was just what she could have wished, though, thus 
unluckily encompassed, it only added to her anxiety. 

Involuntarily, however, she quickened her pace, 

through her eagerness to be relieved from so troublesome 
aparty: but Miss Larolles, who was in no such haste, 
protested she could not keep up with her; saying, 
“You don’t consider that I have got this sweet little 
dog to carry, and he is such a shocking plague to me 
gouye no notion. Only conceive what a weight he 
is | 

“ Pray, ma’am,”? cried Morrice, “let me take him 
for you; I’ll be very careful of him, I promise you ; and 
you need not be afraid to trust me, for I undeistand 

‘ more about dogs than about any thing.” 

Miss Larolles, after many fond caresses, being ically 
weary, consented, and Morrice placed the fittle animal 
before him on horseback: but while this matter was 
adjusting, and Miss Larolles was giving directions how 
she would have it held, Morrice exclaimed, “ Look, 
look! that man is coming back! He is certainly 
watching us. There! now he’s going off again !—I 
suppose he saw me remarking him.” 

“T dare say he’s laying in wait to"rob us,” said Miss 
Larolles; “so when we turn off the high road, to go 
to Mrs Mears, I suppose he’ll come galloping after us. 
It’s excessive horrid, I assure you.” 

«Tis a petrifying thing,” said the captain, “ that one 
muist always be degauté by some wretched being or other 
of this soit; but pray be not deranged, I will ride 
after him, if you please, and do mon possible to get rid 
of him.” 

“Indeed I wish you would,’ answered Misy 
Larolles, “for I assure you he has put such shocking 
notions into my head, it’s quite disagreeable.” 

“J shall make it a principle,’’ said the captain, “to 

‘have the honour of obeying you.” And was riding 
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off, when Cecilia, in great agitation, called out “ Why 
should you go, Sir?—he is not in our way,—pray let 
him alone,—for what purpose should you pursue 
him?” 

“T hope,” said Mr Gosport, “for the purpose of 
making him join our company, to some part of which I 
fancy he would be no very intolerable addition.” 

This speech again silenced Cecilia, who perceived, 
with the utmost confusion, that both Delvile and her- 
self were undoubtedly suspected by Mr Gosport, if not 
aheady actually betrayed to him. She was obliged, 
therefoie, to let the matter take its comse, though quite 
sick with apprehension lest a full discovery should , 
follow the projected pursuit. 

The Captain, who wanted not courage, however 
deeply in vanity and affectation he had buried common 
sense, stood suspended, upon the request of Cecilia, that 
he would not go, and, with a shiug of distress, said, 
« Give me leave to own I am parfaitment in a state the 
most accablant in the world: nothing could give me 
gieater pleasure than to profit of the occasion to accom- 
modate either of these ladies; but as they proceed upon 
different principles, I am indecidé to a degree which way 
to turn myself!” 

* Put it to the vote, then,’’ said Morrice; * the two 
ladies have both spoke; now, then, for the gentlemen. 
Come, Sir,”” to Mr Gosport, “ what say you?” 

« O, fetch the culprit back, by all means,’ answeied 
he; “and then let us all insist upon his opening his 
cause, by telling us in what he has offended us; for 
there is no pat of his business, I believe, with which we 
are less acquainted.” 

« Well,”’ said Morrice, “I’m for asking him a few 
questions too; so is the Captain; so every body has 
spoke but you, Sir,”’ addressing himself to Mr Meadows, 
« So now, Sir, let’s hear your opinion.’ 
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Mr Meadows, appearing wholly inattentive, rode on. 
“ Why, Sir! I say!” cried Mortice, louder, “ we are 
all waiting for your vote. Pray what is the gentleman’s 
name ? 1s deuced hard to make him hear one.” 

« Tis name is Meadows,”’ said Miss Larolles, in a low 
voice, “and I assure you sometimes he won’t hear people 
by the hour together. He’s so excessive absent you've 
no notion. One day he made me so caption IT could 
not help crying; and Mr Sawyer was standtyg by the 
whole time! and I assure you I believe he laughed at 
me. Only conceive how distressing ! ”” 

“May be,” said Motrice, ‘it’s out of bashfulness : 
perhaps he thinks we shall cut him up.”’ 

“ Bashfulness,”’ repeated Miss Larolles; “ Lord, 
you don’t conceive the thing at all. Why he’s at the 
very head of the zon. There’s nothing in the world so 
fashionable as taking no notice of things, and never 
sceing people, and saying nothing at all, and never 
hearing a word, and not knowing one’s own acquaint- 
ance. All the tow people do so, and I assure you as 
to Mi Meadows, he’s so excessively comted by every 
body, that if he does but say a syllable, he thinks it 
such an immense favour, you’ve no idea,”” 

This account, however little alluring in itself, of his 
celebrity, was yet sufficient to make Morrice covet his 
further acquaintance: for Morrice was ever attentive to 
turn his pleasure to his profit, and never negligent of 
his*interest, but when ignorant how to pursue it, He 
returned, therefore, to the charge, though by no means 
with the same freedom he had begun it, and lowering 
his voice to a tone of respect and submission, he said, 
‘Pray, Sir, may we take the liberty to ask your advice, 
whether we shall go on, or take a tun back ?”? 

Mr Meadows made not any answer; but when 
Morrice was going to repeat his question, without 
appearing even to know that he was near him, he 
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abruptly said to Miss Larolles, “ Pray what is become 
of Mrs Mears? I don’t see her amongst us.”’ 

* Lord, Mr Meadows,” exclaimed she, “how can 
you be so odd? Don’t you remember she went on in 
a chaise to the inn?” 

“O, ay, tiue,” cried he; “I protest I had quite 
forgot it; I beg your pardon, indeed. Yes, I recollect 
now,—she fell off her horse.”’ 

“Her horse? Why you know she was in her 
chaise.” 

“Her chaise, was it?—ay, true, so it was. Poor 
thing !|—I am glad she was not huit.’” 

“Not hurt? Why she’s so excessively bruised, she 
can’t stira step! Only conceive what a memory you've 
got!” 

«Tam most extremely sorry for her indeed,” cried 
he, again stretching himself and yawning; ‘poor soul! 
—I hope she won’t die. Do you think she will !”’ 

“Die!” 1epeated Miss Larolles, with « scream, 
“ Lord, how shocking! You aie really enough to 
frighten one to hear you.” 

« But, Sir,” said Morrice, “I wish you would be 
so kind as to give us your vote; the man will else be 
gone so far, we sha’n’t be able to overtake him.— 
Though I do really believe that is the very fellow 
coming back to peep at us again ! ” 

«Tam ennuyé to a degree,”’ cried the Captain; “he 
is certainly set upon us as a spy, and I must really Beg 
leave to enquire of him upon what principle he incom- 
modes us.”’-~And instantly he rode after him. 

“ And so will I too,” cried Morrice, following, 

Miss Larolles screamed after him to give her first 
her little dog; but with a schoolboy’s eagerness to be 
foremost, he galloped on without heeding her. 

The uneasiness of Cecilia now encreased every 
moment; the discovery of Delvile seemed unavoid- 
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able, and his impatient and indiscreet watchfulnesé must 
have rendered the motives of his disguise but too 
glaring. All she had left to hope was arriving at the 
inn before the detection was announced, and at least 
saving herself the cruel moitification of hearing the 
raillery which would follow it. 

Even this, however, was not Allowed her; Miss 
Larolles, whom she had no means to quit, hardly 
stirred another step, from her anxiety for her dog, and 
the earnestness of her curiosity about the stranger. She 
loitered, stopt ‘now to talk, and now to listen, and was 
scarce moved a yard from the spot where she had been 
left, when the Captain and Morrice returned. 

‘We could not for our lives overtake the fellow,” 
said Morrice; “he was well mounted, I promise you, 
and, J’ll warrant he knows what he’s about, for he 
turned off so short at a place where there were two 
narrow lanes, that we sould not make out which way 
he went.” 

Cecilia, relieved and delighted by this unexpected 
escape, now recovered her composure, and was content 
to saunter on without repining. 

“ But though we could not scize his person,” said 
the Captain, “ we have debarrassed ourselves tout a fait 
from his pursuit; I hope, therefore, Miss Larolles will 
make a revoke of her apprehensions.”” 

The answer to this was nothing but a loud scream, 
with an exclamation, “ Lord, where’s my dog?” 

“ Your dog!” cried Morrice, looking agliast, * good 
stars! I never thought of him ! ”? 

“ How excessive barbarous! ’? cried Miss Larolles, 
“you've killed him, I dare say. Only think how 
shocking! I had rather have seen any body served 
so in the world. TI shall never forgive it, I assure 
you.” 

“ Lord, ma’am,”’ said Morrice, “how can you sup- 
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pose I’ve killed him? Poor, pretty creature, I’m sure 
I liked him prodigiously, I can’t think for my life 
where he can be: but I have a notion he must have 
dropt down some where while I happened to be on the 
full gallop. Vl go look [for] him, however, for we 
went at such a rate that I never missed him.” 

Away again rode Morrice. 

“Tam abimé to the greatest degree,” said the Cap- 
tain, “that the poor little sweet fellow should be lost: 
if [ had thought him in any danger, I would have made 
it a principle to have had a regard to his ‘person myself. 
Will you give me leave, ma’am, to have the honour of 
seeking him partout ?” 

OQ, I wish you would with all my heart; for I 
assure you if I don’t find him, I shall think it so 
excessive distressing you can’t conceive.” 

The Captain touched his hat, and was gone, 

These repeated impediments almost robbed Cecilia of 
all patience ; yet her total inability of resistance obliged 
her to submit, and compelled her to go, stop, or turn, 
according to their own motions. 

“ Now if Mr Meadows had the least good-nature in 
the world,” said Miss Larolles, he would offer to 
help us; but he’s so excessive odd, that I believe if we 
were all of us to fall down and break our necks, he 
would be so absent he would hardly take the trouble to 
ask us how we did.” 

«« Why in so desperate a case,”? said Mr Gosport, 
“the trouble would be rather superfluous. However, 
don’t repine that one of the cavaliers stays with us by 
way of guaid, lest your friend the spy should take us by 
surprize while our troop is dispersed.” 

“O Lord,” cried Miss Larolles, “now you put it 
in my head, I dare say that wretch has got my dog! 
only think how horrid!” 

I saw plainly,” said Mr Gosport, looking signifi- 
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cantly at Cecilia, “that he was feloniously inclined, 
though I must confess I took him not for a dog~ 
stealer.” 

Mise Larolles then, running up to Mr Meadows, 
called out, «I have a prodigious immense favour to ask 
of you, Mr Meadows.” 

“ Ma’am!”? cried Mr Meadows, with his usual start. 

“It’s only to know, whether if that horrid creature 
should come back, you could not just ride up to him 
and shoot him, before he gets to us? Now will you 
promise me to do it?” 

«You are vastly good,” said he, with a vacant 
smile; “what a charming evening! Do you love the 
country?” 

“ Yes, vastly ; only I’m so monstrously tired, I can 
hardly stir a step. Do you like it??? 

«The country? O no! I detest it! Dusty hedges, 
and chirping sparrows! ’Tis amazing to me any body 
can exist upon such terms.” 

“¢T assure you,” cried Miss Larolles, “I’m quite of 
your opinion. I hate the country so you’ve no notion, 
I wish with all my heart it was all under ground. I 
declare, when I first go into it for the summer, I cry so 
you Sanit think. I like nothing but London.—-Don’t 

ou? 

ee London!” repeated Mr Meadows, “O melan~ 
choly! the sink of all vice and depravity. Streets 
without light! Sfouses without air! Neighbourhood 
without society! Talkers without listeners !—’Tis 
astonishing any rational being can endure to be 680 
miserably immured.”’ 

“Lord, Mr Meadows,” cried she, angrily, “I be~ 
lieve you would have one live no where!” 

‘True, very true, ma’am,”’ said he, yawning, “ one 
really lives no where; one does but vegetate, and wish 
it all at an end. Don’t you find it so, ma’am?”? 
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“Me? no indeed; J assure you I like living of all 
things. Whenever I’m ill, I’m in auch a flight you’ve 
no idea. I always think I’m going to die, and it puts 
me so out of spirits you can’t think. Does not it you, 
too ?? 

Heie Mr Meadows, looking anothe: way, began to 
whistle. 

“Lord,” cried Miss Lanolles, “how excessive dis- 
tiessing ! to ask one questions, and then never hear what 
one answers ! 7’ 

Here the Captain returned alone ; and Miss Latollea, 
flying to meet him, demanded where was he: dog? 

“T have the malbeur to assure you,” answered he, 
“that I neve: was move aneanti in my life! the pretty 
little fellow has broke another leg ! ” 

Miss Larolles, in a passion of grief, then declared 
she was certain that Moince had maimed him thus 
on purpose, and desired to know where the vile wretch 
was ? 

He was so much discomposed at the incident,” 
replied the Captain, “that he tode instantly another 
way. I took up the pretty fellow therefore myself, 
and have done mon possible not to deiange him.” 

The unfortunate little animal was then delivered to 
Miss Laiolles; and after much lamentation, they at 
length continued thei walk; and, without further 
adventure, arrived at the inn. 
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Chapter j, 
AN INTERRUPTION. 


UT here, instead of finding, as she expected, Mrs 
Charlton, and fresh horses in readiness, Cecilia 
saw neither chaise nor preparation ; Mrs Charlton 

was quietly seated in a parlour, and drinking tea with 
“Mrs Mears. ; 

Vexed and disappointed, she ordered horses immedi- 
ately to the chaise, and entreated Mrs Charlton to lose 
no.'more time. But the various delays which had 

already retarded them, had made it now so late that it 
was impossible to get into London by daylight, and Mrs 
Charlton not having courage to be upon the road after 
dark, bad settled to sleep at the inn, and purposed not 
to proceed till the next morning. 
: Half distracted at this new difficulty, Cecilia begged 
to speak with her alone, and then represented in the 
most:.earnest manner, the absolute necessity there was 
for her being ‘in London that night: “ Every thing,” 
said. she, “depends upon it, and the whole purpose of 
my journey will otherwise be lost, for Mr Delvile will 
else think himself extremely ill used, and to make him 
reparation, I may be compelled to submit to almost: 
-whatever terms he shall propose.”’ Sa 
Mrs-Charlton, kind and yielding, withstood not this 
entreaty, which Cecilia made with infinite pain to her~ 
self, from the reluctance she felt to pursuing her own. 
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interest and inclination in opposition to those of her 
worthy old friend: but as she was now circumstanced, 
she considered the immediate prosecution of her journey 
as her only resource against first irritating Delvile by 
an abrupt disappointment, and appeasing him next by a 
concession which would make that disappointment end 
in nothing. 

The chaise was soon ready, and Mrs Charlton and 
Cecilia were rising to take leave of the company, when 
a man and horse galloped full speed into the inn-yard, 
and in less than a minute, Morrice bounced into the 
room. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,’ cried he, quite out of 
breath with haste, “I have got some news for you! 
Pve just found out who that person is that has been 
watching us.” 

Cecilia, starting at this most unwelcome intelligence, 
would now have run into the chaise without hearing 
him proceed; but Mrs Charlton, who knew neither 
whom nor what he meant, involuntarily stopt, and 
Cecilia, whose arm she leant upon, was compelled to 
stay. : 

Every one else eagerly destred to know who he 
was. 

“Why I'll tell you,’ said he, “how [| found him 
out. I was thinking in my own mind what I could 
possibly do to make amends for that unlucky accident 
about the dog, and just then I spied the very man tht 
had made me drop him; so I thought at least I’d find 
out who he was. I rode up to him so quick that he 
could not get away from me, though I saw plainly it 
was the thing he meant. But still he kept himself 
muffled up, just as he did before. Not so snug, thought 
I, my fiend, I shall have you yet! It’s a fine evening, 
Sir, says I; but he took no notice: so then I came 
more to the point; Sir, says I, I think T have had the 
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pleasure of sceing you, though I quite forget where. 
Still he made no answer: if you have no objection, Sir, 
says I, I shall be glad to ride with you, for the night’s 
coming on, and we have neither of us a servant, But 
then, without a word speaking, he rode on the quicker. 
However, I jogged by his side, as fast as he, and said, 
Pray Sir, did you know anything of that company you 
were looking at so hard just now? And at this he 
could hold out no longer; he turned to me in a most 
fierce passion, and said Pray, Sir, don’t be troublesome. 
And then he got off; for when I found by his voice 
who he was, I let him alone.” 

Cecilia, who could bear to hear no more, again 
hastened Mrs Charlton, who now moved on; but 
Morrice, stepping between them both and the door, said 
“ Now do pray, Miss Beverley, guess who it was.” 

* No indeed, I cannot,”’ said she, in the utmost con- 
fusion, “Nor have I any time to hear. Come, dear 
madam, we shall be very late indeed.” 

© but I must tell you before you go ;—why it was 
young Mr Delvile! the same that I saw with you one 
night at the Pantheon, and that I used to meet last 
spring at Mr Harrel’s.”’ 

** Mr Delvile! ”’ repeated every one ; “very strange 
he should not.speak.”’ 

« Pray, ma’am,”’ continued Morrice, “is it not the 
same gentleman that was at Mr Biddulph’s?” 

Cecilia, half dead with shame and vexation, stammered 
out “ No, no, I believe not,——I can’t tell ;—I have 
not a moment to spare.”’ 

And then, at last, got Mrs Charlton out of the room, 
and into the chaise. But thither, before she could drive 
off, she was followed by Mr Gosport, who gravely 
came to offer his advice that she would immediately 
lodge an information at the Public Office at Bow- 
Street, that a very suspicious looking man had been 
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observed loitering in those parts, who appeared to 
harbour most dangerous designs against her person and 
property. 

Cecilia was too much confounded to rally or reply, 
and Mr Gospoit returned to his party with his speech 
unanswered. 

‘The rest of the journey was without any new casualty, 
for late as it was, they escaped being robbed: but 
neither robbers nor new casualties were wanting to make 
it unpleasant to Cecilia ; the incidents which had already 
happened. sufficed for that purpose ; and the conscious- 
ness of being so generally betrayed, added to the 
delay of her recantation, prepared her for nothing but 
mortifications to herself, and conflicts with Delvile the 
most bitter and. seveie. 

Tt was near ten o’clock before they arrived in Pall- 
Mall. The house to which Delvile had given direc- 
tions was easily found, and the servant sent forward had. 
prepared the people of it for their reception. 

In the cruellest anxiety and trepidation, Cecilia then 
counted every moment till Delvile came. She planned 
an apology for her conduct with all the address of which 
she was mistress, and determined to bear his disappoint- 
ment and indignation with firmness: yet the part she 
had to act was both hard and artificial; she sighed to 
have it over, and repined she must have it at all, 

The instant there was a knock at the door, she flew 
out upon the stairs to listen; and hearing his wéil- 
known voice enquiring for the ladies who had just 
taken the lodgings, she ran back to Mis Charlton, 
saying, “Ah, madam, assist me I entreat! for now 
must I merit, or forfeit your esteem for ever |” 

«Can you pardon,” cried Delvile, as he entered the 
roon}, “an intrusion which was not iz our bond? But 
how could I wait till to-morrow, when I knew you 
were in town to-night ?” 
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He then made his compliments to Mrs Charlton, and, 
after enquiring how she had borne her journey, turned 
again to Cecilia, whose uneasy sensations he saw but too 
plainly in her countenance: “Are you angry,” cried 
he, anxiously, that I have ventured to come hither 
to-night ?”? 

“No,” answered she, struggling with all her feelings 
for composure; “ what we wish is easily excused ; and 
T am glad to sec you to-night, because otherwise ny 

She hesitated; and Delvile, little imagining why, 
thanked her in the warmest terms for her condescen~ 
sion. - He then 1elated how he had been tormented by 
Morrice, enquired why Mr Monckton had not accom~ 
panied her, and what could possibly have induced her to 
make her journey so late, or, with so large a party, to 
be walking upon the high road instead of hastening to 
London. 

 T wonder not,”” answered. she, more steadily, “at 
a surprise, though I have now no time to lessen it. 

ou have never, I find, received my letter?” 

“ No,” cried he, much struck by her manner ; “was 
it to forbid our meeting till to-morrow ?”” 

“To-morrow! ”? she repeated expressively, “no it 
was to forhid———”? 

Here the door was suddenly opened, and Morrice 
burst into the room. 

The dismay and astonishment of Delvile at sight of 
hii could only be equalled by the confusion and con- 
sternation of Cecilia ; but Morrice, perceiving neither, 
abruptly called out “ Miss Beverley, [ quite beg your 
pardon for coming so late, but you must know 7 
then stopping shoit upon seeing Delvile, Good lord,” 
he exclaimed, “if here is not our gentleman spy / Why, 
Sir, you have not spared thespur! [left you galloping 
off quite another way.” 

“ Flowever that may be Sir,’? cried Delvile, equally 
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enraged at the interruption and the observation, “you did 
not, I presume, wait upon Miss Beverley to talk of me ?”’ 

*©No, Sir,” answered he, lightly, ‘for I had told 
her al] about you at the inn. Did not I, Miss Bever- 
ley? Did not I tell you I was sure it was Mr Delvile 
that was dodging us about so? Though I believe, Sir, 
you thought I had not found you out?” 

* And pray, young man,” said Mrs Charlton, much 
offended by this familiar intrusion, “how did you find 
us out?” 

«Why, ma’am, by the luckiest accident in the 
world! Just as I was iiding into town, I met the 
returned cliaise that brought you; and I knew the 
postilion very well, as I go that road pretty often: so, 
by the merest chance in the world, I saw him by the 
light of the moon. And then he told me where he 
had set you down.” 

«And pray, Sir,” again asked Mrs Charlton, “ what 
was your reason for making the enquiry ?”’ 

«Why, ma’am, I had a little favour to ask of Miss 
alate that made me think I would take the liberty 
to call.” 

«And was this time of night, Sir,”? she returned, 
“the only one you could chuse for that purpose ?”’ 

«Why, ma’am, [ll tell you how that was; I did 
not mean to have called till to-morrow morning ; but 
as I was willing to know if the postilion had given 
me a right direction, I knocked one soft little knock at 
the door, thinking you might be gone to bed after your 
journey, merely to ask if it was the right house; but 
when the servant told me there was a gentleman with 
you already, I thought there would be no harm in just 
stepping for a moment up stairs.” 

« And what, Sur,’ said Cecilia, whom mingled 
shame and vexation had hitherto kept silent, “is your 
business with me?” 

«Why, ma’am, I only just called to give you a 
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direction to a most excellent dog-doctor, as we call 
him, that lives at the corner of —-—” 

“ A dog-doctor, Sir? ’’ repeated Cecilia, «and what 
have I to do with any such direction?” | 

« Why you must know, ma’am, I haye been in the 
greatest concern imaginable about that accident which 
happened to me with the poor little dog, and so—-—” 

“ What little dog, Sir?” cried Delvile, who now 
began to conclude he was not sober, “do you know 
what you are talking of?” 

© Yes, Sir, for it was that very little dog you made 
me drop out of my aims, by which means he broke his 
other leg.”’ 

“J made you drop him?’’ cried Delvile, angrily, 
“T believe, Sir, you had much better call some other 
time ; it does not appear to me that you are in a proper 
situation for remaining here at present.’’ 

“Sir, I “shall be gone in an instant,’ answered 
Morrice, “I merely wanted to beg the favour of Miss 
Beverley to us that young lady that owned the dog, 
that if she “will sary him to this man, I am sure he 
will make a cure \ “him.” 

“ Come, Sir,’’ ‘vaid Delvile, convinced now of his 
inebriety, ‘if you please we will walk away together.” 

“I don’t mean to take you away, Sir,” said Morrice, 
looking very significantly, “sr I suppose you have not 
rode so hard to go so soon; but as to me, I'll only 
wavite the direction, and be off.”’ 

Delvile, amazed and irritated at so many following 
specimens of ignorant assurance, would not, in his present 
eagerness, have scrupled turning him out of the house, 
had he not thought it imprudent, upon such an occasion, 
to quarrel with him, and improper, at so late an hour, to 
be left behind ; he therefore only, while he was writing 
the ditection, told Cecilia, in a low voice, that he would 
get rid of him and return in an instant. 
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They then went together; leaving Cecilia in an 
agony of distress sumpassing all she had hitherto ex~ 
perienced. “Ah, Mrs Charlton,” she ciied, “what 
refuge have I now fiom 1idicule, or perhaps disgrace ! 
Mr Delvile has been detected watching me in disguise ! 
he has been discovered at this late hour meeting me in 
private! The story will reach his family with all the 
hyperbole of exaggeration ; —— how will his noble 
mother disdain me! how cruelly shall I sink before 
the severity of her eye !”’ 

Mrs Charlton tried to comfort her, but the effort was 
vain, and she spent her time in the bitterest repining till 
eleven o’clock, Delvile’s not retuning then added 
wonder to her sadness, and the impropriety of his return- 
ing at all so late, giew every instant more glaring. 

At last, though in great disturbance, and evidently 
much ruffled in his temper, he came: “TI feared,” he 
cried, “I had passed the time for admittance, and the 
torture I have suffered fiom being detained has almost 
driven me wild. I have been in misery to see you 
again,-—your looks, your manner,-—the letter you talk 
of,—all have filled me with alarm ; and though I know 
not what it is I have to dread, I find it impossible to 
rest a moment without some explanation. Tell me, then, 
why you seem thus strange and thus depressed? Tell 
me what that letter was to forbid? Tell me any thing, 
and every thing, but that you repent your condescension.” 

“That letter,” said Cecilia, “ would have explained 
to you all. I scarce know how to communicate its 
contents: yet I hope you will hear with patience what 
I acknowledge I have resolved upon only from necessity. 
That letter was to tell you that to-morrow we must not 
meet ;—it was to prepare you, indeed, for our meeting, 
perhaps, never more!” 

“ Gracious heaven ! ”? exclaimed he, starting, “ what 
is it you mean?” 

That I have made a promise too rash to be kept; 
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that you must pardon me if, late as it is, I retract, since 
I am convinced 1t was wrong, and must be wretched in 
performing it.” 

Confounded and dismayed, for a moment he con-- 
tinued. silent, and then passionately called out, “Who 
has been with you to defame me in your opinion? Who 
has baibaiously wronged my character since I left you 
last Monday? Mr Monckton received me coldly,— 
has he injured me in your esteem? ‘Tell, tell me but 
to whom I owe this change, that my vindication, if it 
restores not your favour, may at least make you cease to 
blush, that once I was honoured with some share 
of it!” 

‘Tt wants not to be restored,” said Cecilia, with 
much softness, since it has never been alienated, Be 
satisfied that I think of you as I thought when, we last 
parted, and generously foibear to reproach me, when I 
assure you I am actuated by principles which you ought 
not to disapprove.” ’ 

“And are you then, unchanged?” cred he, more 
gently, “and is your esteem for me sti]]|-_—” 

“J thought it justice to say so once,’”’ cried she, 
hastily interrupting him, “but exact from me nothing 
more. It is too late for us now to talk any longer ; 
to-morrow you may find my letter at Mrs Robert’s, and 
that, short as it is, contains my resolution and its cause.”’ 

“ Never,” cried he vehemently, “can I quit you 
without knowing it! I would not linger till to-morrow 
in this suspence to be master of the universe | ”? 

“I have told it you, Sir, already: whatever is 
clandestine carries a consciousness of evil, and so repug- 
nant do I find it to my disposition and opinions, that till 
you give me back the promise I so unworthily made, I 
must be a stranger to peace, because at war with my own 
actions and myself,”” 

* Recover, then, yottr peace,” cried Delyile with 
much emotion, “ for I here acquit you of all promise ! 
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—to fetter, to compel you, were too inhuman to afford 
me any happiness. Yet hear me, dispassionatély hear 
me, and. deliberate a moment before you resolve upon 
my exile. Your scruples I am not- now going to 
combat, I grieve that they ale so powerful, but I have 
no new arguments with which to oppose them ; all I 
have to say, is, that it ig now too late for a retreat to 
satisfy them.”’ . 

“Trye, Sir, and far too*ttne! yet is it always best 
to do right, however tardily ; always better to repent, 
than to grow callous in wrong.” 

“« Suffer not, however, your delicdcy for my family 
to make you forget what is due to yourself as well as to 
me: the fear of shocking you led me just now to conctal 
what a greater fear now urges me to mention. The 
honour I have had in view is already known to many, 
and in @ very short time there are none will be ignorant 
of it. That impudent young man, Morrice, had thr 
ania to rally me upon my passion for you, and 
though I repioved him with gieat asperity, he followed 
meé into a coffee-house, whither I went merely to avoid 
him. There I forced myself to stay, till T saw him 
engaged with a news-paper, and then, through various 
private streets and alleys, I returned hither; but judge 
my indignation, when the moment I knocked at the 
door, I perceived him again at my side ! ”’ 

*« Did he, then, see you come in? ” 

“TJ angrily demanded what he meant by thus pursifing 
me; he very submissively begged my pardon, and said 
he had had a notion I should come back, and had 
therefore only followed me to see if he was right! I 
hesitated for an instant whether to chastise, or confide 
in him; but believing a few hours would make his 
impertinence immateiial, I did neither,—the doo 
opened, and I came in.” 

He stopt; but Cecilia was too much shocked to 
answer bim. 


” 
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© Now, then,” said he, “ weigh your objections 
against’ the consequences which must follow. It is 
discovered I attended you in.town ; it will be presumed 
I had your permission for such attendance : to separate, 
therefore, now, will be to no putpose with respect to 
that delicacy which makes you wish it. It will be 
food for conjecture, for enquiry, for wonder, almost 
while both our names are remembered, and while to me 
it will bing the keenest misery in the severity of my 
disappointment, it will’ cast ayer your own conduct a 
veil of mystery and obscurity wholly subversive of that 
unclouded openness,«that fair, transparent ingenaousness, 
by which it has hitherto been distinguished.” 

“ Alas, then,” said she, * how dreadfully have I ened, 
that whatever path I now take must lead me wrong ! ”” 

“You overwhelm me with grief,” cried Delvile, 
“by finding you thus distressed, when I had hoped— 
Oh cruel Cecilia! how different to this did I hope to 
hdve met you !—all your doubts settled, all your fears 
removed, your mind peifectly composed, and ready, 
unreluctantly, to ratify the promise with so much sweet- 
ness accorded me !—wheie now are those hopes! 
where now: a 

« Why will you not begone?”’ cried Cecilia, uneasily, 
“indeed it is too late to stay.” —. 

* Tell me first,”’ cried he, with great energy, “ and 
let good Mis Charlton speak too,—ought not every 
olfjection to our union, however potent, to give way, 
without further hesitation, to the certainty that our 
intending it must become public? Who that hears of 
our meeting in London, at such a season, in such 
circumatances, and at such hours,——— *? 

And why,” cried Cecilia, angrily, “do you 
mention them, and yet stay?” 

“I must speak now,” answered he with quickness, 
“or lose for-ever all that is dear to me, and add to the 
misery of that loss, the heait-piercing reflection of 
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having injured her whom of all the world I most love, 
most value, and most revere! 7’ 

“And how injured?” cried Cecilia, half alarmed 
and half displeased: ‘Surely I must strangely have 
lived to fear now the voice of calumny?” 

‘If any one has ever,”’ returned he, “so lived as to 
dare defy it, Miss Beverley is she: but though safe by 
the established purity of your characte: from calumny, 
there are other, and scarce less invidious attacks, from 
which no one is exempt, and of which the refinement, 
the sensibility of your mind, will render you but the 
more susceptible: ridicule has shafts, and impertinence 
has arrows, which though against innocence they may 
be levelled. in vain, have always the power of wounding 
tranquility.”’ , 

Struck with a truth which she could not controvert, 
Cecilia sighed deeply, but spoke not. 

“Mr Delvile is right,’ said Mrs Charlton, “afd” 
though your plan, my dear Cecilia, was certainly 
virtuous and propet, when you set out from Bury, 
the purpose of your journey must now be made so 
public, that it will no longer be judicious nor rational.” 

Delvile poured forth his warmest thanks for this 
friendly inteiposition, and then, strengthened by such 
an advocate, re-urged all his arguments with redoubled 
hope and spiut. “ 

Cecilia, disturbed, uncertain, comfoxtless, could frame 
her mind to no resolution; she walked about the rosm, 
delibe1ated,—determined,—-wavered and deliberated 
again. Delvile then grew more urgent, and represented 
so strongly the various mortifications which must follow 
so taidy a renunciation of their intentions, that, terri- 
fied and perplexed, and fearing the breach of their 
union would now be more injurious to her than its 
ratification, she ceased all opposition to his arguments, 
and uttered no words but of solicitation that he would 
leave het. 
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“I will,’ ciied he, “I will begone this very 
moment. Tell me but first you will think of what I 
have said, and refer me not to your letter, but deign 
yourself to proneunce my doom, when you have con- 
’ sidered if it may not be softened.” 

To this she ed consented; and elated with 
fresh rising hope, ‘he recommended his cause to the 
patronage of Mrs Charlton, and then, taking leave 
of Cecilia, “1 go,” he said, “though I have yet 
a thousand things to propose and to supplicate, and 
though still m a suspense that my temper knows ill 
how to endure; but I should rather be rendered 
miserable than happy, in meiely overpoweiing your 
reason _by entreaty. I leave you, therefore, to your 
own reflections; yet remember, and refuse not to 
remember with some compunction, that all chance, all 
possibility of earthly happiness for me depends upon 
your decision.” 

1 He then tore himself away. 

Cecilia, shocked at the fatigue she had occasioned, 
her good old friend, now compelled her to go to rest, 
and dedicated the remaining part of the night to 
.uninterrupted deliberation. 
~~It seemed once more in her power to be mistiess 
of her destiny; but the veiy liberty of choice she 
had much coveted, now attained, appeared the most 
. heavy of calamities; since, uncertain even what she 
Aight to do, she rather wished to be drawn than 
to lefdpwather desired to be guided than to guide. 
She was to be responsible not only to the world 
but to herself for the whole of this momentous 
transaction, and the terror of leaving either dissatisfied, 
made independence burthensome, apd unlimited power 
a grievance. : ; 

‘The happiness or misery which awaited her resolution 
Vere but secondary considerations in the present state 
of her mind; her consent to a clandestine action she 
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lamented as an eteinal blot to her character, and the 
andoubted publication of that consent as equally injuri- 
ous to her fame. Neither retiacting nor failing her 
engagement could now retiieve what was past, and in 
the bitterness of regret for the ettor she had committed, 
she thought happiness unattainable for the remainder of 
her life. ; 

In this gloomy despondence passed the night, her 
eyes never: closed, her determination never formed. 
Morning, however, came, and upon something to fix 
was indispensable. 

She now, therefore, finally employed herself in biiefly 
comparing the good with the evil of giving Delvile 
wholly up, o: becoming his for ever. 

In accepting him, she was exposed to all the dis- 
pleasme of his relations, and, which affected her most, 
to the indignant severity of his mothe: : but not another 
obstacle could be found that seemed of any weight to 
oppose him. 

In refusing him she was liable to the derision of the 
world, to sneers from strangers, and remonstrances from 
her friends, to becoming a topic for ridicule, if not for 
slander, and an object of curiosity if not of contempt. 

The ills, therefore, that threatened he» marriage, though 
most afficting, were least disgraceful, and those which 
awaited its bieach, if less serious, were more mortifying. 

At length, after weighing every circumstance as well 
as her perturbed spirits would permit, she concluded. 
that so late to reject him must bring misery without‘any 
alleviation, while accepting him, though followed by 
wrath and reproach, left some opening for future hope, 
and some piospect of better days, 

To fulfil, therefore, he: engagement was her final 
resolution. 
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